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**School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


Uplifting a Community Through Its School 


A TRUE STORY OF DEVELOPING A RURAL SCHOOL INTO A SOCIAL CENTER 


Alabama, is one of the State normal schools. 

Troy is an agricultural center with good roads 
leading from it to most parts of the county. ‘The 
rural communities surrounding it are similar to 
the average southern rural community, character- 
ized somewhat by an atmosphere of prejudice 
toward towns and by a slowness in accepting new 
ideas and new methods. It had long been the 
desire of the Normal School to attempt, in some 
way, to uplift the standard of the schools of the 
rural districts and ‘through them to raise the 
standing of the entire county in an educational 
andcultural way. Atlength the following plan 
was decided upon :—to use some 
rural school in the county as an 


I: THE town of Troy, situated in Pike County, 


By Delphine Feminear 


make the school a social center in the community. 
Hence our first step was to hold a County Insti- 
tute for the teachers at Spring Hill School and to 
make it an occasion for bringing the people to- 
gether in a social way. This occurred just before 
the opening of the winter term of school, Here 
public mention was first made of the idea in 
mind. It was spoken of in a very tactful way 
and the people received it with appreciation and 
heartily agreed to cooperate in making it a suc- 
cess, 

The average enrollment of the Spring Hill 
School was seventy-five pupils, It was the custom 
of the trustees to elect one teacher for seven or 


eight months. An. assistant was employed for 
three or four months when the school was crowded. 
Since careful grading was impossible in such a 
system, the trustees employed my sister and me for 
seven months. In order to do this, it was neces- 
sary for the patrons to supplement the public 
fund with two hundred dollars, We, on our 
part, agreed to a decrease in our salaries for the 
sake of carrying out the plan. 

My teaching the summer term enabled us easily 
to grade the school. We found that the grades 
ranged from beginners through a ninth grade, 
which was really the second year of the high 
school. It was possible in classifying the pupils 
to omit the fifth and seventh 
grades, 





experimental station in which 
the school methods used in the 
Normal should be demonstrated 
and in which various phases of 
educational work should — be 
tried for the purpose of deter- 
mining just what could be done 
ina rural community. If sue- 
cessful, this school was to be 
used as a model in spreading 
the good work throughout the 
county and perhaps elsewhere. 
To do this it was necessary 


all true growth and improve- 
ment are from within outward, 
and not from without inward. 
Considering this and also the 
fact thatthe prejudice of the 
rural communities toward the 
town must be dealt with, it was 


have to do the best we can with conditions as they exist. 
even this requires constant study, constant self-criticism, constant endeavor.— 
From the chapter “School Waste,” in “The Teacher,” by Florence Millner. 
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One by one the responsibilities in the training of children have been 

dropped by the home, Politics, business, or social demands 

wealthy have removed the children from the former nearness to parents, 

f while the need for providing for a family under modern conditions has done 

5 the same for the poor, leaving only among the so-called middle class any- 

thing approaching the close parental relations of our grandfathers’ house- 

holds, Even these homes have suffered decided modification. 

things that have been turned over to the school doubtless will permanently 

remain there,—probably it is best that they should. 

8 every teacher to look the educational situation fairly in the face, and to 

to understand first of all that F recognize the fact that in many ways present methods have outlived their 

usefulness, have fallen far behind the needs of the civilization of today. 

Things cannot be changed as in a twinkling of an eye and we shall simply 

To accomplish 
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upon the 


Many of the’ 


It becomes the duty of 


After getting school in run- 
ning order, we planned to or- 
ganize a School Improvement 
Association. Perhaps it will 
he well to give a detailed ac- 
count of how we accomplished 
this. Miss Luther agreed to 
come to our school on a certain 
afternoon to effect an organi- 
zation. ‘l’o secure a good at- 
tendance we wrote a personal 
letter to each patron and gave 
publicity to the affair in every 
possible way. When the day 
came, to our regret, there were 
only half a dozen ladies present. 
Notwithstanding this, we or- 
ganized and made pians for 
definite work to be done at once. 
Officers were elected, committese 
uppuinted and a time of meet- 
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considered best to have no di- 
rect official connection between 
this school and the Normal. 
Nothing had been done along 
this line until the autumn of 
1910. It happened that in the 
summer of that year, I was 
teaching a six-weeks term in 
Spring Hill, a country place 
nine miles from Troy. Finding 
conditions in both school and 
community needing improve- 
ment, I spoke to Miss Luther, 
the teacher of English at the 
Normal and the President of 
Pike County School Improve- 
ment Association, about the 
plan of the Normal. She 
agreed to assist me in working 
It out in the Spring Hill School. 
lo her labor and inspiration is 
due the success of the attempt. 
Realizing that one great pur- 
pose of a school is to train for 
citizenship and also that 
through the school must come 
the uplift of the entire com- 
munity, our first idea was to 
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THE TOMATO CLUB GIVES AN OUTDOOR BANQUET 


ing was decided upon. One 
point to notice is that we began 
working at once. A plan was 
conceived by which money could 
be raised Each one was given 
something to do in carrying 
out this plan. 

A few of the ways we had of 
raising money were:—First, 
fees, paid by members of the 
Association; second, by various 
kinds of suppers served at pub- 
lic gatherings at the school- 
house; third, by plays or 
musical entertainments given 
by the pupils or the young peo- 
ple of the community. 

We realized that we must in- 
crease the membership of our 
Association. This we did in 
various ways. One was to have 
a program of songs and recita- 
tions given by the children at 
the meetings. Then items of 
real interest were always dis- 
cussed, The people never felt 
that they came there for noth- 
ing. ‘Lopics of home interest 
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were considered, work of the children was placed 
on exhibit and social conversation was engaged 
in. In the neighborhood, too, we talked constantly 
of what we were doing. When visiting our pa- 
trons, we never failed to insist upon their coming 
to the next Association meeting. Asa result, our 
membership increased until it included almost 
every eligible person. 

The various phases of the Association work to 
be taken up were interior decoration, exterior im- 
provement and social uplift. I shall discuss the 
results of these lines of work later. 

In discussing what was done the first year, I 
shall begin with the course of study. This we 
arranged according to the course adopted by our 
State, including Manual Arts, which had never 
been taught here before. Under this we included 
basketry, paper cutting, clay-modeling, drawing, 
water-color painting, cooking and sewing. In- 
stead of finding the people opposed to the inno- 
vations we found them pleased with our teaching 
practical things. All except cooking and sewing 
were taught at school. Owing to luck of equip- 
ment, cooking and sewing were taught by means 
of clubs, in which the children did the work at 
home and samples of which were exhibited on 
stated occasions. These two clubs served to con- 
nect the home and the school. Still more thor- 
oughly was this accomplished by the Corn and 
Tomato Clubs organized later. It is needless to 
go into detail of their organization but one point 
I shall mention—that is, that our Association of- 
fered prizes for the best work done in these clubs. 
We found them to be one of the most important 
phases of our school work, easily correlated with 
the regular school branches, such as Language, 
Arithmetic, Agriculture and Drawing; in fact, 
we eliminated part of the book work and substituted 
practical wont related to the home. 

One of the first interior improvements was to 
remove an unnecessary partition in order to have 
a sufficiently large auditorium. Next-we pur- 
chased a second-hand piano, twenty dollars’ 
worth of pictures, thirty dollars’ worth of books, 
material for manual training and other facilities 
that we deemed necessary for yood results in our 
work, 














DEMONSTRATOR DISCUSSING PLANT DISEASES 

The yard was laid off with lawns, driveways 
and playgrounds, 

To help carry out our **Social Center”? idea, a 
Literary Society and Tennis Club were organized 
among the young people. 


‘the crowd. 
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The most effective method of promoting the 
social betterment of Spring Hill was a series of 
lectures and musical numbers given throughout 
the year under the auspices of the School Improve- 
ment Association. ‘This course consisted of First, 
a musical number by Troy’s Music Study Club; 
Second, a lecture by Prof. L. N. Duncan on 
“Scientific Farming;’’ Third, an address by Dr. 
Dressler on “*Civic Righteousness;’’ Fourth, 
**Organization of ‘Tomato Clubs,’’ by Miss Luth- 
er; Fifth, Literary Program by the Nineteenth 
Century Club of Troy. 

To Miss Luther is due the credit of having 
thought out this plan. To prepare the people to 
receive these numbers in the right spirit was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The rough element gave 
trouble, by causing disorder. Even those inter- 
ested in the work feared that it would amount to 
nothing. However, it was accomplished with 
very noticeable improvement in the behavior of 
I shall just mention some of the 
things done the second year. The opening of 
school was characterized by a large attendance of 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC CORN CLUB 


patrons and by an increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled. The term of school was length- 
ened to eight months. 

A splendid exhibit of school and club work was 
shown at the County Fair. The library was in- 
creased, sanitary drinking arrangements were in- 
stalled and a new piano was purchased. One 
special feature of this year was the graduating 
exercises held at the close of the school year in 
which pupils of the seventh and ninth grades gave 
a program in honor of their completing the work 
— in their respective grades. Mr. N. R. 
Baker, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, was 
present on this occasion and was kind enough to 
say that the Spring Hill School possessed more of 
the facilities necessary for a Model School than 
any other school he had visited. 

ow for some of the results of our attempt. 
Eighteen schools had exhibits at the County Fair 
in 1912. It was said that the Tomato Club ex- 
hibit of the county was as good as the one shown 
by the entire State at Montgomery. In 1911 the 
State Normal School gave a Lyceum Course to fif- 
teen schools in the county. This year it is giving 
the same to thirty schools. It is now being re- 
quested by schools in other counties that the Nor- 
mal give this course to them. There are now six 
aa from Spring Hill attending the Normal. 
‘rom the entire county there are twelve students 
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A CLASS IN CANNING 


attending the college who are paying their ex- 
penses with money earned in Tomato Club work, 
Other schools are saying, *‘What Spring Hill can 
do, we can do,”’ and they are doing it. The 'T'o- 
mato Club membership in the county has increased 
from thirty tv one hundred eighty-seven. A few 
incidents will serve to show what Tomato Clubs 
mean to girls in the country. 
community canned one thousand twenty-three 
cans. For these cans, from sales and from prizes, 
she received about seventy-five dollars. Another 
girl was enabled, by the proceeds of her patch, 
to move to Spring Hill from an isolated country 
place; there to attend school two years, and later 
to take the Summer Course at the Normal. Be- 
sides this she contributed largely to the support 
of the rest of the family. 

In another family a prejudiced father changed 
his attitude toward school and social affairs be- 
cause of the Club work. Now his daughters are 
allowed to come out to the social events of the 
school, a privilege formerly denied them, 

One girl who, the first year, did not receive the 
cooperation of her father, told me that now when- 
ever she expressed a wish for any assistance in any 
way it was readily given her. Countless other 
instances could be given but they all tend to prove 
the same thing—that thes? clubs are reaching the 
homes of the a and giving these girls an op- 
portunity to develop in themselves attributes neces- 
sary to make them helpful factors in the social 
life of our country. 

The Spring Hill School at present is being 
taught by Miss Lila Pritchett. Since my work 
this year is at the Normal, I am in a position to 
keep in touch with Spring Hill and to observe its 
progress. It won the first prizes offered for school 
and club exhibit as well as a number of prizes tor 
individual exhibits at the county fair. The 
people of Spring Hill feel justly proud of the 
reputation their school is making and of the fact 
that it, as a pioneer, is leading in the bringing 
about of an educational awakening throughout 
the country. 

May this gospel of community-development, 
the germ of which is the brotherhood of man, be 
spread until it reaches and permeates every part 
of our land. May the teachers realize their priv- 
ilege of being helpers in this great work. ‘Through 
all their discouragements may they take courage 
from knowing that they are helping in the ac- 
complishment of God’s great purpose of world- 
wide enlightenment. 





readers during the coming year. 





The preceding article is the first of a number treating of the Teacher's Influence in Her Community that The Editors hope to give to their 
What Miss Feminear and Miss Luther accomplished for the obscure community of Pike County might be 
accomplished in many anather—mind you, we don't say in every—community. Allied with this article are the personally narrated stories on 
Page 34, of the humbler—yet noteworthy—achievements of other virile young men and women who brought to their patrons more than a head 


Sull of facts in pedagogy, and on Page 35 the suggestions for making the Schoolroom a Scene of Social Activity through Easily Arranged Socials. 
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Educators Who Do Interesting Things 


SKETCHES OF TWO WORKERS IN DIFFERENT FIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Hugo Munsterberg, Educational Agitator 
EIS at it again, the German-American 
H professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is always saying something to 
make people think. Heé has one of those minds 
that is both specific and general. He makes 
broad, sweeping statements of principles which 
he believes to be valuable to his readers or hear- 
ers and then he backs up his generalizations with 
facts which are said to have been proved in that 
wonderful psychological laboratory of his where 
they weigh and measure the things that were once 
thought to be imponderable and impalpable. 
Just now Mr. Munsterberg, in his new book on 
“Industrial Efficiency,”’ is assailing the problem 
that every progressive teacher from Maine to 
lower California is thinking about, how most 
practically to send young people to their work in 
the world; how to get the best possible person for 
each job that is to be filled. 

And Mr. Munsterberg is not content with say- 
ing that the way to get Johnnie to the job for 
which he will be best fitted is for his loving teach- 
ers and parents to study him and his capacities, 








PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


all the while preaching at him to be honest and 
industrious and wide awake and efficient. That 
isall very well when nothing better can be done, 
and that is what the educational world has been 
doing for a thousand years. Mr. Munsterbery. 
however, has been actually measuring the minds 
of motormen, telephone girls and other industrial 
employees and he finds by what they do under 
examination that at least a quarter of them are 
so made by nature that with all the best inten- 
tions in the world they simply cannot succeed in 
the occupations which they have chosen, or into 
Which they have drifted. If his results are cor- 
rect the most intelligent and sympathetic teacher 
In the school, the most devoted and conscientious 
parent in the home, cannot really tell what line 
of occupations Johnnie is fitted for. 

So Mr. Munsterberg proposes the new profes- 
sion of consulting psychologist. 

Supervisors and other specialists are not always 
Popular in the class room, and the proposal to 
add a visiting psychologist to the list might lead 

a lot of discussion. The point is that Mr. 
Munsterberg’s latest book sets one thinking 
Whether in the interest of the children, most of 
whom drift aimlessly into any old occupation, 
it might not be wise to employ such specialists. 


This is just the kind of thinking that Mr. 
Munsterberg has been forcing Americans to do 
ever since he came to this country in 1892 to be 
professor of psychology at our oldest university, 
Experts say that he has done as much as_perhaps 
any other man of our time to bring psychology 
right down to physiological facts. 

Whether this is right or not, and whether the 
nofmal school way of teaching psychology a gen- 
eration ago with its categories and. classifications 
of the mind’s faculties ought not to be restored, 
is neither here nor there. What makes Mr. 
Munsterberg so interesting is that he has done 
very definite things which many young and pro- 
gressive Cducators have accepted as valuable and 
useful. If you are going to advise a girl whether 
or not to go into a telephone exchange he does 
not counsel you to act on your impressions of the 
girl’s personality; he supplies you with definite 
tests to put the girl through, which tests she must 
pass satisfactorily or you know in advance that 
she will be no good at the switchboard. 

It is not too much to say that when Mr, Mun- 
sterberg came to this country he found psychology 
an impractical science; he has helped to make it 
a very practical and helpful art. 

This educator is still a comparatively young 
man, born at Danzig, Germany, in 18643 and 
educated in medicine, natural science and philos- 
ophy at the universities of Leipzig and Heidel 
berg. - In this country he has written extensively 
on various subjects and almost always with some 
specific proposal in view, like that of the consult- 
ing psychologists for whom he would now like to 
make employment. Among his discoveries is that 
of the non-existence of the much discussed sub- 
conscious mind. 


Florence Milner, Teacher, Author 


How to succeed in teaching has lately been told 
so interestingly, and with.such charming femi- 
ninity, by Mrs. Florence Milner of Detroit, in 
her book **The Teacher,”’ that one is tempted to 
speculate if a woman’s advice to women is not 
generally best, after all. Most manuals of 
pedagogy, as it happens, have been written’ by 
men; a majority—doubtless too large a major- 
ity—of teachers are women. Science knows no 
sex, and the merest man, if he is an expert in 
education, is easily able to tell young women how 
to teach arithmetic or spelling. 

If, however, he undertakes to tell them how to 
dress, his advice is likely to be a joke. Yet a very 
important supplement to command of the™ five for- 
mal steps’” appears in the teacher’s tasteful attire. 

Certain it 1s that few books of counsel and sug- 
gestion have ever at the same time made so much 
of the big things that are inspiring and of the 
little things that are also big as does this book 
by the supervisor of the secondary department of 
the Detroit University School. One feels in 
reading it that here is a woman who must have 
lived what she teaches and preaches. Her idea 
seems to be that first and foremostiy to become an 
exceptional teacher one must be a normal woman. 

The many evidences of wide scholarship and 
literary taste which place Mrs. Milner’s book 
quite out of the class of cut and dried pedagogical 
manuals are perhaps explained by the fact that 
she has deliberately cultivated the alert intellect, 
the open mind. She started, if one is correctly 
informed, with no extraordinary educational ad- 
vantages. Beyond the training afforded by the 
small high school of Dowagiac, Michigan, from 
which she was graduated, and by five months at 
an obscure denominational college in Indiana, 
her education has been gained entirely by studies 
carried on while she has been teaching. Working 
from slender equipment at the outset, she has 
taught every subject of the high school curriculum 
except French (of which she had a reading 
knowledge). She has had employment in the 
public schools of Niles, Ann Arbor and Grand 





MRS. FLORENCE MILNER 


Rapids, serving in the high school: of the last 
named place as preceptress and as head of the 
department of mathematics. Since 1900 she has 
been connected with the well-known University 
Schvol, a Detroit preparatory institution. 
Whoever begins to read **’The Teacher,”’? which 
was rewritten from a series of talks given by Mrs. 
Milner before the Summer School of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, realizes at once that 
she is a trained writer,—even if he should happen 
not to have been familiar with any of her many 
contributions to the educational press. She has, 
as a fact, written stories, poetry, special and 
feature articles for leading magazines to say 
nothing of contributions to pedagogical literature, 
From her school work and her literary work 
one feels that Mrs. Milner must have learned the 
mdst valuable of all lessons, that of being one’s 
self. Her counsel, at all events, to young people 
very frequently takes that turn. Nothing more 
pat could be said toa young teacher than this, 
from her chapter on ** Relation to Pupils:”’ 
“School is not_a stage upon which one is ex- 
pected to play a part, but Abit of real life where 
naturalness is the prime re ifte: It never de- 
mands any different*tone of vetee, any different 
lift of the head, any difference in any singular 
particular. Let the individual that you are walk 
straight into the schoolroom. Once there, be 
yourself every moment. There is no other safe 
course of action either in the schoolroom or out.’’ 





The E-diters have planned to devote this page 
to men and women in the educational field whose 
work ts interesting because it ts unusual, Dr. 
Muensterberg's fame ts world wide for he ts one 
of the leading figures in the educational activity 
of the age. We are glad to tell our readers 
something about this genius and feel sure they 
will enjoy this informal sketch of him. 

/t ought to be an inspiration to read of the 
career of Mrs. Milner and to look upon her 
serene countenance. As her astute btographer 
puts it, here ts a teacher who has ‘deliberately 
cultivated the alert intellect, the open.mind.” 
We will share with you a piece of. good news, 
Mrs. Milner has promised towrite for usa serial 
story of special interest to readers. A familiar- 
ity with Mrs. Milner's work makes tt safe for 
us to prophesy a treat for you tn thts sertal 
which will begin in a ferw months. 
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My Success—How I Won It and Kept It 


THE LIFE-STORY OF CORDELIA B. FAULKNER 


SyNOPsIS OF PARTI. ‘‘FAILURE:’’ At nine years of 
ize the heroine was inspired with a desire to become 
a teacher in a public school; at seventeen, after two 
vears of high school work, she entered a Massachu- 
setts State Normal School, from which she was gradu- 
ated two years later. Her first school was the second 
primary grade in a mill town, at eight dollars a week. 
Most of the forty-nine children were French or Italian, 
many attending only to gain school certificates so they 
could work in the mills. The ring-leader, Giacomo 
Vera, proving unmanageable, is feruled severely. He 
misrepresents the affair to his father, who appears after 
school hours flourishing a revolver, evidently intend- 
ing to drive the teacher out. Sle wins his co-opera- 
tion by getting him to make Giacomo sing. Later, 
the boy shows his change of spirit by leaving various 
treasures on her desk, but outwardly he remains sullen 
and intractable, general disorder prevails, and a riot 
is imminent. 


PART II. SUCCESS 

IMAGINED I had learned in the Normal 
| School how to think things out for myself, 

but thrown upon my own resources in the 
mill-town school, { found myself utterly at a loss. 
Conditions grew worse rapidly, and [ realized that 
unless I could master the situation soon, the 
breaking up of the school was not far off. Oh, 
for an inspiration, like asking Giacomo’s threaten- 
ing father to sing! 

No inspiration came, and by the middle of the 
third ak of the term, I was so worried I could 
neither eat nor sleep. All night Vhursday it 
rained, a record-breaking downpour. — Friday 
morning showed no let-up, and the streets and 
school yard were flooded. The children all came 
to school, and so did I, but the sozzling condition 
we were in is indescribable. We marched and 
sang, played games and had gymnastics, until I, 
for one, could hardly stand. 

At length, though I had no authority to do it, 
I dismissed school for the day, as I did not dare 
have the children sit still in their wet clothes. I 
stood at the head of the stairs and watched them 
march down and out into that foot-and-a-half of 
swirling, muddy water, yelling as they saw what 
was ahead of them. I was dizzy, feverish, and 
beset with terror of I know not what. Suddenty 
the hall grew dark, and | fell on the floor at the 
head of the stairs, unconscious, just after the last 
child, Giacomo, had passed. It was the first and 
the last time that I ever have fainted away. 

Half-way down the stairs, the boy turned to 
say good-bye to me, as he 
afterwards explained. He 
was frightened, but with 
the uncanny wisdom such 
children sometimes show, 
instead of calling the atten- 
tion of the other pupils, he 
summoned the — first-grade 
teacher and with her ap- 
proval ran for the doctor 
who lived near by. 

He came at once—the 
gruff old man who was 
chairman of the school com- 
mittee. He stamped about 
in his big high-strapped 
rubber boots and growled 
that I had no right to dis- 
miss the school. I tried to 
sit up and talk to him, but 
shook until my teeth chat- 
tered. Then he spoke more 
gently, helped me down- 
stairs lifted me into his 
carriage and took me to 
my boarding-place. He 
said I had taken a sudden 
cold, but the real trouble 
was, *‘Nerves—might ha’ 
known they'd go back on 


Recorded by Fannie Wilder Brown 
IN THREE PARTS 


y’ here.*’ He ordered me to give up the school. 

One factor of success is not to know when you 
are beaten. Some people call that by another 
name. **Deel’s got « streak o” mule in her,’’ my 
grandfather used to chuckle. ‘**Never got that 
from me, Gran’ma’am!”’ I admit there may be 
cases in which perseverance, grit, may be carried 
too far, may become obstinacy, but I never found 
that place in my own career, 

1 flatly refused to give up the school, and the 
tough old man liked me better then. ** Plucky, 
ain't you?’ he asked, with an approving nod. 
“Think you might ha’ done pretty well, if they 
hadn’t sent you to such a God-forsaken town as 
this.” 

**T wasn’t sent here to fuil,’’ I answered. °'I 
was sent here because they thought I could keep 
this school, and I can. This faintness isn’t any- 
thing—just a touch of nerves, as you say. I'll 
be fit as a fiddle Monday morning, and can go 
right through the term and not even shiver again.” 

After a lively skirmish, we agreed upon a com- 
promise. ‘The doctor, in his capacity of school 
committee, was to furnish a substitute for two 
weeks. I was to leave town as soon as the weather 
permitted, get over my cold, and take a complete 
rest. Unless I fully recovered during my leave 
of absence, I was not to come back. If 1 should 
return, I was to apply to the doctor’s wife for a 
room and board—an arrangement which proved, 
later, to be most satisfactory. 

The next day I took refuge with my mother, 
who was keeping house simply near our old home. 
After two days of rest and relaxation, I was as 
yood as new except for the fag-end of my cold, 
‘Then I eagerly set to work to find a solution to 
my problem. Before going on with that, how- 
ever, I must stop to teil you about Randolph 
Chester. 

When I was a little girl, Randolph was a big 
boy living across the street from our house, and 
we saw a good deal of each other. He liked to 
have me play with him when there were no boys 
around, and was generous with his belongings; 
but he insisted that I should play what he liked, 
and as he liked it, He was six years older than 
I, and was graduated from the high school the 
year I entered it, Now he was in the New York 


office of his uncle, a wealthy and childless manu- 
facturer, and was said to be doing very well. 





CORDELIA CHOOSES HER CAREER 


When Randolph heard from his sister that | 
had come home used up, he came from New York 
to see me. He begged me to give up teaching 
and marry him. 

**You’re the only girl I’ve ever cared for,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’ve always wanted you to be my wife, 
I meant to wait until I had won you before | 
proposed, but I’ve got to go back to New York 
tomorrow— business is business, you know.’” 

A delightful shiver, unexpected and novel, 
stole over me as soon as Randolph began to plead 
his case. I had always liked him, and I felt now, 
exultantly, that the thrilling romance of life was 
on its way to us. I listened intently, hazdly 
murmuring a word, until he had finished all he 
could think of to say. 

‘I’m working up,’’ he went on. ‘‘Uncle 
Bob’s a peach. He’s offered me ten thousand 
for a wedding present, a hundred and fifty a 
month from the day I’m married, and an interest 
as soon as I’ve worked up to it.” 

He paused, but I had only *‘That’s fine!’’ to 
say to that. 

**T don’t want you to wear yourself out teach- 
ing school. School teachers almost always get 
bossy. I can’t imagine that of you, but I don't 
want to risk it. You needn’t promise to marry 
me if you aren’t ready to decide yet, but don’t 
teach school any longer—please don’t!”’ 

Another kind of a shiver, a cold and not at all 
delightful one, ran up and down my spine. All 
the glow of romance was gone. If Randolph had 
begged me not to teach on account of my health, 
he might have won me. If he’d claimed me be- 
cause he loved me, I should not have said **No!”’ 
As it was, I was piqued. 

Suddenly I realized that I had not yet learned 
to “boss” myself, and that was why [ had failed 
to control a roomful of children. How could I 
manage servants and a home? The quality he 
begrudged me, I needed to win—it was exactly 
what I lacked. But if I had taken his lesson to 
heart, and remembered that men in general don’t 
like to be bossed, and that I must never seem to 
them to be a “‘bossy’? woman, it would have 
saved me trouble by and by. 

I said, **I really think a lot of you, Randolph, 
and you know it, but—Ive chosen my career. and 
I must make good at it before I can give it up. 
Perhaps later—”’ 


i] 


**No,”? he said, ‘‘you 
must give it up now. If 
not—”’ 

“Very well,’’ I replied, 
**then—not.”’ 

Six months afterward, he 
sent me his wedding cards, 
I cried myself to sleep that 
night, but, though I did 
not know it then, it was not 
for love of Randolph Ches- 
ter, but for love of love. 
Having put Randolph out 
of my life, I set myself to 
find out why I had failed 
in my school. I had run 
short of self-control, but 
that, like the children’s un- 
ruliness,, was only an indi- 
cation of lack of adjust- 
ment. If all was as it 
should be, the friction 
would be almost imper- 
ceptible, Or it was as If 
had worked out a difficult 
problem and obtained a 
wrong answer, an ympos- 
sible answer. Would that 
show the science of mathe: 
matics to be at fault? Not 
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at all. It would show that I hadn’t understood 
the principle I was trying to use, or had made.a 
mistake in my figures, or perhaps that I didn’t 
understand the terms of my problem. Which 
could it be? 

I knew my subjects thoroughly. I understood 
the principles of teaching, and had made no mis- 
take in applying them. Did I understand my 

ecliar problem? As soon as that question pre- 
sented itself to me, I saw that I had reached the 
core of the difficulty. 

That grade was a jumble. It was no more like 
an “observation”? room such as we had practised 
upon in the Normal School than an ungraded 
school in the country would be. Ll imagined my- 
self to be one of those big boys soon into one 
of the little seats in the back row. Then I saw 
that I had been trying to treat boys and girls in 
their early *teens, precocious as unguarded chil- 


dren always are even without the southern blood. 


of these children, like pupils in an average second 
primary grade, I had seen they were only about 
four years old according to our standards of edu- 
cation and culture, but had not seen they were 
older than I in knowledge of life. Was it any 
wonder I had failed to bold them ? 

The difficulty located, the next step was to cor- 
rect it. I divided each class, not according: to 
age or size, but according to development, and 
arranged “*busy work” to take the place of all 
study periods. I used kindergarten material for 
the most backward chiidrea, and tracing, draw- 
ing in colors, designing and manual training for 
the more advanced. I insisted on having seats 
and desks of suitable size for the larger children, 
and as it happened that the grammar school build- 
ing was being refitted at the time, I was able to 
secure what I demanded—thanks to the doctor. 
] arranged object lessons to teach English, drilling 
carefully upon the sounds making up our words. 
I] exchanyed an hour a day with the teacher of 
Grade I, giving one of my object lessons in Eng- 
lish for one of her excellent drills in singing. 

The most successful innovation was something, 
so far as I know, new at the time, though of late 
itis being introduced extensively. I allowed the 
children to plan and present simple dramatic 
seenes built up from their reading lessons, or sug- 
gested by them. ‘The “‘play’? was given during 
the last hour,in the afternoon, every day, the 
tine allowed being longer or shorter according to 
the kind of work they had done, and their de- 
portment, during the day. It was wholly the 
work of the children, my part being only to direct 
and encourage them. No costuming, stage-set- 
ting or properties, except such as the room fur- 
ished, were allowed—simple dialogue, with as 
much acting as the children couid invent, 


The Two Great Families of 


N SPITE of all that has been urged for and 
against the cultivation of an Anglo-Saxon 


style, some further emphasis may well be laid’ 


on several phases of this subject for the benefit of 
those who are ‘*breaking into literature.’ The 
constant tendency of the young writer is to ex- 
press too much. Hisor her words come tumbling 
vut in a perfect torrent and often serve to obscure 
rather than clarify the meaning. Of late the 
note sounded by rhetoricians has been one of mod- 
eration: not too many Latin words nor either too 
many Anglo-Saxon. ‘To a writer. to whom a 
complex style is natural, however, this vague rule 
apt to be misleading for it only goes to strength- 
en his belief that all the words he uses are neces- 
sury to express his meaning. A decided leaning 
toward the use of simple words, therefore, it is the 
purpose of this paper to urge. , 
brief glance at the history of the. English 
’nguage may help us to judge the comparative 
values of the twy great families of, words which 
4d our tongue its distinctive characteristics. 
nglish is one of the youngest of the great 


World langugaes. At the time of the Norman 
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The way those children improved was astonish- 
ing! Even the old doctor grew enthusiastic, and 
used to drop in to see what was going on if he 
wasn’t too much in a hurry when he started out 
on his afternoon rounds. I never saw such rapid 
improvement before or since, probably because I 
never had any other opportunity to deal with 
children so eager for development. And I de- 
veloped, too, that year—I can see now that I did. 
I look back to that re-adjustment as the first great 
crisis of my life. ‘The whole year was the busiest 
and the happiest I then had known. 

At its end, I was asked to take a grammar grade 
at ten dollars a week ina larger town. ‘There I 
again studied local conditions, and practised in- 
stantly placing myself, mentally, in the position 
of any child who seemed to be ill at ease or dis- 
orderly. In that way I was soon able to work 
out a program to win the interest and stimulate 
the ambition of the pupils. 

Under such conditions, discipline takes care of 
itself. The one at the helm must be alert, clear- 
sighted and firm; she must be able to steer, and 
she should be familiar with her course. A remark 
the superintendent of this school made to the 
teacher of the grade below mine, and repeated by 
her, was a real encouragement to me though I 
was still falling far short of my own ideals. ‘The 
teacher, new to the building, said that Miss 
Faulkner had a fine class this year, and could 
make a good showing, but that next year, with 
the class I would have then.— ‘*AIL children 
have enough ability and energy to do well,”’ the 
superintendent told her, **and they are delighted 
to use it as much as they can. What Miss Faulk- 
ner does is to give her children a chance.”” 

I staid there two years. ‘Then I was asked if I 
would take second year work at eight hundred 
and fifty a year in a highschool in a neighboring 
city. I accepted the position, studied through a 
part of the summer, kept ahead of my classes 
carefully, and soon had what was called a model 
grade there. Two years more of persistent climb- 
ing, and I became principal of the school—more 
of an achievement for a woman in those days than 
it would be today. I specialized in the natural 
sciences, of course, following the bent given to 
my inclination in the Normal School. 

After that, it was plain sailing for so long a 
period T can hardly realize it was so long—the 
uneventful years are slow in passing, but swift in 
review, For more than ten years I had frequent 
opportunities to better myself, and often a choice 
between two or more important vacancies, the best 
then. open to women, was asked to teach iu 
private schools, asked to form private classes in 
Nature Study and to give talks before teachers 
and in clubs of women. I chose to remain in the 


By Richard Braunstein, M. A. 


conquest in 1066 it was still unborn, the old 
Anglo-Saxon being the language of **Angle- 
land.’ This was a simple, uncouth tongue, well 
fitted to the uncouth people who used it. The 
Norman invasion brought into the country the 
elegant and courtly Norman French, and for a 
century or so these two tongues existed side by 
side, the one the language of the court and the 
city, the other the language of the field and ham- 
let. It was this period. that was the birth of the 
English language. But that birth was a very 
gradual one. Little by little the new tongue grew 
up, gathering its language impartially from the 
Norman and the Saxon, until about two hundred 
years after the conquest, by whichtime the pure 
Saxon had become a dead language and the 
French a foreign tongue. 

During the transition stage the two races inter- 
mingled very little or-not-at all. The Normans 
remained the thinkers of the nation, the Saxons 
the workers. It was only natural, therefo.e, that 
the character of the Saxon words in the new lan- 
guage should differ greatly from >that of the 
Norman. 
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public schools because I wished to help in making 
them what they are supposed to be, our Nation’s 
bulwark and pride. 

One important factor of success I realize now, 
as I look back upon these years, but did not real- 
ize while they were in progress: I secured my own 
health by looking well after the health of my 
pupils, particularly in the matter of fresh air and 
wholesome exercise, and by living a simple, reg- 
ular life, under as congenial conditions as I could 
command, I chose relaxation and refreshment 
rather than stimulation and distraction. This 
was particularly true of my vacations, which I 
continued to spend after my mother left me much 
as I had spent them while she lived. Her death, 
soon after my success had been won, was an un- 
speakable loss, Thereafter, I tried to live more 
as she had lived, quietly, helpfully, pleasantly, 
and in addition I spent as much time ‘as it was 
possible for me to spend, morning, noon and 
night, in God’s out of doors. 

The next crisis came after an unusually warm 
June, now six years ago. 

For the first time in many years, I found my- 
self decidedly out of sorts. Looking back upon 
the work of the year, I discovered that my classes 
had been rather less interested, on the whole, than 
I had a right to expect. 

“It is natural,’? I said to msvelf. “I have 
been teaching in ‘this building four years, and 
right in this room for three. ‘The very walls are 
tired of me. ‘The room and I have been together 
too long. We need a change, and change it shall 
be.”’ 

“Within a few days, I learned that the principal 
of the high school in Hobartsburg was to be 
married in September. I had refused the school 
some five years before, and she had accepted it. 
The building was one of the best equipped in the 
State, and was fifty miles from the school I had 
served in so long. ‘The salary was excellent, as 
salaries for women teachers go—a thousand a 
year. The superintendent was an agreeable but 
rather self-assertive young man whom I had met 
several times during the preceding summer. I 
sat down and wrote to him, announcing my will- 
inguess to take the school. Almost by return 
mail, I received a reply. “‘He doesn’t waste 
much time before snapping me up when he gets a 
chance,’’ I thought contentedly, seating myself 
in’ a rocker in front of an open window in my 
room to read his letter. 

My offer was respectfully declined. 


Incredulous? Indignant? Yes, Iwas. Could 
I no longer take my pick of the schools? If not, 


why? 


Words 


We may see this great difference best by look- 
ing first at some Anglo-Saxon words and then at 
some Norman. Wood, stone, chase, hare, ground, 
hill, common terms like these are in most cases of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. But pleasure, enchantment, 
remorse, sensation, philosophy, science, words 
which express a mental concept, but of which you 
could not draw a picture on paper, these are, 
most of them, from the Latin through the 
Norman. 

Where we have a word from each source to des- 
ignate one object or idea, another difference may 
be noted. The Anglo-Saxon word is usually the 
general term covering all the members of a class, 
while the Norman is more specific, giving some 
especial quality toitsobject. Familiar examples 
of words are cow and shecp from the Anglo-Saxon ; 
beef and mutton from the Norman. ‘These words 
epitomize the history of the Norman invasion. 
‘The Saxon serfs, working in the fields, tending 
the flocks, and serving in the Norman kitchens, 
had their own names for the beasts of the fields. 
But when the meat was served on the Norman 


(Continued on page 46 ) 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—VII. 


THE TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 


changes the mere holder of a teacher’s certif- 

icate into a teacher. It is his contract of em- 
ployment which invests the teacher with his public 
character, makes him a quasi judicial officer, and 
places him in /oco parentis with the children en- 
trusted to his care. From this contract most of 
the rights, duties, and liabilities of the teacher 
arise. Is the contract legal? How long is the 
teacher employed under it? Can the teacher re- 
cover his salary under it? May the teacher 
rightfully be dismissed under it? Is the district 
liable in damages to the teacher for a breach of 
it? Is the teacher responsible to the district for 
failing to perform his part of it?’ What deduc- 
tions may rightfully be made from the teacher’s 
salary? These are a few of the practical ques- 
tions which indicate the importance of this sub- 
ject. Consideration of them should cause the 
teacher to view his contract of employment in a 
new light and in consequence better to create and 
protect his own interests thereunder. 


NECESSITY FOR A WRITTEN CONTRACT 

In the absence of a statutory requirement, an 
oral contract of the teacher with the proper au- 
thority is sufficient (35 N. EF. 842). Under most 
statutes, however, the teacher’s contract of em- 
ployment is expressly required to be in writing 
(35 Cye 1082). Whenever the statute requires a 
written contract, an oral one is unenforceable; 
harder yet for the teacher, he can not recover on 
aquantum meruit (‘*as much as he has served,”’) 
although his services were necessary, acceptable 
and beneficial to the school corporation (71 N, 
E. 956). Under such circumstances the teacher 
has no legal remedy if the school authorities re- 
fuse to pay him—he has paid a high price for his 
experience. 

t is to the teacher’s advantage for the contract 
to be in writing, although the law does not re- 
quire it; it is then definite, more easily proven, 
and less liable to be disputed in any of its stipu- 
lations. Care must be taken, however, to have 
all of the terms of the contract embodied in the 
writing, for under the “parol evidence rule” in 
the absence of fraud or mutual mistake only the 
written contract can be recognized or enforced by 
the courts (Greenleaf on Evidence, 16th Edition, 
275), That the contract must be gathered from 
more than one written instrument—for example, 
a letter of application and a resolution of the 
board accepting it—is not objectionable, if the 
different instruments relate to the same subject 
and together form a single entire agreement (72 
N. E. 159), 

If a district school board employs the teachers, 
it is enough if the contract is entered into at a 
legal session, although it is reduced to writing 
and signed after the board has adjourned. In 


|: IS a contract, strictly speaking, which 








*The abbreviations in parentheses in these articles refer to 
court reports of the various states. 


reference to this subject the Kansas Court has 
said (22 Pac. 712): ‘“The main fact to be de- 
termined is whether the board made this contract. 
If it did, it could be reduced to writing and 
signed by the director or the treasurer. * * * It 
nay be done at a meeting of the district board. 
That is the better way. It may, however, be 
directed to be done at that time and immediately 
afterwards reduced to writing and signed by the 
parties.” 
REQUISITES OF THE CONTRACT 

The contract to be valid must be mutual, cer- 
tain, definite, and free from fraud and illegality. 
It must substantially comply with all the formal 
requisites prescribed by statute, as: that it be 
entered into and signed by the proper authorities, 
that it be signed by both parties, that it specif'y 
the time of employment, the wages to be paid, 
and any special agreements that the parties have 
made. 

It appears in an Indiana case (72 N. E. 159) 
that a certan Miss Taylor applied to a certain 
school board for a position. The record of the 
board contained the following: **Moved and 
seconded that the following teachers be employed 
for the ensuing year: Misses Serepta Dean, Grigs- 
by, Coats, Higyins, Thirza Dean, Taylor, and 
Bassenger—carried.’’ Later, however, the trus- 
tees repudéated this alleged contract with Miss 
Taylor, who brought suit for damages, The 
court allowed the letter of application and the 
resolution of the trustees to be considered to- 
gether as the written terms of the contract. The 
omission of Miss Taylor’s Christian name was 
not regarded as a material objection to the con- 
tract, as her identity could be established by 
parol. But the alleged contract was held unen- 
forceable on account of indefiniteness. Taken 
together the application and the order of the 
board, as the court pointed out, ‘‘do not tell 
when the schools in the town of Petersburg began 
in the year 1901—neither the day nor the month— 
or the grade appellant was to teach, or the pay 
she was to receive. It can not be claimed that 
they are definite in these essentials to a complete 
contract, * * * Where a statute prescribes a mode 
of exercising a power, that mode must be adopted. 
Persons contracting with school trustees are bound 
to take notice that their powers are limited by 
law.’” 

In an early Indiana case (26 N. E. 686), where 
it was assumed that no statute required the con- 
tract of the teacher to be in writing, a teacher 
entered into a verbal agreement with a trustee, 
who agreed to pay her ‘‘good wages’’ to teach 
the ensuing term of school. Ina suit for damages 
brought by the teacher against the district on 
account of its refusal to allow her to teach, it 
was held that because of indefiniteness no contract 
had been formed. ‘*It is necessary for the in- 


furmation of the citizens,’’ said the court, **that 


_would be an acceptance of that offer. 


~ point of certainty. 


contracts made with teachers should be certain 
and definite in their terms; otherwise the citizens 
cannot guard their interests, nor observe the con. 
duct of their officers,”’ 

While a teacher’s contract that is indefinite as 
to compensation is properly held unenforceable, 
a number of cases have adjudged it valid where 
it failed to state when the teacher’s services should 
begin or end (6 Ala, 565; 93 Mo. App. 254; 
60 Atl. 798; 32 S, W. 631). In such cases the 
law implies that the services are to be rendered 
within the school year and shall begin when the 
school board fixes the opening of the term. It 
should be noted that by itself the mere vote of a 
school board in favor of employing a certain per- 
son as teacher does not constitute a contract of 
employment with such person, As the Supreme 
Court of California declared (36 Pac. 948): **The 
ballots were only an expression of choice on the 
part of the members casting them, and had no 
greater force or effect than an oral vote would 
have had. At most they amounted only to,an 
offer of employment, which respondent had a 


right to refuse and the board had a right to re- | 


voke or cancel at any time before acceptance.” 
Of course if the teacher, in a letter of application 
had previously offered to teach, the board’s vote 
If the 
teacher is careful to make his application in writ- 
ing detailed and definite, an acceptance of it will 
form a contract unobjectionable from the stand- 

fs such cases it is not neces- 
sary to a completed contract that the. board notify 
the teacher of his election or that he notify it of 
his acceptance (48 S. W. 136). It follows from 
the above principles that where a teacher has 
been regularly employed by a schoolboard, a re- 
fusal of the president to sign the contract, as re- 
quired by the statute, does not affect the validity 
of the contract (50 Mo. App. 65). 

Of course the individual members of the board 
acting separately cannot enter into a valid con- 
tract. The contract must be agreed upon ata 
properly convened meeting of the board, at which 
at least a majority of the members of the board 
are present and agree upon the contract (13. S. W. 
132). A contract signed by a majority of the 
board without a meeting and without consulta- 
tion is not binding on the district (27,Kan. 129). 

The board of trustees may bind the district by 
a contract with a teacher, although the contract 
is not to be performed before the election of a 
new board (27 N. E. 303). In the case cited the 
contracting trustees were only de facto officers 
and an entirely new board took their place, yet 
the court held that ‘*it seems very clear that the 
new board was bound by the contract of its pre- 
decessors, although such contracts are not to be 
performed until after the expiration of the term 
of the old board.” 

Where a contract is entered into by competent 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Something to Think About in Program Making 


GOOD PLANNING AND CLASS CONSOLIDATION WILL CONSERVE TIME 


regulated time schedule in the schovlroom. 

If a teacher remains in the same school for 
a number of years, each year will require a slight 
change in the program of the preceding year. It 
having proved helpful last year, one should vary 
it in order to prevent a monotony both for teacher 
and pupil. hen a new position is taken, try to 
get the program used by your predecessor, for the 
first week, if possible. Study your syllabus, your 
classes and your time. Plan to discover the aim 
of the syllabus that you are expected to follow. 
Determine during the first week what classes may 
recite profitably together. Consolidate the classes 
when the advancement of your pupils will allow. 

In following the course outlined by the New 
York State syllabus, in a two department school, 
it is advisable to let the seventh and eighth grades 
pursue their work in history, geography, arith- 
metic and agriculture together—drawing and 
physiology being alternated, supposing that the 
senior department has grades five to eight inclu- 
sive—possibly the fourth, ‘The fifth and sixth 
grades may be combined in reading, history, and 
spelling, while the fourth, fifth and sixth recite 
together in physiology, writing and drawing. 

In geography, the fifth grade and the sixth 
grade may each study the first term’s work sepa- 
rately and be united easily during the second 
term; especially satisfactory is it to put the two 
classes together for review during the latter part 
of the year, using double time for the combined 
class. 

Arrange your arithmetic classes with especial 
care, After placing before you a program that 
has done soi year for me, I will tell you how J 
manage the arithmetic work. Grades IV to VIII 
inclusive sit'in my room, while my assistant has 


Grades I-III. 
PROGRAM OF RECITATIONS 


9:20-9:40—7th, Sth History. (4th Reading 
in assistant’s room. ) 

9:40-9:55—5th Arithmetic. 

10:00-10:20—6th Arithmetic. 

10:20-10:40—7th, 8th Arithmetic or Algebra. 

10:40-10:55—4th Arithmetic. 


T reste is an advantage in having a well 
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11 :00-11:20—5th Geograph —— 

11:20-11 :40—6th Geagepir Wiest Term 

11 :00-11 :40—5, 6th Geography(Second Term). 

11:40-11:45—4th Spelling. ~ 

1:00-1:10—5th, 6th Spelling. 
* 1:10-1:30, Nature Study and Agriculture (Ex- 
plained later). 

1 :30-1 :45—4th English. 

1 :45-2:05—7th, 8th English. 

2205-2 :20—5th, 6th English (4th Geography in 
assistant’s room). 

2:20-2:40, Physiology 
Syllabus). 

2:40-2:55, Physiology 4th, 5th, 6th. 
I and JI alternated. ) 

2:55-3:10, Drawing and Writing alternated, 

Muscular movement in all grades. ) 

3:10-38:30—5th, 6th Reading o1 
Stories. 

You will observe that the seventh and eighth 
history are able to prepare their recitation either 
outside of school or during the afternoon before. 

The fifth grade pupils in arithmetic are usually 
in need of a great deal of drill. They are good 
workers if the work is carefully explained before- 
hand. During the first twenty minutes, while the 
history class recites, assign them a page of ex- 
amples in addition, subtraction, long multiplica- 
tion or long division or other review work for 
drill and stimulation to work, Assign enough 
to keep them busy for twenty minutes only. Ask 
them to try to have every one correctly done in 
the twenty minutes. Assign it immediately after 
roll-call each day. Do not let them know before- 
hand. They work industriously up to the time 
the class is called. Give them, in class, a five- 
minute mental test, reviewing the work of the 
previous day, then present fully the advance les- 
son, asstring yourself that each one in the class 
understands it. After the recitation they are 
assigned just enough of the advanced work in 
their books to keep them busy for the following 
period, after which they should hand in the work 
and take up the geography lesson. 

The sixth grade works upon a lesson assigned 
the previous-day, for the first two periods, when 
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History 


their class is called. After conducting a similar 
recitation with them, I assign them a twenty min- 


ute drill in review immediately following their 


class work, I try to give enough to keep them 
hustling during every one of the minutes and 


collect the work promptly upon the dismissal of 


the seventh and eighth grade class. The above 
gives the fifth grade about an hour of solid study 
in arithmetic, and the sixth grade twenty minutes 
more than that. The seventh and eighth grades 
have from 9:40 to 10:40 for arithmetic work. 
No work is assigned them after class but they us- 
ually continue by taking up the next day’s lesson 
while the subject matter is fresh. 

In Nature Study and Agriculture, the key-word 
for the respective grades, according to the New 
York syllabus, is: Grades 1-IV, Recognition; V- 
VI, Adaptation; VII-VII, Utilization. Each 
division Be its especial work in dealing with the 
same bird, animal, plant, insect and tree assigned 
for special study. Therefore the five grades (IV- 
VIII) recite together on Monday, in order that 
the fourth may be able to recognize the topic 
studied and that the other grades may review. 
On Tuesday the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades recite and the fourth does not. At this 
time we take up the adaptation of the same plant, 
animal, insect, bird or tree that they learned to 
recognize the day preceding. It 1s the work 
proper for grades V and VI and is review for 
grades VII and VIII. On the third day, grades 
VII and VIII study the utilization of the same. 
The earlier grades do not touch on this. On 
Thursday all grades may recite together again 
and the same order may be continued, This gives 
the grades VII and VIII a recitation every day, 
which should be the case; grades V and VI four 
recitations, which is right, and grade IV two— 
enough. 

By a little thought, as the first week or the 
second passes, you will be able to arrange a pro- 
gram that will help you to accomplish a good 
amount of work in the limited space of time that 
you have, When you have arranged a program 
for both recitation and study, follow it systema- 
tically and results will crown your efforts, 


Let Us Have Music in Every Rural School 


By J. M., Normal College, New York City 


N THE crowded curriculum of our rural schools 
| music has held little or no place. Educators 

are beginning to realize, as never before, the 
educational value of music, and the time is fast 
approaching when that subject will have its right- 
ful place in the daily program along with read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, etc. 

At present, however, in the rural school, the 
musical training of the children depends solely 
upon the character of the teacher. If he or she 
is unmusical there is generally no musical in- 
fluence, while, on the other hand, the teacher who 
can sing, or play on the piano is apt to have at 
least song singing in the schoolroom. This can 
be made a very valuable as well as an enjoyable 
exercise. Sometimes it seems that the trend of 
modern education is all toward intellectual de- 
velopment, with no outlet or training for the emo- 
tions, Through the medium of song, children 
can give expressiun to healthful sentiment, and 
their sympathies can be broadened and quickened. 
If the teacher has an appreciation of the content 
of the song, and if she has taught the class to 
watch and follow her direction, they will respond 
toevery emotion she feels. Such old songs as 
“Way Down upon the Swanee River’’ are espe- 
tially good material. I have seen children almost. 


colored boy for whom ‘all the world is sad and 
dreary,’ because he is so far from his mammy, 
and five minutes later, have seen the same chil- 
dren in a gale of laughter after a rollicking non- 
sense song like ‘*The Capital Ship;”’ or stimulated 
and fired with patriotism by **’The Watch on the 
Rhine”’ or **Star Spangled Banner.”’ Such sing- 
ing is an excellent disciplinary agent, also. If 
the morning exercises are closed with a hymn or 
song of serious sentiment, the children will go 
about the day’s lessons in the same quiet thought- 
rul mood. 

Since practically none of the children in the 
ungraded schools can read music, songs must be 
taught by rote. This is not difficult. Many 
beautiful songs can be obtained in very inexpensive 
editions, so that the children may be provided 
with the words. ‘The teacher should sing one 
phrase at a time and have the children repeat it 
after her until the melody is accurately learned. 

But the most important feature of all, in chil- 
dren’s singing, is the tone quality. It were far 
better there should be no music than that songs 
should be sung in the coarse, open, **yelling”’ 
quality, so often heard in the schoolroom. Such 
singing can never be pleasant to the listener and 
irreparable injury is done to children’s voices. 
All normal children are sopranos and can be 


taught to sing with a beautiful flute-like head 
tone. ‘Two or three nmtinutes of vocal drill daily 
will bring remarkable results. ‘The descending 
followed by the ascending scale sung to the sy!- 
lable *‘loo,’’ with teeth wide apart, lips round, 
and jaw, relaxed, is an excellent exercise. Chil- 
dren should use the lower part of the voice spar- 
ingly and always softly. Songs that run below 
E or D should be sung ina higher key, or if this 
makes the upper range too great, they should be 
rejected, 

There will always be found a few children who 
cannot “‘carry a tune.”? In many cases, if the 
children are small, a little individual help will 
remedy this defect, but until they can sing in 
tune they should not be allowed to sing with the 
others, as they not only ruin the effect of the 
song, but lose their greatest opportunity of learn- 
ing to sing, which is by training their ear through 
listening to others. A child should never be told 
that he cannot learn to sing since the percentage 
of those who cannot is very small. 

Let every teacher use her influence to have song 
singing in our rural schools. Let her teach the 
children and the community to appreciate beau- 
tiful tone quality and help to do away with the 
notion that children. sing well when they make 
a great noise. 
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English—How We Mastered Verb Forms 


children grammar has contended with their 

difficulty in the mastery of the verb forms. 
In fact hardly an hour passes during the schoo! 
day that the ear is not offended by the children’s 
misuse of them. Almost accidents lly—I might 
say—I stumbled on a method that proved very 
helpful along this line. 

**The play,”’ as the children term it, has be- 
come quite a feature in the English work of the 
grades. It was in writing one of these plays that 
the children and [ found so many opportunities 
to straighten out our verbs, and grapple with 
many new situations, In order to give you the 
real instances that occurred in our discussions I 
have copied the first scene of our play in which 
the children tried to show the desolate condition 
of the Jamestown Colony prior to its rescue by 
John Smith. I shall state brictly a few of tie 
instances where we changed the verb form. But 
I have also underlined a great many verbs in the 
scene, so that in reading it Ove may notice how 
many occasions presented themselves for inser- 
tion of the proper verb form. 

THE RESCUE OF JOHN SMITH 

Scene I—Colony at Jamestown in front of 
Smith’s home. House at right. ‘Two hard work- 
ers, Dale and White, sawing wood in front of 
house. T'wo lazy men, Yeardley and Claiborne, 
sitting on stools—one smoking, the other whit- 
tling. ‘I'wo women seated sewing, at right. ‘Two 
women just entering with baskets, at left, have 
come from granary and stop to chat with women 
sewing. 

Dale (stops sawing )—This colony will go to ruin 
if those Lazy-men don’t go to work, (Points to 
Lazy-men. ) 

White—You just expressed my thoughts. They 
might at least go hunting, carry the water or cut 
the wood. 

Dale—Winter is coming and there are not 
enough houses. Why! there’s Claiborne idling 
away his time. Why does he not finish his house ? 

White—He began to work on his house when 
I began on mine, [ am living in mine and he 
has only one side finished, (Men continue 
sawing, ) 

Claiborne—I’m tired of working. I want to 
go to England where I can live as a gentleman. 

Yeardley—What’s the use of hunting when most 
of our neighbors get killed by 
the Indians when they do go. 
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men’s work, even carry in the wood, 


(Women all talk together. ) 


Dale—Don’t you think it’s about time for 


Smith to come? (Stops sawing.) We have been 
waiting a long time for him. He is usually here 
at this hour. (Looks at watch. ) 

White—Perhaps some of the Indians have gath- 
ercd about him and are delaying him. 

Claiborne—I’m sure that Smith will get here 
soon, because he has often gotten out of trouble 
with the Indians before. 

Eleanor—Yes, Smith has great influence with 
them, just as he has with all the colonists, He’s 
the only man who can make the Lazy-men work. 

White—That reminds me of an idea I had. I 
think he would make a good leader for our 
colony. 

Virginia—Captain Smith has shown his bravery. 
Remember how he kept so many of us from going 
back to England last winter ? 

Dale—When Smith comes, let’s ask him to be 
our leader! (Smith enters with food.) Here he 
comes now. Snuth, what has kept you so long ? 

Smith—The Indians have kept me all this time. 
‘They say some of us have treated them unfairly, 
and Thad a hard time to get this little bit) of 
corn and meat, 

White—For quite a while, many of us have 
been talking about what a good leader you would 
make, and we have decided to ask you to manage 
our colony. 

Smith—I will govern it: gladly on these con- 
ditions. I have made laws for the whole colony 
and you must promise to obey them. 

First: All men must work or they can not cat. 

Second: We must not break our triendly treaty 
with the Indians. 

‘Lhird: Each man must put one-tifth of all his 
crops into the granary. (Turns to Lazy-men. ) 
You Lazy-men can show me that you will obey my 
laws by getting to work on your houses right 
now. (Exit Lazy-men.) If you all are willing I 
will go now to the Indian camp and try to get 
more food for us all. 

(Enp oF Scene I.) 

One of the mistakes prevalent among my pupils 
was the misuse of the present for the past perfect ; 
another was the use of the past tense where the 
present perfect rightly belonged. One may try 
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with great rigidity to impress the fact on the child 
mind that present perfect is used for action com. 
pleted at the present time, and that the past per- 
fect is used for action entirely completed at some 
past time; while the past tense is used for action 
that has just passed; all these definitions make 
little real impression on the child mind. When 
the occasion raises for him to express something 
in his personal experience, those names are mean- 
ingless to him; if recalled at all, they are re- 
membered as merely hard names that have some- 
thing to do with grammar. ‘They are not old 
and tried friends, they are mere technical names 
invented to befuddle their memories. What I tried 
to do was to make them recognize the necessity of 
the use of the proper one to convey their ideas, 

If we turn to the child’s individual experience 
when he attempts to make his contribution to the 
play, we find that he is brought face to face with 
a thought that is his own seeking expression. 
‘Lhe necessity at once arises for him to express it 
correctly so that those who hear him may under- 
stand him. At this point let me explain briefly 
our method of writing a play, Each member of 
the class has a copy of the outline which the class, 
as a whole, has drawn upat some previous lesson, 
Then the conversation is begun by an individual 
member suggesting what he would have the char- 
acters say to bring out the points covered in the 
outline. ‘This gives the chances for discussion, 
Each volunteer is given his turn. After several 
attempts have been made the speech which con- 
veys the idea in the best English is selected to be 
a part of the final play. | 

As I have said John Smith was our hero, The 
following instances are related just as they oc- 
curred in my actual class-room. ‘They are child- 
like, for the children usually led the discussion. 
These particular children belonged to a seventh 
grade and their youth accounts for the simplicity 
of thought and language. 

We met our first difficulty when a Lazy-man, as 
we termed him (we afterwards gave them suitable 
names), was trying to defend his own idleness. 
Here was our first confusion of the past and pres- 
ent perfect tense (I am quoting my illustration 
from the scene I have inserted in the beginning 
of the article.) The original speech ran like 
this: “*L was half sick all winter; how can you 
expect me to work? I think it was because of 
the cold weather and bad water.’? Many objec- 
tions were raised to this speech. One child said, 

**But the winter is all over. We 
. are writing about the summer. 














Claiborne—I have, been half 
sick .all winter. How could 
you expect me to work? I 
think it has been because of the 
cold weather and bad water. 

Jane—I was so ashamed to 
take food from the store-house 
this morning, because Mr. 
Claiborne says he will not put 
any morein, I do not intend 
to go there any more. 

Eleanor—Never mind, Jane, 
none of us can go any more. 
The food is nearly gone. I 
dread the coming of winter, 
We inust either get more food 
from England or the Indians. 
We have not been friends with 
the Indians, and John Smith is 
the only one who can get food 
from them. Some of the men 
are so lazy they won’t work; 
nor will they put food in the 
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That sounds as if the winter 
were still here. The Lazy-man 
must make it sound as if his 
sickness were over, for he is 
well now.”’? He suggested as a 
correction, ‘I have been sick all 
winter.’’ Thus we were brought 
face to face with a real occasion 
for the proper use of tenses to 
express the child’s thought 
clearly: the present perfect 
must be used in place of the 

ast. when action is completed, 
in the past. 

Ina few moments the same 
mistake was discovered in an- 
other verb in this same speech. 
In place of, “*I think it was the 
cold weather,’’ etc, they. Mr 
serted, **I think it must have 
been the cold weather,’’ ete. 
The English here was a bit con- 
fused, but as. it exemplified the 














verb form and made that point 





granary, but they eat all they 
want. 


Mary—It’s an outrage. Mrs. 
Claiborne and I mauet da the 


steme with charenal, 


NoTE: The plant used for the decorative panel is the thistle. Draw the flower masses 


with the side of the crayon; then define the calyx and accented sections of leaves and 
Tiehtly sugcest the colers of plant with touches of creen and violet. 


clear, I let it stand. Another 
child interposed with, How 
can you expect me to work 
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sounds funny in there.”? ‘‘Why does it?” 
I queried. received the answer that the work 
was finished at the time of which they were 
speaking and it should read, ‘*How could you,” 
etc. So after some discussion, we decided that a 
verb expressing action still going on (present 
tenses) sounded wrong with the rest of the verbs ex- 
pressing action which was completed (past tenses). 

Then I asked just what would express our 

meaning. ‘This was a new situation to us—the 
use of auxiliaries—so we took out our grammars 
and found that past perfect expressed action as 
being completed at some past time-—that is, we had 
learned its technical name; a real experience in 
which we felt the need of the use of the Past 
Perfect. 
- (Note—Some grammars call this the Past Per- 
fect of the Potential Mode, but I preferred to 
teach can, may, must, etc., as auxiliaries, as Scott- 
Southworth does. ) 

We looked over the whole once again to see that 
all the verbs were in some past form, since the 
action was all completed action. Then we de- 
cided that in the future *‘verbs must be in some 
past form when referring to the same completed 
action.*” As the play progressed, this same situa- 
tion was met without further difficulty. 

We had now arrived at the point in our play 
when the action was supposedly taking place in 
the actual present. ‘Turn to the play and notice 
Jane’s comment in the discussion about the 
granary. Originally it read, “I am not going 
there any more.”’ One child argued that if 
Jane’s reason for not going to the granary was 
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her husband’s (Claiborne) refusal to supply his 
share of the food, more feeling ought to be put 
into her reply, She was sure that it would sound 
better if Jane suid, ‘*I do not intend to go there 
any more.”” We all agreed. One sees here 
a real reason for using the emphatic form of the 
verb. 

Reading on a littte farther until the discussion 
of Smith’s arrival is reached, Dale asks his 
friend, ‘*Is it not time for Smith to come?””? The 
impulsive reply was, **We’ve waited a long time,"’ 
etc., but after consideration they decided, ‘We 
have been waiting’’ was better, because the action 
‘was still going on; namely they had waited and 
were still waiting for Smith. Again, the actual 
need for using the progressive form to make the 
meaning Clear. 

So I could point out instance after instance in 
this first scene where we changed or added some 
past form to make our audience understand what 
we meant. I have condensed the discussions that 
led up to and followed each new situation, try- 
ing to give just the points necessary to the evolu- 
tion of the case in hand. It might seem at first 
thought that paying so much attention to the verb 
forms might hinder or interfere with the interest 
inthe play. I found the contrary to be true 
however. We wrote the first draft of the play 
spontaneously. I paid little attention to the 
correctness of the English—except incidentally — 
while getting this first expression of their ideas. 
It was after the entire scene was written that we 
took great pleasure in adding the polish, as it 
were. We looked through it to be sure we had 
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made our meaning clear to the audience. In 
concluding the recitation, we decided to relate 
things that had happened in the past, but neces- 
sary for the audience to have recalled to mind,— 
that is, past completed action,—in some form of 
the past tenses. When events related to the actual 
present life of the colonists only present tenses 
should be used, because they were representing 
present time. It is easily seen how, from scene 
to scene, the original draft would become more 
polished and the insertion of the proper verb 
form would become more incidental. In the few 
instances I have related, we found a real need for 
distinguishing between proper use of the different 
forms of the present and past tenses. As a con- 
clusion, we framed a definition of each, choosing 
our illustrations from our own play. For our 
next grammar lesson, we differentiated between 
the present and past tenses and their proper use, 
for application in all future experience. Also I 
had laid the seeds for a lesson on the proper use 
of the emphatic and progressive forms. 

As we took up these subjects, we made frequent 
reference to the play, for I soon discovered that 
the class took great pride in realizing they had 
actually used these technical grammar vehicles 
without first studying them out of the book. 
Many similar and many new grammar experiences 
(if I may sv use the word) arose as we continued 
writing the play. Before long I found the chil- 
dren beginning to hail a new difficulty in ex- 
pression as a puzzle and solving it with the same 
pleasure, instead of dreading to learn another of 
those hard technical grammar rules. 


English—Some Supplementary Spelling Features 


FOURTH YEAR 
A SK the pupils to write the sentences or verses 


from the teacher’s dictation after the words 
have been studied. 


sum! mer 
vis! it 


hun drum — plum 
aunt cit! y coun! try 


be gun! 
va ca! tion 
How quickly the summer has gone! 
Vacation is over and school has begun. 
Did you stay in the city? 
No, | visited my aunt in the country. 
lit'tle  bit'ter = pit!y —s city 
clat' ter chat! ter on! ly bur’ y 


swift! ly 
pub! lic 
‘I’m only in the country for a stay,” 
Said he, a little brown bird, 
To her, a little town bird, 
As they began to chatter one fine day. 

— Selected, 


nap rap lap sap tap 
road avlie nue street state coun! try 


_ “I think a country life is very slow ; 


You cannot see the races, 
Nor go to public places; 
You might as well be buried, don’t you know ?”’ 


— Selected. 


oth'er anoth'er moth'er broth'er Sep tem! ber 
Wear pear pur' ple jel'ly — fruit 

The warm September days are here, ‘The plums 
are turning purple in the garden, and already the 
bees are hunting for ripe pears. ‘Tomorrow we 
must pick the wild grapes and make some jelly.— 
From the Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. 


Arrange the following words in alphabetical 
order : 


whoa thumb through scythe 
yawn piece laughed enough 
wrap quiet breathe crumbs 
ache neigh naughty gnawed 
buzz climb squeeze rather 
adz knock friends Europe 
bury young Tuesday tongue 
iron their straight people 
knee doubt would n’t knives 
obey crayon Wednesday fright 


—From Bouton’s Spelling and Word Building. 


FIFTH YEAR 
Words pronounced alike, but spelled differently : 
tax, tribute, duty; to levy toll. 
tacks, small nails; does tack, 
need, want; to want; to lack. 
kneed, having knees, 
knead, to work by pressure. 
peak, a point, the top of a hill. 
pique, wounded pride; to pride. 
ate, did eat. 
eight, a number, 


nose, the organ of sinell. 
knows, does know. 

noes, plaral of no. 

core, the heart, or inner part. 
corps, a body of troaps. 


Use the words in the exercise in sentences of 
your own. 


Dictation Exercise 


1, This is too great a- tax on my time and 
strength. 
2. I need some tacks of a larger size than these. 
3. This horse seems to be very weak-kneed. 
4, Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold.— Whittier. 
5. There, mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak.—Byron, 
6. Men pique themselves upon their skill,— 
Locke. 
-'7. He often ate seven or eight oranges at a meal. 
8. The dog followed the scent with his nose to 
the ground. 
Y, A wise man knows when to be silent, 
10. ‘The noes are in the majority. 
11. The seeds of an apple are found in the core. 
12. ‘The fifth army corps bore the brunt of the 
battle. —The New Standard Speller. 


Rute VI. (a) Words of one syllable double 
the final # or / when it is immediately preceded 
by a single vowel :— 


staff hill 
cliff bell 
muff call 


Exceprions: if, of, clef, and sol. 
—The New Century Spelling Book. 


SIXTH YEAR 
Most nouns ending in o add s to form the 
plural, 


bam boo! 
can! to 
cuck! oo 
dom! i no 


em! bry o 
fo! lio 
kan ga roo! 
las! so 


pro vi! so 
quar! to 
ra! tio 
stu! di o 


so pra! no 
so! lo 

ze! ro 

pi an! o 


Some nouns add es to form the plural. 


buf' fa lo — fres' co au lat! to to ma! to 


car! go grot! to ne! gro tor na! do 
cal! i co mot! to po ta! to tor pe! do 
ech! o mos qui! to por! tico vol ca! no 


—The Twentieth 
Rute XIV. (a) Words ending in y preceded 
by a consonant change y to i before suffixes (ex- 
cept those beginning with 7). 
Exceptions: (1) When ship is added, (2) in 
adjectives of one syllable ending in y preceded by 
a consonant. (3) in the word babyhood. 


entury Spellers. 


ice icing foggy fogginess 
mercy merciless pity seme 
shy shyness ady adyship 


(b) Words ending in y preceded by a vowel te- 
tain the y unchanged before suffixes. 
conveyed 


joy joyful convey 
obeying 


prey preying obey 
Excertions: daily, paid, laid, said, slain, 
staid. 
—The New Century Spelling Book. 
SEVENTH YEAR 
The prefix under means beneath. 
Define: un der sell', un der rate!, un der bid, 
un der val! ue, un der fed', un der worked'. 
The suffix some means somewhat, full of. 
Define: glad! some, trou! bie some, tire! some, 
noi! some, whole! some, dark! some. 
The stem junct, jug, means to join, joined, 
Define: junc! tion, con june! tion, junc! ture, 
in junc! tion, ad! junct, sub ju ga! tion, con ju- 
ya! tion, sub junc! tive, dis june! tive. 
—The Twentieth Century Spellers. 
You wili find that you sometimes use one word 
when you meant to use another. For instance, 
you will use affect when you meant to use effect. 


° 
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Look up the following words in a dictionary, 
and learn the difference in their use. 

Write short sentences, showing that you know 
how to use the words correctly. 


affect continual 
effect continuous 
accept principal 
except principle 
stationary healthy 
stationery healthful 
compliment practical 
complement practicable 
lightning invention 
lightening discovery 
advice allusion 
advise illusion 
statue to 

stature too 

statute two 


Write five sentences, using the expression ‘‘all 


right.”?) ‘Phere is no such word as “alright.” 
Select the right word in the following 
sentences :— 


1. He is (most, almost) ready to go, 

2. I cannot go (without, unless) you go with 
me, 

3. The (lightening, lightning) came in vivid 
flashes. 

4. (Continuous, 
away a stone. 

5. His words have no (affect, effect) on us. 

6. This is a (stationary, stationery) engine. 

7. The word man is a (complement, compliment) 
in this sentence. 

8. Give heed to the (council, counsel) of the 
wise, 

9. The (statue, stature) stands in the capitol. 

10. This is my (principal, principle) reason. 

11. The sick child is (somewhat, some) better 


continual) dropping wears 


today. 

12. It is (real, really) warm. 
—The English Language, by Kinard and 
Withers. 


Simple Toys 


T IS hoped that this series of 
papers on “*Mechanical ‘Toys’ to 
be presented during the coming 
year may prove helpful to those 
teachers who are interested in 
tracing the development of voca- 
tional activities in modern educa- 
tional problems, but who are re- 

stricted by the lack of equipment and limited ma- 

terials. Older pupils in ungraded schools will 
enjoy making the toys for which patterns will be 
given, as for the wagon on the opposite page. 

Teachers will find that a work-bench in a corner 

of the schoolroom will prove a splendid outlet 

for the energies of the clever boy who learns his 
lessons so quickly that he has time for mischief. 

Interest him to make toys for the younger pupils. 

Basswood strips may be secured at five cents a 
square foot; but if funds are low, cigar boxes 
may be taken apart and utilized, In those sec- 
tions of, the country where basswood cannot easily 
be obtained, poplar or pine may be substituted. 

Each child should be provided with a scroll 
saw. A very satisfactory style, eight inches deep, 
with one dozen saw blades, can be secured for 
thirty-five cents. Students very quickly break 
the blades at first, but a little practice develops 
skill, and the breakage decreases rapidly. 

Other required tools may be purchased singly, 
and used in common by members of the class. A 
hammer and small iron anvil, or some substitute 
for it, can probably be secured about or near the 
school building, so that it will be unnecessary to 
include them in a list of purchases. A list of 
necessary tools, with the estimated cost of each, 
is given: 
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Write from dictation: 

One is envious of that which is another’s, and 
to which he himself bas no claim; he is gealous 
of intrusion upon that which he owns or claims, 
An envious spirit is always bad; a jealous spirit 
may be good or bad, according to its object or 
tendency. One is suspicious of another from 
unfavorable indications or from a knowledge of 
wrong in his previous conduct, or even without 
reason, ‘: 

To delay is to put off action indefinitely; to 
postpone is to set aside either definitely or in- 
definitely; to defer is to postpone to some future 
time for action; to procrastinate is to delay 
through lack of determination. The indolent 
procrastinate, 

Shyness is a shrinking from observation; bash- 
fulness, undue self-consciousness; modesty, an 
humble estimate of one’s self in comparison with 
others, is unassuming, not bold; diffidence, selt- 
distrust or lack of confidence; and timidity is a 
constant fear of danger, criticism, error, or 
failure. 

Modesty is at all times becoming; bashfulness 
is becoming in very young persons in the presence 
of their superiors, while timidity and = diffidence 
should) be avoided.—Chancellor’s City Seller, 
Kighth Year Grade. 

FOR ALL GRADES 
LETTERS 
PROMINENT 5th Ay. real estate office has opening for 
young man to learn the business. N 18 Times. 
262 West 83 St., 
New York, Nov. 7, 1910. 
To Advertiser N, 
18 ‘Times Office, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I herewith make application for the position in 
your real estate office. [am sixteen years of age, 
and have attended the High School of Commerce 
for one year. As my father died recently, it is 
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necessary for me to leave school. I am well and 
strong and not afraid of work, and I feel sure 
that I shall be able to render satisfactory services, 

I can bring a recommendation from the Prinej. 
pal of the High School, and also one from Dr, 
Frank Miller, for whom I worked during the 
summer. I have lived in this city all my life, 
and have a clean record, I hope you will give 
me a trial of a week or a month, that you may 
judge of my qualifications, ; 

Yours very respectfully, 
James G. Edmunds, 


Study the words at one side and be prepared to 
put them into the paragraph that the teacher 
dictates: 

Physicians all say toat 
those who wish to overcome 
that plague of civilization, — 
consumption—must ventilate 
their rooms thoroughly, and 
sleep in the fresh air. ‘Those 
who live as directed fre- 
quently recover their lost 
energy. , 


plague 
civ 1 li za'tion 
con sump'tion 
ven'ti late 

inv 
enler gy 


For copy or dictation: 
Columbus Day 


It was a happy omen of the position which 
woman was to hold in America, that the only 
person who comprehended the majestic scope of 
the plans of Columbus was the able and gracious 
Queen of Castile. 

Isabella alone of all the dignitaries of that age 
shares with Columbus the honors of his great 
achievement, 


Columbus Day 


All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, 
and apostle! Neither marble nor brass can_fitly 
form his statue. Continents are his monument, 
and the unnumbered millions who enjoy the fruits 
of his faith will reverently guard and_ preserve 
from century to century his name and fame.— 
Dictation Day by Day. 


That Children Will Enjoy Making 


By Martha Feller King 
(See Opposite Page) 


Flat Nose Pliers, $.20 
Sice Cutting Pliers, 46 
Handled Brad Awl, 05 
Brace, 50 
Forstner Auger Bit tor 1("" Brace, 55 
¥% Ib. 4%" Brads, .10 
¥% |b. Bank Pins No. I, 10 
¥% |b. Bank Pins No. I, 10 
Sandpaper No II and III, per sheet, — .01 
Y%"” Round File, .10 
yy" Dowel Sticks, 3 ft. length, 05 
';’" Basswood, per square foot, .05 

$2,27 


There are a few general directions which the 
teacher unfamiliar with bench work will wish to 
bear in mind, Patterns may either be traced on 
the wood with carbon paper, or traced by draw- 
ing the outline with a sharp pencil around the 
edge of a carefully cut cardboard pattern. ‘The 
giain of the wood is determined by the wood 
fibers, straight-grained wood having the fibers in 
straight lines, As the wood always bears greater 
strain with the grain, rather than across it, great 
care must be exercised in planning the design on 
the wood to see that as many narrow projections 
as possible run with the grain. 

Accuracy must be insisted upon, in tracing as 
well as in sawing. Let the pupil work carefully, 
step by step, and wait for his work to be inspected 
before going ahead. Sandpaper is used tu secure 
a better finish, never to patch up defects, 

The sawing position is a standing position, 
chest raised and shoulders back, so as to secure 
steadiness of nerves and muscles. ‘The wood must 
rest firmly upon the desk, at a height which en- 


ables the pupil to stand erect, and yet hold and 
see his work easily. 

The saw blade is placed in the frame with the 
teeth pointing toward the handle, The frame is 
held in a vertical position, with little pressure of 
the blade against the wood. In turning corners, 


remove all pressure, merely moving the saw up 


and down until the turn comes easily. 

The construction of the wagon is very simple. 
Cut two front wheels, two back wheels, two sides 
and two shafts. Only one is needed of each of 
the other parts, 

The photograph explains how to put the parts 
together. The drawings of the top and side views 
of the shafts explain the most difficult part of the 
structure. The drawings show where one-fourth 
inch holes are bored through the shafts and the 
center of the fifth wheel. A piece of dowel stick 
tive-eighths inch long is inserted and glued in the 
center of the fifth wheel, after it has been nailed 
in place, and inserted and glued in the hole bored 
in the wagon floor, leaving enough play to allow 
shafts to turn easily. 

A piece of dowel stick five and three-fourths 
inches long is inserted in the holes bored in the 
projections of the sides of the wagon, after they 
have been filed sufficiently to give free action. 
The holes in the back wheels are touched with 
glue and the wheels attached. A brad driven 
into the dowel stick just inside the projection at 
each side of the wagon holds it in place. Allow 
enough room for free action. ; 

The attractiveness of the completed wagon 18 


_enhanced by a bit of color. A wood stain or dye 


will prove successful, or oil paints may be usec. 
The Latter affords less chance for warping. 
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[TOYS THAT A CHILD GAN TAKE 


Martha Feller Hing, Orange, N. J. 
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Arithmetic—Finding the G. C. D. 


LESSON I 
Tt following lesson is given in dialogue 


form in order to show something of the plan 

of development which should be used in 
teaching vupils to find the Greatest Common Di- 
visor or the Least Common Multiple of numbers. 
Jt is not intended that any teacher should endeavor 
to use just these questions, nor is 1t expected that 
the pupils will answer as readily or grasp the 
points as easily as they appear to do here, 

The teacher may begin: “We have before us 
on the board two numbers. Look at these and 
tell me anything you observe in regard to them :”’ 

29 36 

“One is odd and the other even.”’ 

“Yes, that is one difference; but look again.” 

36 is 7 larger than 29.”" 

‘True, but I want you to discover something 
else about them. I donot mean that you shall 
find their sum, difference, product or quotient, 
but another point of difference that makes them 
somewhat unusual.”’ 

**T do not see what else it could be.”’ 

“Very well. Let us forget the numbers for a 
little while. I have here two pieces of wood of 
the same size. In what other ways are they the 
same ?”” 

‘They are both pine.”’ 

**They are square.”” 

‘*‘Now, look closely and tell me sone point of 
difference.” 

“Oh! [see what itis. One is made of, small 
pieces glued together and the other is one solid 
prece 

**Good. Now see if you can discover in what 
way the two numbers on the board are like these 
pieces of wood.”’ 

“T see what you mean now. One can be di- 
vided by several different numbers and the other 
cannot.’” 

“Exactly. [hope this will help you to remem- 
ber something [ am going to tell you about these 
numbers. One number is composed of several 
parts; the other is not, but is something like one 
of the blocks. Which block do you think reser. 
bles the’29?”” 

‘*The solid block.”’ 

“Which number is like the one made up of 
several parts?” 

‘The 56.”° 
*“One number is called a composite number and 
the othera priine number Which 1s coimposite ?” 

“The 36 is composite, I think.” 

“Why? 

‘*Because it is composed of several parts. ”’ 

‘That is right. Of course the other number is 
the prime number, Can you think of any reason 
for calling it that?” 

‘**T don’t see the reason,”' 

‘““Let us see what the dictionary says of the 
word prime. It has several meanings, so I shail 
help you to find the right owe. What do you find?” 

“My small dictionary says “primitive, primary ; 
first in rank, importance or excellence.’ ”’ 

“If we can get at the real meaning of that first 
word, primative, we shall be able to understand 
why 29 is a prime number. In one sense the 
word primitive means siinple, not made up of 
many parts. That is really the meaning of the 
word prime as we use it here, also. Now tell me 
which of the following numbers are composite :”’ 

24 17 15 13 16 23 33 44 

“Tt think that 24, 15, 16, 33.and 44 are 
composite.” — 

**Which are the prime numbers ?”’ 

**17, 18 and 23.”’ 

**Why do we cali them prime ?”’ 

‘They are not made up of parts as the others 
are,”’ 

“That is good. Now let us divide the com- 
posite numbers into their different parts. What 
1s the smallest number that will divide 24?”’ 
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By C. E. Birch 


Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


“Two.” 

“Can we divide again by 2?” 

“* Ves,” 

“Again?” 

ion. Cia 

“What is our last quotient?’ 

** Three.” 

“Is it prime or composite 2” 

‘* Prime.’ 

“Is 2a prime number?” 

ate di 

**Now let us set down our work in this manner: 

94—9K%2'*x2«3 

**Notice that every number we have used is 
prime, except the 24. That shows that composite 
numbers are made up of prime numbers multi 
plied together, Thus, 24 1s composed of the four 
prime factors, 2, 2,2, and 3. I used a new word 
then. Who noticed what 1t was?’ 

**Fuctors.”” 

Vos, Tealled the numbers that are multiplied 
together factors, which is another name for the 
parts of which 24 is composed, You may now 
write on the board all the things you can remem- 
ber regarding our lesson today.’’ 

(Making due allowances for the crude language 
the pupils may use, the net result should be some- 
thing like this:) 

‘Phere are two kinds of numbers, prime and 
composite, 

A composite number has several parts or factors, 

A prime number dues nol, 

24, 15, 16, 35 and 44 are composite numbers. 

17, 14 and 25 are prime numbers. 

Prime numbers multiplied together produce a 
composite number, 


LESSON II 


“We are getting ready to learn how to work 
with fractions. What we learned about prime 
and composite numbers was intended to help us 
understand fractions better when we reach that 
point. Probably the most of us know quite a 
little about fractions now. You ean all tell me 
what halves, thirds, fourths, ete., are. We must 
soon learn to use larger as well as smaller frac- 
tions: How to add them, to subtract, multiply 
and divide. In order to do this intelligently, we 
must know how to factor a good many numbers 
readily.”? (Give a review drill, using such num- 
bersas 9, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 24, 27, 30, 33, 35, 
56 and 40 to be factored mentally. ) 

“The next thing we wish to learn is how to find 
the largest divisor or factor several numbers have ; 
that is, the largest number that will divide each 
of several numbers and leave no remainder. ‘Tell 
me what [ mean by a divisor.” 

‘A number you divide by,” 

“T think that gives us the right idea, although 
our arithmetic would express it a little differently. 
Such a divisor as I have mentioned is called a 


common divisor, because it is common to or will, 


divide all the numbers we are considering, For 
example, 4 is a common divisor of 8 and 12; 5 
is a common divisor of 15 and 20. Give me a 
common divisor of 12 and 18.”" 
**Three.”” 
“Is that the greatest common divisor, the Jarg- 
est number that will divide each ?”’ 
‘*No; 6 will divide them.” 
“Is it the largest divisor of these two numbers ?”” 
**Yes.”’ 
“Then what is the name by which we sheuld 
call the 62” 
*“Greatest common divisor.’ 
“T am going to give you several other easy 
problems in finding the greatest common divisor. " 
12 and 15 15 and 20 
15 and 18 18 and 24 
16 and 24 20 and 30 
14, 21 and 28 
**You were able to tell me without much trouble 


o) 
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the greatest common divisors of the numbers just 
given you. Would it be as easy to find the great- 
est common divisors of these two rows?”’ 

91 39 65 52 78 

98 147 245 

*“It would be much harder.”’ 

“That shows us that we must learn some system. 
atic way of finding the greatest common divisor 
of several numbers. I will teach you a method 
of doing this a little later. There is another 
kind of problem that we may as well study at the 
same time. It is called finding the least common 
multiple. You know the meaning of least and 
common, 1am sure, but who knows the meaning 
of multiple? Well, let us see: 10 is a multiple 
of 5; so is 15; 8, 12 and 16 are multiples of 4.” 

*'That’s just like the other, only backward.”’ 

‘Tam glad you see that. When we speak of 
the multiple of a number, we mean the product 
of that number and some ‘other. The multiple 
of a number is always divisible by the number. 
Give me several multiples of each of these : 

4 6 9 11 12 

“Suppose we take the, first three numbers given. 

Name several multiples of 3.°’ 

""®, 9, 12, 15, 18.”” 

“Give some multiples of 6.” 

**72, 18, 24.” 

“Give two.multiples of 9.°" 

““18 and 27.” 

“Look at these different multiples carefully 
and tell me what you discover about 18 ?”’ 

‘“IE is common to all three numbers. ”’ 

* Anything else?’ oe ' 

“Tt is the smallest multiple common to all.” 

“Then 18 is the least common multiple of 3, 6 


and 9, ‘Take the following pairs of numbers. 
Give common multiples for them 

4 and 8 4 and 5 

Sand 12 10and 15 

7 and 14 9 and 12 

4 and 6 5 and 7 


‘““T think we are now ready to learn a method 
of solving problems in finding the greatest cow- 
mon devisor and the least common multiple. 
1 wish to find the greatest common divisor of 24, 
36 and 60. Let us first factor the numbers in 
this manner: 

24—2x2x2x«3 
36=2 «2x3x8 
60=2«2x5x$ 

“How many times is 2 used as a factor in each 
of the above ?”* 

‘Two times, ”’ 

“How many times is 3 used in each?” 

“Once.” 

“Then the prime factors 2, 2 and 3 are ¢com- 
mon to all the numbers. Multiply these together 
and the product is 12. Whatis 12 im this case?” 

“The greatest common divisor.’’ ‘What other 
factors were there not common to all : the 
numbers ?”’ 

“9.3 and 5.” 

**What is their product ?”’ 

‘Thirty.’ ; 
“By multiplying this and the 12 we obtain 
above we get 360, which is the least: common 
multiple of 24, 36 and 60, Find the greatest 
common divisur and the least common multiple 
of 108 and 120. Let us work it out together on 

the board: 
108=2x2x3x3x3 
120=—=2x2x3x2x5 
IZ 2X3—19, the G. C. D. 
12%3«2«35—1080, the L. C. M. 

“Multiplying together all the common prime 
factors of two or more numbers produces what?’ 

“The greatest common divisor.” 

**Multiplying the greatest common divisor by 
all of the other prime factors (not common) 48 





‘often as they occur, produces what ?”’ 


7 


**The least common multiple. * 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITION OF GARDEN PRODUCTS, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Elementary Agriculture—Arranging the Harvest Exhibit 


A LETTER FROM A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT TO HER TEACHERS SUGGESTING PLANS FOR A FALL FESTIVAL 


Superintendent of Oconto County in East- 

ern Wisconsin. She has awakened in the 
teachers and school children a very. keen interest 
in growing all kinds of garden products. She 
stimulates effort through the summer vacation 
weeks by writing to the children suggesting meth- 
ods and urging good work. 

Incidentally Miss McDonald is a great believer 
in contests—contests in vegetable growing, con- 
tests in handicraft, contests of all kinds. 

Last spring the teachers in the rural schools 
planned with their — for some home garden 
work. There were to be contests in raising corn, 
peas, sugar beets, and garden vegetables. ‘Two 
hundred fifty entered the corn contest, one hun- 
dred thirty the beet contest, and about one hun- 
dred the seed pea contest. Two hundred forty 
planned to make home vegetable gardens with 
seeds furnished through the courtesy of Congress- 
man Konop, and also by parents. 

Miss McDonald sends out typewritten letters to 
her teachers when she wishes to lay some new plan 
before them or to make suggestions in regard to 
carrying out some idea. Here is the letter she 
sent to her teachers last September. Her ideas 
for a Harvest Festival growing out of the vege- 
table raising that has been carried on through 
the spring and summer months are put into such 
a splendid practical letter we want you to see it 
Just as it was written: 

Oconto, Wis,, Sept. 18, 1912. 

To true Tracners, Oconro Country, Wis. 

My pear Frienps:— 

You remember that when we gave out the seeds 
to the boys and girls last spring we planned to 
have School Fairs or Festivals when the pupils 
would bring vegetables, Now is the time to plan 
for these fairs, and here are several suggestions 
for you — 


Ms ELLEN B. McDONALD is the County 


WHEN? 
A bout the last week in October, and Friday 
afternoon or evening is a good time. 


WHERE? 

IS may be a local festival, where only one 
school takes part or it may be held by two or 
more schouls, In one instance all schools in a 
town are planning to unite and hold their harvest 
festival in the town hall. If you would fike to 
work with another school, don’t wait for their 
Mvitation, BE A LEADER and take the first step 
yourself’, 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE? 
1. Corn. Ask every child who entered the 
corn contest to bring the ten best ears he can se- 





lect. If you study corn selection at school, he 
will know how to do this, A _ piece of two by 
four about two feet long with tei headless nails 
driven in it and the ten ears of corn put on the 
nails will show it to advantage. If the children 
were not in the contest they may still select ten 
ears but put it in a place by itself. 

2. Beets, We are sending you a circular snow- 
ing the appearance of a really good sugar beet. 
It is not the largest that is the best, It is a set 
of six beets most uniform, round at the base and 
gradually re he no extra roots or prongs. Let 
the children bring some beets to school and learn 
what is most perfect, then select the ones for your 
festival. 

3. Peas and Beans. Let the samples be in a 
pint bottle, and teach that they must be clean and 
well selected. 

4. Potatoes. Begin early to study potatoes. 
Get samples of each kind raised and teach that 
it is the medium-sized well-formed potato that is 
best. A sample should be about six in number. 
Use your bulletin on potatoes and the outline for 
it that we are sending you, 

5, Other garden products as you find them 
raised, 

G. If you think best, have also a place for the 
BIG things. The largest potato, pumpkin, car- 
rot and beet are always interesting. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR PRIZES? 


A blue ribbon for best, a red for second and a 
white for third. A ribbon six inches long by 
one inch wide is good. ‘Tissue paper ribbons 
with a rosette through which a long pin is thrust 
into the vegetable would be good. It was sug- 
gested that for the vegetables raised by the chil- 
dren, buttons, such as were given at the spelling 
and number contests, would be good. You can 
get a limited number of these at two cents each 
at the teachers’ meetings at Oconto, October 18th 
and 29th. 


HOW SHALL WE START THIS WORK? 


1. With your’ agriculture class. Make it the 
motive for your study of the selection of good 
seed corn, the study of the potato, sugar beet, 
and soon. ‘Talk of it for general exercises and 
get ALL interested, 

2. Interest your school board, and ask their 
help, Perhaps they will give you some materjal 
for a pyramid of steps in the two front corners of 
your room, upon which to display your exhibits, 

3. One of your older pupils may be able to 
drive you about to tell the patrons about your 
plan, or to collect the vegetables. You will thus 
meet many of the parents early in the year. 


not question the umpire. 


WHAT PROGRAM SHALL WE HAVE? 


1. Songs—Harvest or Autumn. 

2. Reading class. Use your *‘action”’ sentence 
cards, and have the tiniest children do the action 
called for. Write sentences on the board and let 
them read them, etc. 

3. Talks by older pupils: 

**How I ‘sabsani my ten ears of corn.” 

**A good device for curing corn.” 

**The story of the sugar beet.”’ 

**Corn products. ”” 

**My Trip to Madison.’ 
last year. ) 

Make use of what you have been teaching 
whenever you can, Let it be scnoot work. If 
you wish a recitation or two, use something 
with the harvest thought. Don't make a long 
program; make it short and let it move quickly, 
then invite your audience to see your exhibit. 


WHEN TO HAVE PRODUCTS JUDGED? 


Better to have them judged before your audi- 
ence arrives, and have the awards fastened to 
them. This is a fine opportunity to teach your 

: ee my ae 
pupils **to play the game”’ for its own sake and 
Have some farmer or 
farmers near by do the work of judging. 


WHAT VALUE WILL ALL THIS BF TO 
MY SCHOOL AND TO ME? 
1. Will furnish an incentive for some splendid 
work in agriculture. 

2. Will reward those who entered the growing 
contests this spring and worked well all summer. 
3. Will show parents what children can do. 

4. Will bring you nearer the parents and help 
you tu know them. 

5. Will furnish the best lesson in agriculture 
that you can give your pupils. 

6. Will help to make you a ‘leader’ in the 
word's best sense. 


CAN YOU DO IT? WILL YOU DO IT? 
Write if we can help you, and write again tell- 
ing how you succeeded, and with best wishes for 
your success, we are 
Very sincerely yours, 
Eten B. MeDonatp. 


Very naturally you want to know the result of 
this letter. About thirty-five schools held exhib- 
its, and in many of these, besides the vegetables 
shown, the girls exhibited bread, cake or cookies, 
aprons and other articles of wearing apparel they 
had made; the boys showed handy farm knots, 
and in some cases the parents sent vegetables. 
An account of one of these exhibits or harvest 


, 


(Boys who won 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Picture Study—-The Selection of Pictures 


THREE TESTS TO BE USED IN CHOOSING PICTURES FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 


HEN I talk of picture study there is al- 
W ways a certain living picture which I see, 
and which will alw: ays stand out in my 
memory, because it is a picture of my own child 
hood. It is the picture of a little yirl op 
straight black hair seated in the front row of : 
well-ordered schoolroom. In front of her is a 
large picture of Landseer’s “*Saved,’’ and some 
way or other I can never think of that little girl 
as conning a lesson in a book. She is always 
looking at the picture before her. 

I do not know how much of that picture has 
gone into the make-up of that child, but it is the 
knowledge of this little girl’s likes and dislikes 
which has helped me to understand the preference 
children show for certain pictures. 

I was so interested in the study of pictures 
among children at one time that I took a picture 
census through six of the representative schools of 
the East, and I found five favorites common to 
the children of the first and second grades. ‘They 
were “‘A Helping Hand,’ by Renout; “Can't 
You Talk?’ by Holmes; “Saved”? by Landseer; 
‘**Always Tell the Truth,”’ by Faed, and the 
“Little Rabbit Seller.’’ by Meyer Von Bremen. 

If these pictures are such favorites among our 
little folks, there must be some characteristic 
common to each by which we can determine what 
it is in a picture that children like. 
~ In the first place, we notice that all these pie- 
tures are pictures of children. A child loves pic 
tures of his own kind. He ean appreciate the 
acts of childhood but he is unable to appreciate 
the experiences of adult life when portraved on 
canvas. 

A second characteristic common to each is that 
each picture gives to the child’s mind some ex 
perience with which he is familiar. 

Every child knows the joy that comes to en 
when he is allowed to help. It matters not if 
is helping in the little things or the larger things 
of lite, and, so, ‘*The He sIping Hand” ‘speaks to 
the child of the familiar experience of helping, in 
which children have all participated. 

Almost all children of school age have learned 
to love a faithful dog at their home, and where 
they see **Saved,”’ they feel a joy akin to that of 
meeting an old friend. 


By Ruth O. Dyer 


Primary Supervisor State Normal School, Oshkosh 


There is a lesson to every child, and to some 
children a familiar experience in being caught in 
a falsehood, as portrayed in ** Always Tell the 
Truth.”” 

Lastly, ““The Little Rabbit Seller” 
this characteristic of familiarity also. All chil 
dren, whether in the country or in the city, know 
—even though the day of the peddler has passed 
—the interest a seller of wares occasions. 

The third characteristic common to these is 
that each picture, while presenting a complete 
scene in itself, gives a large play for the imag- 
ination as regards the events which took place 
before the scene portrayed, and also after. 

In “The He ‘Iping Hand”’ there is an excellent 
play for the imagination as regards the events 
before the little girl and her grandfather entered 
the boat and also after. 

So alsoin**Can’t You Talk ?”? the elild’s mind 
naturally goes to the events before the one por- 
trayed, and asks the questions: ‘How did the 
haby get out by herself? ‘What will the 
mother do when she finds her ?”’ 

In ““Saved,’’ this fact is more evident than in 
the others. Tiere has been a story before the 
dog finds the baby in the river, and there will 
come one Jater also. 

In “Always Tell the Trath,”’ there is a strong 
play for the imagination, — The child has told a 
falsehood, and in the picture we see the tie me of 
reckoning. “‘What was the falsehood?’ and 
“What will he the punishment?” are two very 
interesting questions in the ehild’s mind. 

And, lastly, “*The Little Rabbit Seller’’ pos- 
sesses this characteristic also. The mind naturally 
turns to the question: *"What bas led this little 
girl to go on the street to sell rabbits?” 

So we find we have three characteristies com- 
mon to these five pictures universally loved by 
children. — First: they are pictures s of child life. 
Second: they express in picture form a common 
or familiar experience. ‘Third: they give a good 
play for the imagination. 

In selecting pictures then for the first three 
grades let us apply these three touchstones and 
see if they answer these demands. 

These are the pictures the usual child loves, but 
just as we find nnusual children in our school 
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“THE HELPING HAND”_A PICTURE THAT IS DEARLY LOVED BY CHILDREN 
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rooms so we find unusual demand for pictures, 
One of the teachers in my training class came to 
me almost in tears one day declaring that she 
could not get a certain little boy in the second 
grade to love the pictures the others loved. He 
was a wayward little fellow, very intense in his 
feelings, and I was not surprised to find he found 
more beauty in Haut’s **Tiger”’’ than in the other 
pictures. 

There is always a reason for these peculiar 
tastes either in the character of the child or in 
the environment. I have often been surprised at 
the queer tastes displayed by some unusual chil- 
dren, but have always been able to account for 
them. 

We took, one day. a pack of fifty pictures and 
distributed them on the ledge of the blackboard, 
telling the fifty children in the room that each 
child could have his favorite in the group. 

There were several peculiar choices. One little 
boy wanted Landseer’s ‘‘Highland Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner.’” I could not imagine what 
there was in this scene, though solemnly and pa- 
thetically beautiful to the adult mind, that would 
appeal to a child, but I found later that this 
child’s father was an undertaker, and that the 
family lived in a part of the establishment. I 
was told that a large dog, which had been owned 
by the family for years, was the trusted watcher 
over caskets after they were made ready for buri.). 
What wonder then that Landseer’s picture spoke 
volumes to this child! 

A second peculiar taste we noted was that dis- 
played by a little girl in her choice of Durer’s 
‘Portrait of an Old Woman. I did not under- 
stand her selection until I visited her home and 
met her grandmother, a portly old lady who wore 
a rolled bonnet and neck-piece and who had much 
the appearance of the woman in the picture sne 
had selected. 

Below is given a list of twenty-seven pictures 
which have been tested by primary teachers in 
twelve different schools and found to be the ones 
the children enjoy most,. For the teacher’s con- 
venience they are divided into groups. 

Pictures of Animal Life : 

A Fascinating Tale—Ronner, 

A Mute Appeal—Barber. 

The Clock Makers—Ronner 

Which Do You Like—Holmes. 

The Sick Monkey—Landseer. 

Milking Time.—Julien Dupre. 

Wasp—Rosa Bonheur. 

Pictures Which Dignify Labor 

The Village Blacksmith— Herring. 

The Angelus—Millet. 

The Gleaners—M illet. 

Pictures for Special Occasions 

Arrival of the Shepherds—Lerolle. 
mas. ) 

Pilgrims Going _ to 
(Thanksgiving). 

He Is Risen—Plockherst. 

Pictures of Child Lift 

A Helping Hand—Renouf. 

Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 

The Little Rabbit Seller—Meyer Von Bremen. 

Saved — Landseer. 

In Disgrace—Barber. 

Friends or Foes— Barber. 

Family Cares—Barnes. 

The Melon Eaters—Murillo. 

Where Am I—Beyschlog. 

See What Mother Has Brought Home—Meyer 
Von Bremen. 

On the Beacn—Delobbe. 

Always Tell the Truth—Faed. 

_ Little Scholar— Bouguereau. 

Young Kittens—Knaus. 


(Christ- 
Church — Boughton. 


(Faster. ) 
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Stray Leaves from a City Supervisor’s Notebook 


A COLUMBUS PAGEANT 
LYHOUGH they have no physical culture 
A supervisor in Crawfordsville, Indiana, the 
Principal of the Tuttle School, assisted by 
the teachers, pupils and janitor, planned and 
carried out a novel and very effective Columbus 
pageant. 
The immense playground, of several acres, sur- 
rounds the building on three sides. Divided by 


a small stream with hills on the two banks, these 


grounds furnished an ideal background for the 
tableaux. 

The large audience was seated in front of the 
school building on a hillside. The opposite bank 


APPLIED DESIGN 

‘Lhe large photograph shows the Applied Design 
work of the pupils in a Missouri school. Much 
of the beauty is lost in the reproduction, for the 
colors were especially harmonious. ‘The work 
however is worth studying on account of the sim 
plicity of the designs. . 

A type error of the child's design work is the 
use of many superfluous lines, ‘I'he use of the 
block printing overcomes this fault to a great 
extent, as he soon discovers the dificulties that 
arise in cutting the elaborate design ou the block 
of wood. 

The large square near the center is a linen 

cover for a sofa pillow, ‘The 











decoration was printed in dark 
vreen. The block used may be 
seen at the top of the picture, 
the upper ore of the two small 
blocks. The oie helow Was 
used asa repeat for decorating 
the Russian crash table seart, 
wilh the fringed ends. 

Oil paint diluted with tur. 
pontine was thie medium used, 
(tVhile some pupils are succes 
ful in applying the pat by 
means Of a brush, rt is usually 
more satisfactory to have a fel! 
pad tilled with the paint; press 
thc face of the block on the pad 








TABLEAU: JUST BEFORE THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


of the stream served as an immense stage, on 
which various scenes from the life of Columbus 
were enacted by the children in pantomime 

. First Scene: Columbus, with charts and egy, 
explained his desire to make a voyage and prove 
his novel theory of the spherice] form of the 
earth, The group of citizens appeared interested 
yet sceptical. 

Second Scene: Columbus, kneeling before King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain, besought 
assistance for the equipment of boats for a voy- 
age to discover new lands. 

Third Scene: The boat at the edge of the 
stream. (See illustration. ) 

Fourth Scene; Columbus and his companions 
landed, knelt and planted the flag of Spain in 
the New World. 

Fifth Scene: Reception of Columbus by the 
natives, 

This last scene was especially 
effective. On the banks of the 
stream and up the hillside were 
about twenty-five wigwams 
arranged to represent the villages 
of three friendly Indian tribes, 
When the white men appeared 
on the shore, the three chief's 
went to greet them. After this, 
ut a signal, one hundred fifty 
pupils in Indian costumes came 
from their wigwams to greet the 


palefaces. The crowds of In- 
dians and the small band of 
Spaniards against the back- 


ground of wigwams and camp- 
fires und beautiful forest trees 
with the natural shrubs of the 
hillside made a picture to be long 
remembered by the spectators. 
Three of the Indians and their 
cooking equipment ate shown 
in another picture on this page. 
As may be seen, the costumes 
are.crude, but they were exceed- 
ingly effective and served the 
purpose as well as more expensive 
or more elaborate ones. 
Preceding. the pageant one 
hundred fifty of the small chil- 
dren gave a very beautiful flag 


drili, 


to lift the paint for the sta ‘ip 
ing or printing. ) 

While it takes longer to cut 
the block than fo prepare a stencil, the printing 
is likely to give more artistic results than sten 
cilling, unless Walderaft dyes are used with the 
atomizer especially prepared for this purpose, 

‘The balf of a burlap pillow top isshown, This 
design was stencilled then outlined with a very 
heavy floss in a deeper tone. (In stencil work be 
sure the paint is thin enough to show the texture 
of the cloth. If the material is stretched tightly 
over u large sheet of blotting paper, the super 
fluous color will be absorbed. ) 

lu the upper left corner is a portfolio cover of 
gray book-binder’s linen. It is decorated with a 
design of grapes done in dull green and dull 
viulet tones. 

In the upper right corner is a tooled leather 
mat. While this piece is very creditably ex- 
ecuted, it is usually better not to use the tooled 
leather below the high school. 


PRACTICAL INDUSTRIAL WORK 
In Indianapolis, R. H. Valentine, Supervising 
Principal for one of the large schools for colored 
children, has succeeded in securing a marvelous 
quality and quantity of practica/, industrial work. 
‘The Domestic Science department has in charge 
un old story and a half house, situated on the 


grounds belonging to the City School Board. 








A GROUP OF INDIANS IN THE PAGEANT 


‘The entire work of planning and remodelling this 
building was done by the teachers and pupils. 

One roo in the beginning seemed almost hope- 
less—-the plastering broken, some of the lathe miss- 
ing, floors uneven, rough broken boards, wood- 
work marred, locks broken, ete. It has by the 
expenditure of a small amount of money and 
much thought and labor become a simple artistic 
dining-roon, harmonious in color, and consistent 
in its furnishing. 

New woodwork, with good door latches, was 
put in place. Below the plate rack the space is 
broken by vertical strips of the same wood which 
divides the plastering into panels, The floor has 
been mended, smoothed and stained. The entire 
color scheme is in browns. ‘The woodwork a 
darker tone than the plastering 
(which is also painted brown), 








APPLIED DESIGN WORK WHOSE BEAUTY LIES IN ITS SIMPLICITY 


‘The eighth grade boys madethe 
sideboard, table and chairs of 
oak, stained brown. The furni 
ture is of simple, excellent design 
and well executed. The linens 
embroidered by the sewing classes 
are equally good in design. 

Another small room on the 
first floor has been repaired and 
furnished by the work of the 
pupils. It serves as a rest and 
reading room for the girls, also 
a reception room for guests. A 
beautiful Japanese print’ is the 
only picture used here. 

Two rooms upstairs are now 
partially furnished. They will 
show the children and parents an 
artistic and inex penisve way to 
manage small rooms with low, 
irregular ceilings. First, they 
have been papered alike, in a 
soft light gray-blue paper. When 
the door between is open this 
uniform wall covering pe 2% much 
to the apparent size of the room. 
The woodwork is white, the tloors 
are painted ina light oak, and 
the rugs are handwoven, of blue 
and white rags. 
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DENVER SCHOOLS A FIELD RICH IN SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
EXAMPLES OF PAPER CUTTING REPRODUCED 


26 
SOME 
HE first thing that impresses the visitor to 
the schools of Denver is the artistic sim 
plicity of the decorations. 1 once read a 


frivolous description of a bridal couple in which 
they were shown in their own home as “* poor 
young things with their wedding loot huddled 
about them,’’ and the ridiculous expression always 
pops into my mind when I enter an over-decorated 
parlor or schoolroom. In these schoolrooms the 
wall corners are quiet, restful and beautiful. 
The few objects used in decoration are of both 
artistic and educational value. ‘Two or three 
vases of fine lines and excellent tone, a fine en- 
graving, one or two gay but harmonious bits of 
Jndian basketry and weaving straight from the 
Reservation, and an example of Indian bead- 
work. Added to this the rooms were absolutely 
tidy. The examples of cutting, modelling, etc., 
which every teacher wants to preserve, were 
stowed away, ready to hand, in cupboards bviit 
into the walls for the purpose. 


DESIRABLE EXPRESSION IN READING 


In Room 2, Clayton School, the first grade 
‘ was reading. ‘The 

7 most noticeable 
a thing about the 
lesson was the ab- 
sence of wildly wav- 
; ing hands, The 
oe qt hands did not 
denote lack of in- 

. } terest. The story 
ff | was apparently a 

- °F} most thrilling one 
(iia —all about a big 

, duck and some lit- 
tle ducks and a 
great pond. But 
each eager child 
read silently the 
**story, ’’then, book 
clasped to breast, 
each little face was 
upraised, showing 
a readiness to ‘talk 
the story’? to the 
visitor, The ex- 
pression in this 
class was unusually 
fine. It was plain 
to see that the 
thought was thor- 
ouathe grasped, 
and the tone was 
exactly such as any 
child would natur- 
ally use in telling 
A twig and buds are done at something interest- 


one cutting from gray paper. ; 
Brown crayon is used on the by yet another 


twigs and lower part of buds. 
department the pu- 


pils gathered about the teacher, each one seated 
in a little kindergarten chair. ‘The story was 
selected by the pupils, us it was review week. 
The spontaneous manner in which the children 
discussed their reasons for liking the story was 
delightful in its lack of confusion. 


SOME VALUABLE IDEAS IN PAPER 
CUTTING 

The paper cutting in Clayton School, first 
grades, was very good. The letters spelling the 
month were cut out and placed in order on the 
desks, The best letter of each pupil was selected, 
and from these the best letters of each needed 
letter were chosen and put up on the burlap section 
of the wall. 

There were samples of paper cutting from two 
first grade classes which were much beyond the 
ordinary, ‘I'wo pussy willow twigs of grayish 
paner mounted on gravish-brown naner were 














PUSSY WILLOWS 


among the finest bits of work. Bluebirds, cut 
free-hand from paper and properly colored, were 
perched on twigs and mounted on a cream 
background. ‘These were unusually effective, 

One of the gayest and also one of the simplest 
designs was a row of gaudy tulips of crimson, 
green stemmed, pasted on a background of black. 
‘This was done by pupils in Room 3. This de- 
a also did some good work with apple 
slossoms, whose stems were made in crayon of a 
brownish tint. Ihe petals were of pink tissue 

per—or, in some instances, white paper, tinted. 
“hey were pasted at the lower edge of the petal 
and yellow centres added. ‘The background was 
of soft green paper. ‘These in turn were mounted 
on a brown mat, giving the appearance of a 
frame. 

One design of tiny yellow violets on slender 
stems, over which hovered a gay yellow butterfly, 


wasone of the most artistic bits of work in the! § 


Jine of paper cutting. ‘Lhis, also, was done by the 
first grade pupils of Clayton School, Room 3. 

From this same department came a group of 
gaudy butterflies, cut carefully and colored on 
both sides. Instead of pasting them, however, 
they were held in place by pins stuck in through 
the length of the bodies, leaving the wings free 
to be raised as though the insect were flying, or 
resting. ‘They were mounted on a black back- 
ground. 

Brown windmills were cut in connection with 
oral language lessons on Holland children, he 
background was of gray-green paper with a blue 
paper sky added. This had an irregular “*sky- 
line,’’ and the windmills were pasted in such a 
munner that the lower part rested on the **ground”’ 
while the upper part was outlined against the 
blue. ‘hese were excellently done by Room 3 
pupils. 

For Christmas work these little people had a 
**Christmas tree.’’ It was cut from a large sheet 
of dark green paper, and the children cut gay 
colored and white toys from paper, each unusually 
good one being “*hung’’ on the tree. This con- 
stituted much of the month’s work in paper 
cutting. 

Room 2 pupils cut transparencies in bells and 
stars, from patterns, and hung them at the win- 
dows, afterward taking them home. The teacher 
asserts that these were more popular with the 
parents than any of the December work done. 

‘These same pupils cut single designs of fruits, 
und also cut brown baskets. The best of the 
fruits were pasted ‘‘in’’ the baskets, and given a 
dark background. 

Grade 1, Room 1, of the Wyman School, 
carried this idea even further. ‘These fruits— 
pears, peaches, apples, bananas, 
plums, etc.,—were modelled in 
clay, as was the basket, colored 
and arranged in the most effect- 
ive fashion for the long table 
in the room. 


USEFUL ARTICLES MOD- 
ELLED FROM CLAY 
Quite the best bit of work 

along this line which has come 

to my notice was in this same 
room. Instead of making the 
little calendars and match 
scratchers, which seem to be 
the usual work of the primary 
pupils at Christmas time, they 
made little clay jardinieres 
which might be used as match 
holders; candlesticks, with flat 
round bases and curved han- 
dles; tiny pitchers, etc. These 
were dried thoroughly, painted 
in dark water colors, dried 














A CHARMING IDEA IN PAPER CUTTING 
_ Yellow violets on dark green stems pasted on soft 
light green paper; yellow butterfly with brown cray- 
on markings. A pencil dot denotes centers of violets. 


three coats of shellac, drying, of course, after each 
application. They looked exactly as though 
they had been fired, and the colors were thus 
made permanent. When the shellac coat was 
given both inside and out, these little dishes were 
found to hold water. They were used on the 
teacher’s table for flowers, etc. ‘The fruitsin the 
basket before mentioned were also treated to this 
varnishing process, and the results were really 
remarkable. . 

The Three Bears’ beds, chairs and bowls were 
modelled in the same way. The deep blues, dark 
greens and warm browns came out splendidly 
under this treatinent, but the blending of colors 
and shading did not seem to be successful. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN PERSONALITY 


An outsider is struck at once by the effect that 
the personality of the teacher has upon the school. 
In one department visited there was a serene home 
quiet pervading all, ‘The teacher moved gently 
about hearing recitations, assigning work, sug- 
gesting, correcting, approving. Everything was 
placid, peaceful, busy and methodical. 

Ten feet away one is plunged into an entirely 
different atmosphere,—tense, alert, earnest ; every 
faculty alive to the work of the moment, every 





VARIOUS COLORED BUTTERFLIES ON BLACK BACKGROUND 


Yellow is predominant on these butterflies, which are cut from white 
: : aper and marked with crayons, 
again, and gone over with twoor Gackeround by the use of pins. 


They are held in place on the black 
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nerve strained to excel. An atmosphere too tense 
for the over-nervous child, perhaps, but stimulat- 
ing, energizing to the average pupil, while duiler 
ones seemed fairly pulled along, their attention 
compelled; results assured. 

A few blocks away the atmosphere again 
changes. The bright, clever, capable teacher 
holds in her heart and hands the secret of perfect 
harmony between teacher and pupils. ‘They seem 
to move, work and think asone. She declines to 
talk down to pupils; they have understandings 
which may be ae by being cultivated; she 
cultivates them. 
she talks to them about training their hands and 
eyes as they do their feet. **Wouldn’t it be pos- 
itively terrible;’’ she inquires anxiously of the 
remiss one, “if his feet should carry him to 
school when his mind had told them to take him 
to the store? Or down town, when he told them 
to carry him home? Wasn’t it equally unwise to 
cut R’s when he told his fingers to cut N’s, or to 
write O’s when they had been told to write A’s?’’ 
It was. They could see it. Like Anne of Green 
Gables this teacher is blessed with imagination, 
and the world is a lovely place to all invited to 
“come in and play.’’ The whole scheme of 
teaching self-control is carried along on these 
same lines by her, and at least one child con 
sidered almost incorrigible was brought into such 
harmony with the thought of the department that 
there seems not a shade of difference in the clild’s 
attitude and that of the less wilful ones. 


When work does not go right © 

















SOME GOOD WORK DONE BY SMALL HANDS 

Background of gray paper with a bluc paper sky 
pasted at top. Windmill cut from brown paper and 
marked with darker brown crayon. 

AN EXERCISE THAT TEACHES 
CONCENTRATION 

One of the best examples of concentration was 
given by means of a story well known ‘to the 
pupils. The teacher told the story, and the chil 
dren supplied the words which she left oat. ‘The 
story began. The teacher paused for a name. 
Quick as thought almost, the children supplied it, 
and the story went on. Another word, and an- 
other, and another was given in the same way. 
In fully fifteen minutes the attention of not one 
of the thirty odd pupils had once wavered. ‘The 
concentration was perfect. And 
When we realize what this one 
faculty means in school life, 
especially in high school, one 
can see that that teacher is 
building a splendid foundation 
for future work. 


“ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


In Room 1, Wyman School, 
the teacher asked the children to 
select a lesson ‘‘to match the 
day,” That particular snowless 
Midwinter day was a glory of 
Sunshine, warm wind and bril- 
diant blue sky. Almost unhiesi- 
tatingly they chose a story of the 
blue-bird.in the meadow search- 
ing for a homelike place to build 


Tulips are cut from scarlet satin paper and stems trom green paper. 
nest, One little fellow thought in careless arrangement on soft black paper. 
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au pussy willow story would be good, but another 
child reminded him that that “‘wasn’t 
enough,’” to which he readily agreed. 

Fhe proper association of beautiful ideas was 
spontaneous. 

This splendid training was brought to bear 
again when the teacher began drilling the pupils 
ina new folk dance. A light, gliding measure 
rippled out on the piano, ‘The children rdmped 
through it the first time, getting 
the various positions of the dance. 
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she assured him that she really thought it did. 
DECORATIVE FEATURES 

In one’ department the teacher had her burlap 

display space bordered with cut-outs which rep 

resented snow crystals. It occurred to me that 

this would make an excellent cover for language 


work for the winter months if arranged on a blue 
background in the fashion of the cover of one of 





“Now, listen, children, how 
dainty that measure is! [t simply 
glides along.” ‘The — teaches 
sulted the action to the word and 
glided through the figare, “Isn't “ 
that dainty? Isn't it delicate ¢ 
1 wonder if you could dance it 
just as the music tells you to?” 

Their faces showed — plainly 
that they had recognized the 
similarity in the music and 
movement, ‘They really /edé the 
comparison. “Oh, yes,”” they 
assured her, ‘‘we can dance it as 
the music says,’” and away they 
tripped, lightly and without 
confusion-—not in perfect time, 
not even in time—that 
would come with mueh drilling, 
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but they acted out the real spirit 
of the music. 

A half dozen crasning chords 
sounded. ‘‘Listen to that!?’ ex 
claiined the teacher. ‘“‘Isn’t that 
loud and sharp and harde You 
slump your feet to that note, and that, and 
that.” They caught the idea at once, and went 
throuszh the figure with an energy which fairly 
jarred the floor. 

‘Yo those children the music really meant some- 
thing. They were learning ecpression in music 
as certainly as though seated at the piano under 
the instructor’s guidance, and they were learning 
What was of more importance, the power to put 
their little minds and bodies in harmony with the 
thought musically expressed. ‘This power to 
associate one beautiful thing with another will 
make their lives brighter and happier aiways. 

This teacher gave a clever little example of the 
readiness with which children adopt and adapt 
ideas. She was iustructing in an institute, she 
told me, giving practical lessons with the aid of 
a dozen little second grade pupils. She told to 
the teachers of reading an article in which the 
writer declared that the silent letters in the Eng 
lish language are not “‘dead timber,’’ but really 
mean something. He cited the word ohost as an 
example, declaring thatif it were spelled without 
the hr, it would mean no more than p-o-s-t. 
“The h,’? he whimsically explained, *‘stands for 
the shiver.’ In drilling the class they chanced 
upon the word autumn. “There is another of 
those meaningful silent letters,’’ she commented, 
when a little hand went up, and—** Don’t you sup- 
pose, Miss D., that that letter stands for the 
color of the leaves?’ he queried earnestly, And 





THE TULIP IS AN EFFECTIVE FLOWER FOR PAPER CUTTING 


They are mounted 


A PRETTY ARRANGEMENT OF THREE BLUEBIRDS AND TWIGS 
The birds and twigs are cut freehand from white paper and colored, 
the birds biue with a touch of orange underneath, an 
There is a blue crayon line around the sheet on which they are mounted 
und the divisions are made with the same crayon. 


the twigs brown. 


es o] 


the popular monthly magazines—* Everybody’s,’ 
1 think it was, for January. The same idea 
might be carried out in making a booklet on the 
subject of the Eskimo, in the language class, Or 
an Eskimo village cut and pasted on the blue 
background would be very effective. 

A clever bit of work was seen in the kinder- 
garten of the Wyman School. The upper part of 
the blackboard had a cut-out village. Houses, 
churches, fences, ete, pasted on, with the black 
showing through for the openings, the doors, 
windows, etc. While (snow covered) evergreen 
trees were placed here and there, and a violent 
(chalk) spowsterm was raging. This would be 
splendid work in connection with the memorizing 
of the similar parts of “*Snowbound,’’ in second 
and third grade work. 


THE JUNE FESTIVAL 


Instead of the usual **Closing Exercises’’ in the 
lower grades of the Denver schools they have 
adopted the plan of a Playgrounds Day. ' Six to 
eight thousand children are drilled in various 
fancy-dress drills and folk dances, and the day is 
made a very special oceasion. Last June there 
were estimated to be something over one hundred 
thousand spectators, and the exercises were espec- 
lally fine. 


, 





Are you interested in’ lhe Friendly Visiter?” 
This department began in the June issue and 
will continue throughout the com- 
ing school year — perhaps longer 
Our littl lady must travel fast 
lv visit every part of this big 
count) y, but We are living Zi the 
day of airships, yeu know, So 
dow't be surprised at any tine 
if one lights at your schoolhouse 
door and you are greeted by a 
demure little body, note book in 
hard, who announces that she 
it 7 ru ndly ] wsitor,”’ 
having heard what an extraor 
dinarily fine school you are con 
ducting, has called to report up 
on it for the Llustructor family 
IVhen she left Denver her. aw 
s/ip was headed toward Kansas 
City and we Way earpect to hear 
SOME thing of the schools of that 
city next month.—EDITORS. 
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Primary Reading Taught Incidentally 


A NATURAL METHOD OF INTRODUCING CHILDREN 'TO PRINTED AND WRITTEN FORMS 


‘*4nd to get peace, if you want it, make for your- 
selves nests of pleasant thoughts. Those are nests in 
the sea, indeed, but safe beyond all others. Do you 
kuow what tairy palaces you may build of beautiful 
thought, proof ayainst adversity’ Bright fancies, satis- 
fied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-liouses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor pov- 
erty take away trom us; houses built without hands 
for our souls to live in.’’—/ohn Ruskin, 


O INTRODUCE the children to these **fairy 
T palaces, ’’ we must teach them to get thought 
from the printed pee. The ae of 
primary reading is conceded by all educators to 
be the most complex and difficult in the entire 
range of school instruction. The finest skill and 
sympathy of teachers have been expended in the 
elfort to discover the most appropriate and natural 
method of inducting children into this mysterious 
process. 

Many methods, both formal and mechanical, 
and those of a more spirited nature have been 
advised and used in various schvols, ‘lhe pur- 
pose of this paper however is to show the inci- 
dental opportunities offered by other studies, by 
school movements and games, for introducing 
children to the written and printed forms. We 
are indebted to Mrs, Lida B. McMurry for most 
of the ideas suggested, which were used by her in 
the first grade. 

The printed words and sentences used must be 
closely related to the child’s activities; also the 
activities designated by the words should be de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of the word forms. 
‘To put it briefly, the teacher abstains from oral 
speech to a considerable extent, and in place of 
it writes the written forms of the words on the 
blackboard in giving directions, in games and in 
treating topics in literature and science. 

The teacher’s aim is to awaken in the child a 
desire to knuw what the lessen has to say to him, 
whether it be word, sentence or paragraph. The 
attention of the child is rental on the thought; 
and he grasps the symbols because he must reach 
through them the thought. 


READING TAUGHT INCIDENTALLY: 


(1) In the general management of the school. 


The directions which are at first given to the 
children orally, e. g.,°*Rise, Turn, Pass, Fly, 
March, Run, Skip, Pass to the front,, pass to the 
hack, are later writtten upon the board, When 
the children have memorized the order of the 
words, it can be reversed or changed as a_ test, 
e, g., the order is usually turn, rise, pass. In- 
stead of writing turn first, the teacher writes pass. 
If the children understand, they will rise at once 
and pass without waiting to turn. 

The names of the children are often written; 
‘in this way the pupils become familiar with a 
large list of names of people. The teacher may 
say, ‘1 would like this boy to erase the boards 
tonight.’’ She writes. Clarence on the board. — If 
the boy does not recognize his name after re- 
pew attempts, his eyesight may well be tested. 

f the cause is heedlessness, the boy loses the 
opportunity to do the service. No drill should 
be given on these names. The repetition incident 
to the frequent calling upon the child is all that 
is necessury to fix the name. 

The names of songs and poems which the chil- 
dren are memorizing are written upon the board 
as needed, ‘The teacher says, *‘We will sing this 
song this morning,”’’ writing it. If the children 
do not recognize the title, she gives it. Soon the 


pupils will recognize the names of all the songs 


and the poems used in the schoolroom. 

The children may become familiar with the 
written form of the smaller numbers in this way. 
the number of absent children is reported at each 
session and written on the board. On Friday the 
teacher records upon the board some facts of the 
week, or of the month, which the children learned 


By Louise M. Wade Barnes 


from their weather charts, viz., the number of 
sunny and the number of cloudy days. The 
children in each row are counted, and this is 
placed upon the board that the monitors may 
know how many pencils, scissors, etc., are needed. 

Poems, after partially learned, may be placed 
upon the board and when a a falters, his 
attention may be drawn te the line in question, 

Morning greetings or evening farewells may 
be written 6n the board: Good morning, Children, 
Goodby for today. The children read silently 
and respond, ‘*Good morning, Miss Andrews,” 
**Good night, Miss Brown.”’ 

Facts of interest may often be communicated 
to the class by writing on the board, as, We have 
vacation tomorrow. Quite likely some child un- 
able tu read will say, **We have something but I 
do not know what it is.’? Tell him; for the same 
words will occur again and it is useless to drill 
upon them. When it is read, the children are, 
given, Do you know the reason why? ‘They read 
and reply, “It is Decoration Day,” 

Do not treat questions asked orally in’ the 
lesson as an end in themselves. ‘To lead the 
pupils to form a habit of answering questions 
asked in writing or in print, such questions as 
the following are, from time to time, written 
upon the board: Did you see the sunset last night ? 
Have you seen any spring birds yet? What 
ones? Have you been to the woods? What did 
you find there ? 

(2) In connection with Literature. 

The name of’ the story which the teacher is 
about to tell is placed upon the board, or if 
necessary, at first, she writes the title, as, We shall 
have a story today about “The Three Bears.” 
The next day she says, **I should like you to tell 
me all you can about this story’’—writing its 
name upon the board. 

In the final reproduction of the story, the 














A SEPTEMBER POSTCARD SUGGESTION 





tenxcher assigns topics as, ‘‘Charles may tell me 
about this’’-writing at the board: Stlver-Hair 
going lo the woods, **Eva may tell me about 
this:?? Silver-Hair going into the sitting-room, 
“William may tell me about this:’? St/ver-Hair 
going upstairs. If any child goes beyond his 
topic, the teacher points to the board and asks 
about what he was to tell. 

At the close of each story that can be drama- 
tized, the teacher assigns at the board the parts 
each one is to take. **The Old Woman and the 
Pig” can be assigned as follows: 

Mary—the old woman. 

John—the pig. 

Sarah—the dog, ete. 

(3) In connection with nature study. 

Nothing is more interesting to little children 
than the return of the birds, the first spring blos- 
soms and the opening of the tree buds. ‘The 
teacher may make known her own discoveries 
through writing on the board, e. g., J saw a robin 
this morning ; or, I found a blue violet yesterday ; 
or, [ saw some elni blossoms last night, 

The class may make a bird, a flower, and a 
tree-bud calendar, on which are recorded the 
name and date ef the first seen of each. The 
names are put on the calendars in the presence of 
the children, and they frequently name their 
lreasures over, 

The movements of familiar birds may be noted 
on the board as the children themselves make the 
discoveries, thus— 

hops 
Robin |! hue Crow | walks 
\ flies 


| flies 

Questions will often arise during the recitation 
which the children will answer later from obser- 
vation. “Lhey are preserved on the board, and 
when they are answered, they are erased, one ata 
time. 

THE READING LESSON 

(In the early reading, games, literature and 
nature study may form the basis. ) 

(1) Games as a basis for the reading. 

Children come to school from a life of play. 
Utilize this fact to assist in the interest and 
to give opportunity to use the muscles, 

Games are used for the very earliest reading 
lessons. ‘They are played at first by means of 
spoken directions, and the written direction is 
gradually substituted. Do not let the children 
keep on one game until tired of it. One good 
game is described here: 

The Ring Game. Material: Six celluloid 
rings, red, white, blue, yellow, green and _ black. 
Surcingle rings can be painted the colors desired. 

Directions: Take the red ring, Nellie. Take 
the blue ring, Jennie. Take the yellow ring, Eva. 
Take the green ring, William. Take the black 
ring, John. Take the white ring, Andrew. When 
the children are ready to hide the rings, this di- 
rection is given to the remainder of the class: 
Close your eyes. 

This to the pupils who hold the rings: Hide 
the rings. 

When all are hidden, the children announce it 
by light hand-clapping, upon which the children 
open their eyes. Dieta to those who did not 
hide rings: Find the red ring, Find the blue 
ring, etc. 

No notice is taken of any ring except the one 
called for. A limited time is given for the find- 
ing of each. At the close of that time if it is not 
found, the one who hid it gets it. When the di- 
rections are written it may be simply, Zhe red 
ring. The teacher says, *‘Find this’’—pointing 
to the board, or she writes red, and says, pointing 


‘to the wood, ‘*Find this ring.”’ Considerable 


rivalry is displayed to see who. will find the most 
(Continued on page 48) 
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he cried, and ‘Toto began to run, with 
little even, trotting steps. “Why, he 
does, doesn’t he?’’ said Tom. He 
pulled gently on the rein, and Toto 
turned at once and came back to where 
Bessie and Edna were standing. He 
lifted his head and laid his little soft 
brown chin on Bessie’s shoulder, and 
waved his brown ears to and fro. 
Bessie put her arms around his neck 


and so did Edna. 
“] think he’s a dear little pony, 


Bessie,’ Edna said. “And I don’t 
wonder that you love him. I lovehim 
too.” 


“Of course I love.him,’’ Bessie said. 
“And I think because I love him and 
always speak gently to him is just the 
reason that he loves me. ’m so 
glad you are going to stay for a 
week, because we'll just | have the 
nicest time with him, won’t we?”’ 


And Tom and Edna did. 
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Bessie’s Pony 
BY MURIEL E. WINDRAM 


It was a happy day for little Bessie. 
Her cousins Tom and Edna had not 
been out to the farm for a visit for a 
long, long time, but here they were at 
last. She had something new to show 
them,—something alive, that she knew 
they would like. What do you sup- 
pose it was? Something with four legs 
and a fine long tail, brown all over, 
that carried her around the farm on 
its back. Yes, it was a pony. You 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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‘The child in games and plays in which all joiu 
(teacher and pupils), ascends from the world of nature 
to the world of liumanity ; from the world of things to 
the world of self-activity ; from the material and the 
earthly to the spiritual.’’ 


E SAY that the aim of education is to 
Wy incite and to guide the self-activity of the 
boy and girl; through this to quicken 
interest, overcome obstacles, build up character, 
develop and strengthen them in many-sided ways 
for future citizenship. Apply just this reasoning 
to the hygienic and the social side as well as to 
the mental side. Play games to get hygienic and 
social results. Get out of them:—Good health; 
spontaneous activity of the individual and of the 
mass; a rare kind of discipline—self-government ; 
alertness; skill of movement; power of attention; 
self-control; quick co-operation of mind and 
body; the spirit of a good victor and the spirit 
of a good loser; fair play and a joy in doing it 
all. 

Play, because it is an important part of educa- 
tion, needs to have a definite and distinct place 
in every school day. Play, because it is impor- 
tant, needs to have back of it, in the person of 
the teacher, all the general knowledge possible to 
make it strong and worth while. 

This question confronts the teacher of the 
country school. What games can we play where 
all ages mingle together on the playground and 
where the numbers are not large enough to admit 
of dividing the larger ones from the smaller ones? 

The games presented this month are some 
which have been tried out through the grades and 
have been used for mixed classes both in town 
and country schools. They have been found 
adaptable in all cases, and have been voted on by 
the groups as “‘splendid fun.’’ They have been 
directed by the older boys and girls in most cases. 

I hope the time will come when every country 
school as well as all the others may have a wad- 
ing pool. Many of us have a safe, though small, 
creek near by that we make use of, 

A Wading Contest :—Half the players 
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Playground Games for the Country School 


By Nina B. Lamkin 

















JUST THE PLACE FOR WATER SPORTS 


it the next time. 


A game is twenty-five points. 


It is great fun if played fast 
Touch Down:—A basket ball, volley ball or 


large bean bag is used. 


and file. 


The players are in rank 
Equal ranks tace a center field and 





on one side of the creek and half on the 
other. On‘*Go!”’ each side wades across 
to the other side and the entire side 
arriving first scores eight points. Re- 
turning, they score in the same way. 
Water Ball :—We use old‘tennis balls 
or light rubber balls, both of which will 
float on the water and are easily rescued. 
Players are stationed about eight feet 
apart in the pool or stream. One player 
has the ball. On ‘*Go!” he throws it to 
any player he chooses; if that player 
catches the ball before it touches water, 
he scores five points for himself. If he 
fails and some other player gets it while 
itisin the air, that player scores five 
points. If no one catches it and it 
touches water, the player who threw it 
scores five points and throws it again. 
If the other player caught it, he throws 
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move backward until there is a space of about 
fifteen feet between the teams. 

The director or center player stands midway 
between the opposing sides and throws the ball 
quickly, fi first to one side then to the other, oy 
twice to each side, either way, so that each side 
has the same number of plays. 

The ball is to be caught and returned to the 
center player. If the ball touches the floor oy 
ground on either side it counts one point for thie 
other side. The game is six points. 

E uvery player has to be alert and ready, for the 
ball is not thrown to any particular player but 
to that field of players. 

Fox and Hound :—The players are in rank and 
file. ‘They join hands across the ranks. <A fox 
and a hound are chosen; the hound is to catch 
the fox. They can only go where the passage- 
ways are open. At the command ** Change!” the 
players face left and join hands in the Other di- 
rection. This command is given often and each 
time it changes the course of the fox and hound, 

This ganie may be played with twelve players 
or with 100 players with equal success. As many 
as four foxes and four hounds can run at once, 
The chief value in this game is the quick response 
from the mass. If one fellow is slow and makes 
a mistake, it closes a passageway which should be 
left open ana delays the game. 

A Sprint :—-A sprint may be 20, 30 or 50 
vards or more. If all grades line up together, 
those under ten run their race in 30 yards while 
those over ten run 50 yards, [ach group runs 
for time rather than for first place. 

The group may start with those under ten on 
the line, those twelve years old two yards back, 
and those fourteen years old three yards back, all 
starting at the same time. 

Pyramid Building :—One form of recreation 
which the boys love and which brings with it 
many points “of value is Lhamerigg) building. It 
differs from general mass work in that every 
fellow has his place and position. 

There may be ten different positions in 
a simple pyramid. ‘Those taking part 


must judge distance and form, remen- 
bering that their part of the whole 
differs from all the others. The pyra- 


mids are unlimited in numbers and forms. 
There may be 150 or 200 boys and girls 
used in one grouping, or three persons 
can form one. Build ina curve rather 
than a straight line and plan a high cev- 
ter or two high groups, one on either side. 

1, March to places, 2, Those who go 
down on knees take position. 4, Those 
who stand on backs of others or stand on 
shoulders. 4, Those who swing up. 
5, Halance. 

A splendid drill for rapid response. 4 
pyramid can be built the first time in three 
minutes, the second time in two minutes, 
and the third time in one minute. ; 
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What to Make with Seeds and Shells 


Writ rummaging througn grandmother’s 


attic, you may have come across a bag 

which you were surprised to be tuld was 
made of seeds; or some curious old-fashioned 
ornaments decorated with shells. And after 
grandmother had told you how much she used to 
enjoy making such things, you may have said to 
yourself, **Why can’t I do something like that ?”’ 
There is no reason in the world why you cannot 
take some of the ideas which grandmother and 
the people who lived long before her time, had 
and use them in making things which will be 
useful and pretty today. 

The materials you will find all about you. 
They will cost next to nothing. Take, for ex- 
ample, the little hard seed-pods that are found 
in country walks, the red berries, and the seeds 


PLEASING ARRANGEMENTS OF SEEDS AND BEADS 


of melons, pumpkins and grapefruit, If the 
seeds and berries are strung in a regular pattern 
and combined with bright beads, the effect is very 
odd and pretty. 

In using seeds for beads, sort out the pods and 
seeds while they are fresh, and prick holes 
through them, stringing them on rather coarse 
cord—as coarse as it can be without splitting the 
seed. In this way the hole through the bead will 
be big enough even after the seed has dried and 
become shrunken. Dried peas and beans can 
also be used for beads, but they have to be soaked 
a while before the hole can be made. Orange 
seeds, lemon seeds or apple seeds will do too. 

For a necklace you must have at least two dozen 
of the smaller seeds, all of the same size, and 
none of the beads must be very big. When your 
various pods and seeds are ready in a shallow 
box, and the beads in another box, choose the 

attern for your necklace. The largest seeds, 
ike the pumpkin seeds, should be in the middle 
of the string, and not more than three or five of 
them together, separated by groups of smaller 
seeds alternating with beads. 

You may have seen necklaces uf Chinese or 
Indian workmanship in a museum. If so, you 
ninay get some excellent ideas about the arrange- 
ment of your beads. Two varieties of seeds will 
be enough for one necklace, and three colors of 
glass beads—red, green and white; blue, white 
and black, or orange, red and black will look 
well, all the beads of one color being large and 
the others just alike, but small. This prevents 


the work from having too many colors and helps 
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BUSY WORK BORDERS MADE FROM SEEDS 


By Louise Lamprey 


to bring out the pattern. If you use small, black, 
shiny seeds, and dried peas, string them with red, 
blue and white beads, beginning with half a 
dozen small blue beads, one white, one red, one 
white, six blue, then a black seed, then blue, 
white and red, white, blue, the red bead being 
the big one. The large bead should not be so 
large that the small bead will slip inside it, but 
it should be large enough so that the color is 
clearly seen. After repeating this pattern two or 
three times put in a round bead made of a pea, 
and change the pattern, but always have at least 
one bead on each side of any seed, however small. 

An unusually bright and pretty necklace may 
be made of dried peas, beans and white seeds 
painted with ordinary water colors, in imitation 
of Indian designs. ‘lo do this, hold the bead on 
a big shawl pin, in the left hand, and the brush, 
tilled with red, blue, green or black paint, in the 
right. The paint should be quite thick and the 
brush very fine. If the seed pod, seed or nut be 
round, all you have to do is to twirl the pin like 
a potter’s wheel, while the brush is held station- 
ary, and you have painted a neat band on it; or 
by moving your brush a little you can make a 
wavy line; or you can paint a circle around the 
hole and Jeave an uncolored band in the middle, 
or make a dotted line around. If you are paint- 
ing a pumpkin-seed, it can be tinted sky-blue, 
Indian red, or dull green, and a pattern scratched 
on it with a needle afterward, or a border of a 
contrasting color painted round; or it can be left 
white, and queer little Chinese-looking figures 
painted on it in color. It should be painted on 
both sides, solid color on one side and the design 
on the other. 

‘It is easy to make a pendant of the larger seeds 
foryour chain in the shape of a cross or to hang 
a filbert or a small pecan in the middle of the 
chain like a locket, but the prettiest and most 
curious-looking chains are those which are quite 
long and simply repeat the design. Of course, 
after you have reached the middle of the chain, 
the design must be exactly copied backward until 
the other end is reached. Then it can be tied to- 
gether, or fastened with one of the little gilded 
collar-pins that can be had for a cent apiece at 
notion stores. The beads can be picked out of 
a box of mixed ones or bought by the string. 

Sealing-wax is another splendid material for 
making toys. To make a cunning jewel tray for 
a doll, or a thimble case for the doll’s mother, 
save English walnut shells that are split in even 
halves. Witha knife and some sandpaper scrape 
out the inside of half a shell until smooth, and 
paint it as red as a holly berry inside with oil 
paint. Then drop four little drops of red seal- 
ing-wax on the outside just in the right places 
for four little feet, and let the wax harden. Or, 
you can paint the shell blue on the outside and 
white on the inside, use blue sealing-wax und 
make a wee white satin cushion for the box. For 
a thimble box make ribbon hinges of the right 
color, and eilher bore holes through the two 
halves of a nut-shell and tie the ribbon in a bow, 
or glue it on. 

There is nothing funnier to hold candy than 
the Great Panjandrum basket. The foundation 
of this kind of basket is an egg shell, broken so 
that at least three-fourths of it, including the 
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large end, is whole, ‘Trim the opening so thatiit 
will be in the middle of the end, and cut out a 
double round of tissue paper—green is best—to 
fit well over it. Paste this on and let it get dry 
and firm. Make a full cap of tissue paper, 
Japanese napkin paper or soft thin silk gathered 
into a band to fit the egg. The top edge of the 
strip must have a draw-string in it and be partly 
drawn up. Draw a funny face on the egg shell, 
with water-color paints, and punch a hole in the 
circle of tissue paper; sew a string handle to the 
tissue paper or a ribbon handle to each side of 
the cap. Glue the cap on, fill the egg-shell with 
candy, and draw the top of the cap tight with the 
draw-string, in such a way that if there is a frill 
at the edge it will be turned inside. ‘Then tie to 
the middle of the top of the cap a little red, yel- 
low or biue button. : 

Shell and bead mosaic work 1s also very inter- 
esting. ‘To make a shell mosaic lantern for your 
playroom, get a square wooden box that is almost 
a perfect cube, and with the saw from your tool 
box cut out a square from each of three sides and 
from the lid of the box. Have four pieces of 
glass cut that will fit inside these openings. This 
lantern frame can be either painted or covered 
with colored or black paper pasted on, or thin strips 
of brass-or tin can be nailed over the wood and 
the rest painted. You can put a screw-eye in the 
top to hang it by, make a brass wire handle, or 
cut four pasteboard triangles for a cone-like top. 
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For the mosaic, collect a great many shells, 
especially those that are almost transparent or of 
very bright colors; creb-shells and scallop-shells 
are good. Break them into small pieces, and if 
you want a pattern for the mosaic, draw ito 
paper the size of the glass, and arrange the shell 
on the pattern as they aretogo. A ** hit-or-miss 
pattern, as our grandmothers used to say when 
they wove rag re pee is also very pretty. 

It is not a bad plan to make the pattern m 
duplicate by drawing it on thin paper with al 
other sheet underneath and a carbon between the 
two. Then the bits of shell can be all arrang 
on the pattern as they are to go, and the duplicate 
can be put under the glass to work by. 

The shells are fastened to the glass with cement, 
which is usually colored dull green, brown, gt): 
blue or black, to blend with the design, for 4 
little line of it, one-eighth of an inch wie, 
borders every separate piece of shell. It is po 
sible to make a pattern that imitates flowers, 
grapes, or birds, if you wish. Some people pre 
fer an irregular design. Then put the bigg? 
shell in the middle and the others hit or m® 
around it, or perhaps in a star shape. Beads ca 
also be combined with the shells. 
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September Symbols in Correlation Work 
By Mary B. Grubb 











LL the school work should be made 

especially attractive for September, 

because so much depends upon the 
child’s first impressions. If his enthusiasm 
and interest are aroused early in the term, 
itiscomparatively easy to hold him to his 
best efforts for the remainder of the year. 

The teacher should have a large fund of 
stories realy to tell and a good collection 
of poems to read to the children. 
_Heien Hunt Jackson’s **September’” may 
be memorized. It will furnish excellent 
material for drawing and painting lessons. 
The butterfly border at the top of the 

page suggests an easy and effective cutting 
and pasting exercise First study the real 
or pictured butterflies. Note the shape. 
size and position of each pair of wings; 
the three main ‘divisions of the body, etc. 
When ready to make the pattern, decide 
upon the size desired, select a paper quite a 
liltle larger, fold it in the middle vertically. 
On this fold sketch and cut, or cut free- 
hand, one-half of a butterfly. Use either 
the stencil or the paper form for tracing 
the number of units required in the border, 
Cut and paste them 
Plate IIT, sketches A, Band C, give sug- 
gestions for a September spelling booklet. 
The model was made by a third grade 
child) A was a piece of orange paper 
about four: by seven inches. The dotted. 
line represents a fold. The half of the 
design was sketched in, then the paper was 
refolded and cut. B shows the markings 
made with brown crayon. This was laid 
aside to be used as a cover. C represents 
the double pages, made of white paper cut 
the same size and shape as A. ‘Two of these 
double sheets were placed inside the cover 
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of the thread were tied in a hard knot. 

F and G are original designs made in the 
fourth grade. They are in colors on gray 
bogus paper. The fastening on F is made 
with a green cord. This fine cord may be 
threaded in a large-eyed darning needle 
for sewing. This cord can be purchased 
from several of the kindergarten supply 
houses and it is much more satisfactory 
than ribbon for hanging calendars, fastening 
booklets, etc. 

Plate IIT, sketch D, shows a stencil for the 
pear, which was used in the illustrated num- 
ber lesson, This lesson may be worked 
out by filling in the stencil with crayons or 
paints, or by tracing the shape on green 
construction paper, cutting the tablets, 
arranging and pasting them on sheets of 
paper, nine by twelve inches. <A_ simple 
leaf or any autumn fruit may be substituted 
for the pear. 

The story of Persephone adapted from 
the Greek myth and the story of the 
“Goldenrod and Aster,’? from  Cook’s 
‘‘Nature Myths,’? may be told or read to 
the children. These may be retold by the 
child in either ora! or written language. 

Encourage the pupils t> make good 
selections and arrangemen‘s of autumn 
leaves, flowers and fruits, which they bring 
to school for the nature study or art lessons. 
Frequently some fruit or flower shop in 
the vicinity of a school has especially good 
arrangements in its window exhibits. 

The study of good Japanese prints often 
helps to cultivate the child’s power of 
selection and the artistic arrangement of 
flowers more than any other method. 


and three or four long stitches were made 
— & on the fold with brown thread. The ends 
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Conquering Conditions 
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No matter what the cause, the teacher has a 
plain duty to embrace every opportunity of ex- 


tending her acquaintance with the people for = 


whom she is working. This means following up 
all opportunities of meeting and talking with 


these people upon the natural ground where = 


there is acommon interest—the good of the child. 
—From the Chapter “Life Outside of School,” in 
“The Teacher,” by Florence Milner. 
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How I Interested the Parents 
By Mary M. Austin 

I once taught an ungraded school in a back-country 
district where the people seemed to take no interest 
in providing necessary articles for school use and 
showed no pride in the school or school property. 
Previous to my taking the school it had been tire cus- 
tom for the trustee to hire the teacher who would teach 
for the lowest wages, and generally the teacher was 
hired for one term, 

There was no school library, no bookcase, no organ, 
The wood-pile stood in the center of the school yard, 
and the yard was littered with apple-cores, chips, brush 
aud paper. The interior of the schooliiouse presented 
an uninviting appearance. The smoke of many years 
covered the ceiling. The walls were bare, the windows 
were dirty. The seats were the old high-backed 
wooden ones. The children were unkempt, many of 
them barefoot. 

The first thing I did, to create in the minds of the 
children a love for the beautiful, was to wear my 
prettiest dresses to school, I felt sorry for those chil- 
dren. They had never been taught politeness, and 
they repeatediy spoke of grown-up persons by their 
first names, It was slow work to teach them to be ladies 
and gentlemen but they finally learned. 

Drawing had never been taught but I found out that 
most of the children had talent, so I procured colored 
érayons and drawing paper. The best work done was 
arranged neatly on the walls. Before I finished my 
work in that school I had one pupil who could do 
creditable landscapes in crayon work, 

We had the stove blacked, and one Saturday the 
children and I cleaned the floor and washed the win- 
dows. I procured some brown manila paper and with 
the children’s help pinned Perry pictures of famous 
paintings on the paper and fastened the paper on thie 
walls. I bouglit at the Teachers’ Institute some pretty 
carbon prints and mounted them on black and on gray 
mats for wall decoration. The children grew interested 
and one of the boys offered to take a piece of an old 
seat home and cut it with a circular saw to make a 
place for the wash basin. Through the scliool com- 
missioner we succeeded in having the old seats taken 
out and fine modern seats and a teacher's desk installed, 
I provided clean towels each week. I also took a bar 
of my best toilet soap to school. We also had a mirror 
and combs. 

The children had never been tauglit to recite or to 
sing and when I suggested having an entertainment and 
charging admission, to purchase books, some of the 
oldest girls said that it had never been done, and the 
people would not attend. It was hard work at first to 
get the children to speak and sing but I finally suc- 
ceeded, 

I gave the entertainment at my home. Our trustee 
brought the children down in a large wagon one alter- 
noon and atter rehearsing, I provided a nice lunch for 
them, and in the evening we gave our entertainment 
consisting of vocal and instumental music, comic and 
dramatic recitations, dialogues, tableaux and a comic 
song with a sunflower screen entitled ‘‘Ten Little 
Sunflowers.’’ We charged ten cents admission and we 
made something like five or six dollars which the 
School Department duplicated, to purchase books for 
a school library. We gave another entertainment in 
the next term and again raised a nice sum which the 
Department again duplicatd. We purchased about 
fifty volumes. 

We now had our books but no bookcase. When 
school opened in the next term I drilled the pupils for 
another entertainment which was to be held at the 
schoolhouse. We realized a nice sum on this enter- 





A SYMPOSIUM OF EXPERIENCES 
THAT DEAL WITH SECURING THE IN- 
TEREST OF PARENTS AND WITH 
EQUIPPING 'THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


tainment, which we intended using to purchase our 
hookcase. About this time the people of the district 
had grown interested in our work and they held a 
sociable and raised money to purchase a bookcase. 
We then decided to use the money toward purchasing 
an organ, We succeeded in getting a good instrument 
for thirty-five dollars. We paid for the organ in in- 
stalments, raising the money by giving entertainments. 

At this time most of the young people in the district 
who did not attend school offered to help us if we 
would give a play. I procured an easy comic play, 
‘The Widow Sniggles and Family.’’ We also had 
other good things on our program. At one of our en- 
tertainments our minister and his wife and two young 
ladies gave some fine musical selections. We served 
lemonade and cake ‘after the entertainment. People 
vow came to our entertainments from miles around and 
the schoolhouse was always packed when we gave one. 
Weeks before an entertainment we wrote six or eiglit 
bills and sent them to different parts of the district and 
to the stores. Announcements also were published in 
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Many strained, uncomfortable relations be- 
= tween teacher and pupil have been overcome 
— by the finding of some common interest. Every- — 
- body has some particular all-absorbing interest. = 

Young people are inclined to be very secretive — 
© about these interests, governed as they are by a 
strange modesty. It is worth a teacher’s while to 
search out these concerns. We never get near to 
> anyone until we find common standing ground. 
= Those whose activities are entirely outside our 
own ever remain strangers to us. The teacher 
who finds herself in this attitude toward even a 
small percentage of her school has far to go _be- 
fore she has any right to consider herself a 
worthy teacher.—From the Chapter “Tact,” in 
“The Teacher,” by Florence Milner. 
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the papers. We had tickets printed and I gave a pres- 
ent to the pupil selling the largest number of tickets. 
Sometimes we sold icecream and cake after the program 
was rendered, for which we charged extra, The ladies 
of the district brought dishes and spoons and J ap- 
pointed a committee of pupils who resided in differ- 
ent parts of the district to solicit eggs, milk, extract, 
cake, etc. 

Many of the children did not have the necessary 
textbooks for school use, and in many instances the 
parents were too poor to purchase the books for their 
children. I gave one entertainment to purchase text- 
books, and I felt amply repaid for my efforts by the 
renewed interest in study shown by the children. I 
had one very bright girl in school in whom I was much 
interested. I induced her to take uniform examin- 
ations and enter a Teacher’s Training Class. I sent to 
New York and bought books which I allowed her to 
use. She passed her examinations, entered the Train- 
ing Class, graduated from it and is now teaching. 


“‘Where There’s a Will’’ 
By Josie Flanagan ; 

A few days after the opening of school, I laid a book 
on nfty desk, saying as I did so that I was giving it asa 
foundation for the library that we must secure for our 
school, Then I told the children I wanted everyone to 
give twenty-five cents if le could, and if he could not, 
any amount, even a penny would be acceptable. About 
six dollars was secured in this way, besides several 
gifts of books. 

One of the county papers paid us twenty-five cents 
a week for communications from our part of the 
county. All the children helped gather the news. 
This letter was written by the older pupils and corrected: 
by the teacher. 
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= The wide difference in individuals shows itself; 
= in the appearance of the place where they spend 

= their time. The peculiar air given by the touch 
— of individuality is what every room, both in school = 
= and out, ought to have and that can emanate 
= only from the personality which dominates it,— 
From the Chapter “Relation to Pupils,” in “The 
Teacher,” by Florence Milner. 
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Later an entertainment consisting of songs, recita. 
tions, dialogues, etc. was given and a neat sum 
realized. 

We did some work for another paper and secured a 
gocd wall atlas and by other means got several good 
pictures, flags, etc. Government bulletins and other 
pamphlets were eagerly sought. 

The bookcase was secured by selling soap and other 
products for a well-known firm. 

As a result of our labors, tiis school, away back in 
the rural district, far from telephones, books, and such 
things, has a handsome bookcase containing about 
seventy books in good binding, adornment for walls 
that had never known decoration, well-scrubbed win. 
dows, a neatly polished heater, anda pretty flower yard, 


How We Earned an Organ 
By Garrett W. Barker 

When I took my school it already had a fair-sized 
library, but it seemed that the subject of music had 
been sadly neglected. I was informed that no teacher 
in the previous four years had even gone to the trou. 
ble of having singing in the mornings. As a result of 
this, the neighborhood had been educated to look upon 
music in the school as superfluous. When I mentioned 
the subject of securing an organ, it met with deter. 
mined opposition. 

{ decided to begin with the children, so I purchased 
a number of copies of ‘‘ American School Songs,’’ sup- 
plementing them with songs taken from my notebook, 
which I copied on the board. At first the children let 
me do the most of the singing and my ‘‘solos’’ became 
the standing joke with the home folks but I persisted, 
and soon the children gained more confidence in their 
own powers and joined in with a will on such good old 
songs as ‘‘Darling Nellie Grey,’’ ‘‘Old Kentucky 
Home,’' ‘‘ Watch On the Rhine,’’ etc. 

As the pupils began to enjoy the singing more and 
miore, each child came to have a favorite song, and 
there was such rivalry over what songs stiould be sung 
each morning that I finally had to appoint a ‘‘selection 
committee’’ of three pupils each week to give out the 
songs for each morning of the week, the names of 
which they wrote on the blackboard. 

Next I began spending a few minutes each day 
teaching the fundamental principles of the notes, drill- 
ing on rounds, etc. At last came the time to speak 
about what a help an organ in the school would be to 
us, and soon every child was greatly animated over the 
subject. Their enthusiasm could not fail to have some 
effect upon the parents, and we finally decided to hold 
a Box Supper just before Thanksgiving. 

The blackboards were decorated with turkey borders 
and large turkey drawings, and a typical Thanksgiving 
program was carefully prepared, including several 
songs. A large crowd was present and after the pro 
gram, the musical part of which made quite an impres 
sion, the boxes were sold and the sum of seventeet 
dollars was realized. 

At Christmas we had a Christmas Tree and Pie Soctal 
combined which netted us six dollars. Some friends of 
the venture then kindly came forward and subscribed 
enough more to make the total amount to thirty-five 
dolJars. This was sufficient to purchase the orgat, and 
also to pay two duilars for six months’ use of fifty books 
from the State Library. 


My Spring Valley School 
By Elmer E. Smith J 
On taking chargé of the Spring Valley school, I w8s 
assured of rare moral support from the patrons of the 
school if I would '‘keep order’? and ‘‘learn them.” J 
had tauglit two years in an adjoining district, and ha 
(Continued on page 50) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Social as a Means of Raising Money for a Library 


Even today there are hundreds of schoolrooms that are without a 
hbrary, hundreds that have not even a shelf ful of books outside the regu- 
The Normal Instructor urges every teacher 
to make the beginning of a library in the book-less school, or to add an- 
other shelf to the bookcase partially filled by an ambitious predecessor. 
No better way to ‘start the ball a-rolling” has been found than that of 


lar State-provided text books. 


THE BOX SOCIAL 


The Box Social is the most popular form of raising 
money fora library or other object, as there is no hard 
work imposed on any one person, and in almost every 
case a tidy sum is realized. The women prepare a 
dainty lunch put up in a box lined with parafin paper, 
and after an hour or two of games and songs, these 
boxes are auctioneered off to the highest bidder 
among the men. The buyer shares the lunch with 
the one who prepared it. 


THE TEN CENT SOCIAL 


By Grace B, Faxon 


leaves, bitter-sweet and the floss of the milkweed pods 
were the principal decorations of the Autumn table and 
here were served baked beans, corn bread, potato chips 
and coffee. At the Winter table the decorations con- 
sisted of poinsettias and California peppers, while the 
base of the table top was built up with artificial snow. 
Around the edge of the table were placed asparagus ferns 
and galax leaves. Snowballs made of cocoanut cream 
cheese were while a snow-man, 
made of creain cheese, added much to the decorative 


and cream served, 


the Schoolroom Social, for such an occasion will promote the teacher and 
her school to a center of real distinction and bring about a new—and per- 
haps highly advantageous—connection between home and school life. On 
this page we offer a number of suggestions for easily arranged soctals 
Try the one best sutted to your community. 
these soctals in next month's issue. —THE EDITORS. 


We plan to describe more of 


form a circle, and some one plays on the piano for a 
few minutes. During the playing the packages are 
passed quickly from one to another. When music stops 
everyone must keep the package he is holding. All 
retire to secluded places or corners and examine the 
contents of their packages privately. Those who are 
satisfied with the contents drop out of the game, the 
others tie up their article, as before, jein the circle, 
the music plays again and all try their luck once more. 
The game continues until all are satisfied. 


A CONUNDRUM SUPPER 





The Ten-Cent Social calls for no preliminary 
fussing. It means simply an evening of recrea- 
tion and good fellowship. The chief impor- 
tance is to do away with all stiffness. If the 
teacher is not sufficiently acquainted, it might be 
wise to select some man or woman in the 
neighborhood to assume the leadership in games 
and songs and see that all get well acquainted. 
Have small tickets printed, if you can do so at 
small expense, bearing a wording similar to this: 


Come to the Schoolhouse 
on 
Monday Evening, September Twenty-Second 


We Are Going to Have a Good Time 


Ask the pupils to sell them at ten cents each 
during the week preceding the evening. Let 
the school take a vote whiether the pupils shall 
be adinitted free, or shall buy a ticket like the 
outsiders. 

Wf course no one could expect refreshments at 
aTen Cent Social, but if you think it wise ask 
some of the interested mothers to make some 
candy, and plates of this may be passed from 
time to time 

Break all formality, 1f the gathering seems to 
be in danger of becoming stilted, by tie old 
device known as ‘‘Sneezing.’’ The leader di- 
vides the company into three divisions and gives 
private instructions to each division The first 
division is told to cry out ‘‘Hash’’ at the top of 
their voices, the scond ‘‘Hish’’ and the third 
“Hush.’’ The leader counts ‘‘One! Two! 
Tbree!’’ and on ‘‘Three!’’ the expletives are 
shonted in unison, producing the effect of a 


gigantic sneeze which creates mucl: amusement. ? 
Games may now be played and familiar songs 
sung. 


If thought best the schoolroom may be 
arranged with tables and chairs placed in con- 








junction with desks and seats for groups of four, 
and different games provided for each group, 
such as dominoes, authors, jackstraws, fish-pond, 
ctokinole, letters, etc. The guests may choose the 
game they prefer and play for half an hour—not longer, 
because the aim to promote sociability would be de- 
feated if the guests spent all the evening in groups. 
After all, there’s nothing like singing to break down 
the barriers. 

A Ten Cent Social can net only a small sum,—not 
More than five dollars at the utmost, but five dollars is 
4 good nest egg. 


A CAFETERIA SOCIAL OF THE SEASONS 


One of the prettiest and most successful socials that 
has come to my notice was held in a small Illinois 
town not long ago. No admission was charged, all were 
invited to come at a certain hour for supper. Four large 
lables were spread with food and decorations suited to 
the seasons respectively. The Spring table was deco- 
tated with the yellow and white narcissus (paper), and 
chicken and its accessories were served here. At the 
Summer table the decorations were roses, and salads of 
Various kinds were provided. Golden-rod, bright 


CHILDREN FORM IDEALS FROM BOOKS—PUT ONLY GOOD 


READING INTO THEIR HANDS 


scheme Icecream) and sherbets were found at this 
table. 

Carry out the scheme of cafeteria service. Let each 
guest take a tray and go from table to table and indi- 
cate what he wishes. The price of his supper depends 
upon what he chooses. After he has made the round a 
cashier puts a check for the amount on his tray. He 
then finds a seat at a smal] table (or in the sclloolroom 
the guests may eat at the desks) near some one whose 


company he would enjoy. 


A ‘‘PASS-IT-ALONG”’ PARTY 

This novel idea is taken from the ‘‘Woman’s Home 
Companion.’’ Sell tickets at twenty-five cents each, 
explaining that everyone who attends this social will 
receive a desirable article, in exchange for something 
he carries for which he has no use. Every one attend- 
ing the social brings an article carefully wrapped, and 
in a way so that its character may not be guessed,— 
something really useful or ornamental but which the 


owner can well spare. When all are ready the guests 


A Conundrum Supper is an amusing affair, as 
strange combinations are ordered by those who 
fail to guess what they are ordering. For exam- 
ple, a little sugar, vinegar, an onion, a glass of 
water and a toothpick do not make a very satis- 
factory supper and it is advisable to try another 
order. 

Here is the menn of one of these suppers, 
which of course may be changed to suit, or 
added to. 

Of course only the first column of the menu is 
written on the menn cards from which the guests 
order. 


Beans as a Beverage 3 cts..... (Coffee.) 
An Odorous Dainty 2 cts......(A small onion.) 
Product of a Grass Ii Ctiss.......c0ccsscves (Sugar. ) 
A Chip of the Old Block 1 ct...(Tooth-pick.) 
Ke GNG a Palit 4 Cis dcsesccescs. padi tev akie (Cake.) 
Bite Tarai 5 UG edict coos caccsonace (Sandwich.) 
One of the Alphabet 3 cts... ............... (Tea.) 
Found itt @ NGC” 9 C8 hic. i ki ccessecees cscs: (Milk.) 
Saloon Keeper’s Enemy 2 cts. (A glass of water.) 





Pli-perlect: Cider F Cb... ic. s0sesedss (Vinegar. ) 


AN APPLE PIE SOCIAL 
The invitations to an Apple Pie Social are an 
important part, and are written on cardboard and 
sold for whatever is decided on as the admission 
fee. The following is an illustration: 


INVITED 
Ls NINA ES tna t c acd aaa yaks need sad dddsdandewaia lec telvstetiae You 
WUE ios cocksdtecss, ceseseeeeees An) Apple Pie Social 
VUE O Aastsscgrdactaccassn es baeiengaed West Schoolhouse 
Welter ruc csesvadccskicastssseaxess September 15, 1913 


Why...To get the B.A.P., the S.A.P., or N.A.P. 
The letters are to remain a niystery until the 


evening. 

Smal] squares of cardboard are prepared and 
given out at the door. A set of these squares 
appears as follows: 

1 I I 1 I 1 1 
B 4 ] d Ww i u 

Another: 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
G r e e n 1 n Z s 


Someone, appointed beforehand, explains that all 
persons holding card No, 1 must hunt each other up, 
the same with No. 2, etc. Each group must then make 
up a rhyme containing the word which the letters on 
their cards spelled out. A certain length of time is 
given, and then the papers must be handed in to the 
three judges. The rest of the company eujoy a social 
time while the judges decide which rhyme is best, 
and which poorest. The group having made up the 
best rliyme is then called forward and the members 
are obliged to stand before the assembled company and 
eat a Big Apple Pie. (B.A. P.) The group having 
made up the poorest rhyme then come forward and 
receive their prize, a Small Apple Pie (S. A. P) made 
in a tin, the diameter of which is about three inches, 
This may prove very funny if a large group happens 
to receive the small pie. The rest get ‘'N. A. P.”’ 
(‘‘No Apple Pie’’). 

Of course, other refreshments may be served, and a 
short program carried out. 
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Columbus Day in the Schoolroom 7 


Fewer occasions afford a. better opportunity for valu- 
able lessons in patriotism and pride of country than the 
memorable events that cluster about the great discovery 
of the fifteenth century. And yet this holiday comes 
so early in the schoo] year that many teachers can not 
give much time to preparing a special program. En- 
ergy is generally directed toward Thanksgiving and 
Christmas festivities, well in sight by October 12. 

Some of the citizens of the large cities of our country 
that regard the day strictly as a holiday have seized 
upon the dramatic features of this period in history and 
presented them in pageant form, with the organiza- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus in charge. Such a 
pageant was presented in Austin, Texas, on October 12, 
igit. Hach council of the order in Texas furnished a 
float representing the most important scenes in the life 
and work of the discoverer. 

The average teacher will not be concerned with any- 
thing so stupendous as a Columbus pageant, unless in- 
deed the schools of her town or city unite in produ- 
cing one and she has her share of it to prepare. On 
page 17 of this issue will be found a description of a 
pageant produced by members of one school. We 
further sugyest the consulting of ‘‘ Historical Plays for 
Children,’’ by Bird and Starling (Macmillan) for prac- 
tical help in arranging the scenes. 

Confining ourselves to simple schoolroom observ- 
ances of the holiday, the program to be prepared only 
shortly before the day, we shall present on these two 
pages material for the teacher to adapt to her needs. 


THE STORY OF COLUMBUS 
(In simplest form. To tell to very little people.) 

A little more than four hundred years ago travelers 
returned to Kurope from India bringing with them 
spices, silks, and gems, and telling wonderful stories 
of the riches of that part of the world, 

If it were not for the long, long journey, everybody 
could become rich. But to go from Europe to India 
in those days was a greater undertaking than to go 
around the world today. 

Then people thought that the world was flat, and 
that if you traveled far enough you would reach the 
edge and tumble off. 

But Columbus did not believe that the world was flat 
like a board; he feli sure it was round like a ball and 
that no matter how far you traveled you could not fall 
off. . 

In going from Europe to India, travelers went east. 
Coluntbus thought they could. get there much more 
quickly by going west, and that they could go by 
water all the way. 

He was sure that he was right and that he had found 
an easy way to get at the riches of India, But he could 
not try it himself, for he was poor; and for a long 
time he could get no one to believe that he was riglit. 

At last the queen of Spain gave him three ships, and 
with these he sailed off to the west. He found the 
earth much larger than he thought. He had told the 
sailors that in a very few weeks they would reach India. 
When week after week went by until nearly ten were 
gone without sight of land, they became frightened 
and wanted to turn back, but Columbus would not do 
so. They were afraid that soon they would come to 
the edge of the world and tumble off. So they planned 
to throw Columbus overboard and go back alone. They 
might have done this, if they had not come in sight 
of land the very next day. 

This land was an island off the coast of America; 
but Columbus thought that it was a part of India, and 
so he called the people, whom he found upon it, 
Indians. 

Columbus and his men returned to Europe. He 
found people willing to listen to him now; but he died 
without knowing what a great discovery he had made. 


COLUMBUS DAY 
(A story to be read aloud by the teacher or a pupil.) 
It was the twelfth of October. Columbus Day was 
being celebrated in Henry’s school in Illinois; but he 
was in Washington, going around with his aunt to see 
the great public buildings, while his father was attend- 
ing to the business which had called him to the city. 
The children at home were singing ‘‘ America,’’ ‘‘ The 





By Rosemary E. Richards 


Star-spangled Banner,’’ and other patriotic sungs, and - 


reading Columbus poems. Both of Henry’s chums 
were down on the program. 

Bob Goodfellow told the story of how Columbus, 
when he was a little child, used to play around the 
wharves of Genoa, running over the ships, climbing 
the masts, learning to tie queer sailor’s knots, and 
hearing strange stories of the far-off lands called India, 
and Cipango, the old name for Japan. 

Frank showed by the globe, that if a man_ started 
from San Francisco, New York, or Boston, to go around 








COLUMBUS DOOR OF NATIONAL CAPITOL 


the world, he would come right back to his starting 
point. But the people who lived over four hundred 
years ago, when Columbus did, said that the earth was 
flat, and, if a man walked far enough, he would fall 
off the edge. 

One of the other boys described the long journey 
across the water, the angry sailors who wanted to throw 
Columbus overboard because land was not reached as 
soon as they expected, the first sight of the new coun- 
try, and the Indians, the queerest people they had ever 
seen, 

When he finished, the teacher looked at the program 
with smiling eyes, and surprised the school by saying, 
‘*The next thing I see is A Columbus Letter, by Ilenry 
Miller.’’ 

‘*Why, he is absent, Miss Reed. Don’t you remem- 
ber he weyt to Washington with his father a week 
ago?’’ said Bob. 

‘*T know it,’’? laughed Miss Reed ‘‘but here is his 
letter. It came yesterday, and as I thougth you would 
all like to hear it, I put it down on the program.’’ 


Washington, D. C., October 10, 1g00. 
My Dear Miss Reed, — 

Please tell all the boys I am having a great time 

Vesterday I went to the White House to President 
McKinley’s noonday reception, and he shook hands 
with me. I think I shouid like to be president my- 
self some day. : 

A fwe days ago my aunt took me to the Capitol to 
see the senators and representatives wlio make the laws 
for our country.. The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives look like two big schoolrooms. The men 


all sit at their desks in rows; but the President of the 
Senate, who is the Vice-President of the United States, 
and the Speaker of the House, sit up on high platforms 
just as if they were teachers. Aunt Kate says they do 
have to ‘‘keep order.’’ 

But what else do you think I saw to make me think 
of schoo! ? 

I know it will be Columbus Day when you get this 
letter, so I'll tell you. 

At the top of the high steps leading to the front 
door of the Capitol is a marble statue of Columbus 
holding a large globe in his hand. His clothes are 
very strange looking; but my auut says that I must 
not laugh, for they were quite stylish four hundred 
years ago. 

The great bronze front door has nine pictures of 
Columbus on it. 

The first one shows him with his naps and plans, 
talking to the wise men, who are laughing at him, 
and telling him how foolish he is to think that the 
earth is round, But we know now that he was wise, 
and they were foolisii. 

In the next one he is at the convent gate, talking to 
the priest, who believed in him and gave him a letter 
to Queen Isabella. Then we see him at court, stand. 
ing on the steps, talking to the King and Queen, while 
all the people listen. 

The Queen believed in him, and pledged her jewels 
to buy him the ships which are shown waiting to take 
him on his long journey. 

After pictures of his landing on the island of San 
Salvador, and of his first meeting with the Indians, he 
is seen returning to Spain, and parading the streets on 
horseback, with some Indian captives from the New 
World following him. 

There was great rejoicing for a little while, but soon 
cruel enemies arose; and the last two pictures, which 
show him being led away, with chains on his hands, 
to prison and death, are very sad. 

I send you a photograph of the door, but I am afraid 
the pictures are too small for you to see them well. 

I am going to the Zoological Park tomorrow to see 
the animals. Papa says we shall be home next week, 
I suppose I shall have to work hard to make up for 
my Washington holiday. 

Your loving pupil, 
Henry Miller, 
—From ‘‘Nature and [ndustry Reader. 
A LETTER FROM COLUMBUS 


The following letter was written aboard ship, by Columbus, 
March 14, 1493, ‘‘to the noble Lord Raphael Sanchez, Treasurer to 
their most invincible Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, King 
and Queen of Spain.” It was written in Spanish, but the origi- 
nal is supposed to have been lost. Latin translations of it were 
made and published in different cities; and a poetical translation 
was nade in Italian, and was sung about the streets of Italy. 


To Lord Raphael Sanchez: 

Knowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn 
that I have brought my undertaking to a successful 
termination IT have decided upon writing you this let- 
ter to acquaint you with all the events which have oc- 
curred in my voyage, and the discoveries which havé 
resulted from it. 

Thirty-three days after my departure from Cadiz I 
reached the Indian sea, where I discovered many is- 
lands, thickly peopled, of which I took possession 
without resistance in the name of our most ilJustrious 
monarchs, by public proclamation and with unfurled 
banners. To the first of these islands, which is called 
by the Indians Guanahani, I gave the name of the 
blessed Saviour, relying upon whose protection I had 
reached this as well as the other islands. 

As soon as we arrived at that, which as I have said 
was named Juana, I proceeded along its coast a short 
distance westward, and found it to be so large and ap 
parently without termination, that I could not suppo* 
itto be an island, but the continental province of 
Cathay. 

In the meantime I lad learned from some Indians 
whom I had seized, that the country was certainly 4 
island; and therefore I sailed toward the east, coasting 
to the distance of three liundred and twenty-two miles, 
which brought us to the extremity of it; from this 
point I saw lying eastwards another island, fifty-fout 
miles distant from Juana, to which i gave the nate 
Espanola. 
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All these islands are very beautiful, and distin- 
guished by a diversity of scenery ; they are filled with 
a great variety of trees of immense height, and which 
I believe to retain their foliage in all seasons; for 
when I saw them they were as verdant and luxurious 
as they usually are in Spain in the month of May,— 
some of them were blossoming, some bearing fruit, 
and all flourishing in the greatest perfection, accord- 
ing to their respective stages of growth, and the nature 
and quality of each; yet the islands are not so thickly 
wooded as to be impassable. The nightingale and 
yatious birds were singing in countless numbers, and 
that in November, the month in which I arrived there. 

The inhabitants are very simple and honest, and ex- 
ceedingly liberal with all they have; none of them 
refusing anything lhe may possess when he is asked for 
it, but on the contrary inviting us to ask them. They 
exhibit great love toward all others in preference to 
themselves: they also give objects of great value for 
trifles, and content themselves with very little or noth- 
ing in return. 

I, however, forbade that these trifles and articles of 
no value (such as pieces of dishes, plates, and glass, 
keys, and leather straps) should be given to them, 
although, if they could obtain them, they imagined 
themselves to be possessed of the most beautiful trin- 
kets in the world. 

It even happened that a sailor received for a leather 
strap as much gold as was worth three golden nobles, and 
for things of more trifling value offered by our men, 
the Indian would give whatever the seller required. 

On my arrival I had taken some Indians by force 
from the first island that I came to, in order that they 
might learn our language. These men are still travel- 
ing with me, and although they have. been with us 
now a long time, they continue to entertain the idea 
that I have descended from heaven ; and on our arrival 
atany new place they published this, crying out im- 
mediately with a loud voice to the other Indians, 
“Come, come and look upon the beings of a celestial 
race:’? upon which both men and women, children 
and adults, young men and old, when they got rid of 
the fear they at first entertained, would come out in 
throngs, crowding the roads to see us, some bringing 
food, others drink, with astonishing affection and 
kindness. 

Although all I have related may appear to be won- 
derful and unheard of, yet the results of my voyage 
would have been more astonishing if I iad had at my 
disposal such ships as I required. But these great and 
marvelous results are not to be attributed to any merit 
of mine, but to the holy Christian faith, and to the 
piety and religion of our Sovereigns; for that which 
the unaided intellect of man could not compass, the 
spirit of God has granted to human exertions, for God 
is wont to hear the prayers of his servants who love His 


” 


precepts even to the performance of apparent im- 


possibilities. 

Thus it has happened to me in the present instance, 
who have accomplished a task to which the powers of 
mortal men had never hitherto attained; for if there 
have been those who have anywhere written or spoken 
of these islands,, they have done so with doubts and 
conjectures, and no one has ever asserted that he has 
seen them, on which account their writings have been 
looked upon as little else than fables. 

Therefore let the king and queen, our princes and 
their most happy kingdoms, and all the other pro- 
Vinees of Christendom, render thanks to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who has granted us so great a 
victory and such prosperity. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
AN ANECDOTE OF COLUMBUS 

One morning in spring, many years ago, a gray- 
haired man was riding slowly along a narrow road in 
Spain, On each side of him were blossoming orchards; 
In front of him, and not far away, were green toun- 
tains; behind him was the city which he had left an 
hour before, 

The man’s face was very sad, and he rode slowly as 
though lost in deep thought. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a galloping horse 
coming far behind him. Then he thouglit he heard a 
Yolee calling. But he did not look around; he did 
hot $0 much as raise his head, ‘‘It’s only some farmer 

ing home from the city,’’ he thought; and he 
slowly onward. 
sounds drew rapidly nearer. Then the voice of 
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the horseman could be plainly heard. ‘‘Halt! halt! 
Chistopher Columbus.. I have news for you.”’ 

The gray-haired 1uan, hearing his name called, drew 
up by the roadside and looked around. ‘‘ Well, well, 
my friend Santangel,’’ he said, ‘‘what news can you 
bring to me that is not bad news?"’ 

The horseman was beside him in a moment. ‘‘I 
bring you the best news in the world,’’ he said. 
‘*Come back with ie to the city. I have seen Queen 
Isabella, and she bids you come back.’’ 

‘*Why should she wish me to come back ?’’ answered 
Columbus. ‘‘I have now been seven years in Spain, 
trying to induce the king and queen to aid me—and 
all to no purpose. They only call me a crazy dreamer, 
and the people laugh at me because I wish to prove 
that the earth is round. I am now on my way to 
France, where I shall find a more liberal king and a 
wiser people.’’ 

‘You must go no farther,’’ said Santangel. ‘‘The 
queen promises to aid you. She believes that you are 
right, and she says that she will fit out some ships for 
your use, even though she may have to sell her jewels 
to pay for them.’’ 

‘*Are you speaking the truth, Santangel?’’ 

‘*Most surely,’’ answered his friend. ‘‘Come! Let 
us hasten back, as the queen commands.’’ 

Without another word, Columbus turned and rode 
back by the side of his friend. His mind was filled 
with thoughts of the past. 

Ile remembered how, when a little boy, he had stood 
by the seashore and watched the ships coming into 
port from fareaway lands. He remembered how the 
sailors had told him wonderful stories of the sea, and 
how he himself had afterwards become a sailor and had 
visited strange countries and distant islands. 

Then he thought of tiie time when he had first come 
to Spain. How even wise men had laughed at him 
when he declared that the earth is round! How they 
laughed again when he said that he would sail across 
the western ocean and prove that he was right! 

He thought of the seven years of waiting. Then he 
turned to his triend, Santangel, and said, ‘‘All my life 
I have held to the idea that the earth is round. In- 
deed, I know it is round; and now with the queen's 
help, I am sure that I shall prove it.”’—/rom Ba/d- 
win and Bender's Fourth Reader. 


A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

SCENE: The Seashore—San Salvador. Indians are 
moving about. Columbus and the sailors fall upon 
their knees and kiss the ground. The Indians crowd 
around, 

Chief (to Indians)—From whience did those white- 
faced men come to our shores? 

Brave—The broad wings of their ships have brought 
them from some far country. 

(A squaw grunts, smiles, and strokes the briglit- 
colored clothes of the Spaniards.) 

Medicine Man—Their language sounds musical. I 
wonder what they are saving. 

Chief—They look friendly. If they were our ene- 
mies, they would begin to attack us. 

Squaw—Why do they kneel on the ground? 

Chief—They may be praying to the Great Spirit. 


Brave—They themselves look like spirits from 
heaven, 

Chief—Perhaps we can make them understand us by 
signs. 


Brave—I wish we could. 

Chief—Let us welcome them! 

(Indians approach the white men. 
and exchange presents. 
iards’ feet.) 

Columbus (motioning them to rise, and examining 
some gold ornaments which the Indians have given 
him)—This isa rich land, full of gold. We will lay 
claim to it. I am sure that no white man has ever 
been here before. 

Enrico—It must be Asia. 
India, 

Bianca—At any rate, we are the first to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean, That is something worth doing. 

Alphonso—See the fine country and the beautiful 
trees! It is almost as pleasant here as it is in our own 
land, 

Columbus — The natives are good-looking men. 
They have proud and noble faces. 

Bianca—Their skin is dark, but they are well formed. 


They make signs 
The Indians fall at the Span- 


Perhaps we have found 
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Alphonso—And they are so friendly there is nothing 
to fear. If they were unfriendly, they might he dan- 
gerous enemies. 

Enrico—When we come again, the king will give us 
all the men and ships we need. 

Bianca—Al]l Spain will want to come, after we go 
back and tell about this great country. 

Columbus—Now we will claim this new land, and 
then explore the country (unfurling the flag of Spain, 
and planting the staff in the ground). In the name of 
the glorious sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, I take 
possesison of this land and name it San Salvador. 
(They all go out.) 


—From “Historical Plays for Children, pub. by 
The Macmillan ©o, 


COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCKAN 
O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free, 

The shrine of each patriot’s devotion 

A world offers homage to thee. 

Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 

When Liberty’s form stands in view; 

Thy banners make tryanny tremble— 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 


When war winged its wide desolation, 

And threatened the land to deform, 

The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia rode safe through the storm ; 
With their garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew; 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 


Old Glory to greet, now come hither, 
With eyes full of love io the brim, 
May the wreaths of our heroes ne’er wither, 
Nor a star of our banner grow dim; 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they to our colors prove true ; 
The Army and Navy. forever! 
Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue! 
David T. Shaw. 
COLUMBUS TO FERDINAND. 
(For seventh and eighth grade pupils.) 
Illustrious monarch of [beria’s soil, 
Too long | wait permission to depart ; 
Sick of delays, I beg thy list’nting ear— ; 
Shine forth the patron and the prince of art, 
While yet Columbus breathes the vital air, 
Grant his request to pass the, western main; 
Reserve this glory for thy native soil, 
And what must please thee more—for thy own reign. 
Of this huge globe how small a part we know— 
Does heaven their worlds to western suns deny? 
How disproportioned to the mighty deep 
The lands that yet in human prospect lie. 
Does Cynthia, when to western skies arrived, 
Spend her sweet beam upon the barren main; 
And ne’er illume with midnight splendor, she, 
The native dancing on the lightsome green? 
Should the vast circuit of the world contain 
Such wastes of ocean, and scanty land? 
’Tis reason's voice that bids me think not so; 
I think more nobly of the Almighty hand. 
Does yon fair lamp trace half the circle round 
To light the waves and monsters of the seas? 
No! Be there must, beyond the billowy waste, 
Islands, and men, and animals, and trees. 
An unremitting flame my breast inspires, 
To seek new lands amidst the barren waves, 
Where falling low, the source of day descends, 
And the blue sea his evening visage leaves. 
Hear, in his tragic lay, Cordova's sage: 
‘* The time sliall come, when numerous years are past, 
The ocean shall dissolve the bands of things, 
And an extended region rise at last; 
And Typhis shall disclose the mighty land, 
Far, far away, where none have roved before ; 
Nor shall the world’s remotest regions be 
Gibraltar’s rocks, on Thule’s savage shore.’’ 
Fired at the theme, I languish to depart; 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus sail. 
He fears no storms upon the untravelled deep; 
Reason shall steer, and skill disarm the gale. 
Nor does he dread to lose the intended course, 
Though far from land the reeling galley stray, 
And skies above, and gulfy seas below, 
Be the sole object seen for many a day, 
Think not that nature has unveiled in vain 
The mystic magnet to the mortal eye ; 
So late have we the guiding needle planned 
Only to sail beneath our native sky 
Ere this was found, the Ruling Power of all, 
Found for our use an ocean in the land, 
Its breadth so small we could not wander Jong, 
Nor long be absent from the neighboring strand, 
Short was the course, and guided by the stars. 
But stars no more shall point our daring way ; 
The Bear shall sink, and every guard be drowned, 
And great Arcturus scarce escape the sea, 
When southward we shall steer. Oh, grant my wish! 
Supply the barque, and bid Columbus sail ; 
He dreads no tempest on the untravelled deep, 
Reason shall steer and skill disarm the gale. 
—/onathan Mason, 
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Molly’s Wish 


(A Musical Play for Any Number) 


CHARACTERS 


Molly, a little girl tired of work. 
King and Queen of the Fairies. 
Fairies. 

CosTUMES 

Molly, plain everyday dress. 
dress put over this in Scene III. 

King, white suit trimmed with gold 
braid, crown of gold, yellow stockings, 
white slippers with gold buckles. 

Queen, short-waisted gown of white 
with train, trimmed with gold braid or 
flowers. Crown of gold or flowers. 

Fairies, short white dresses trimmed 
with tinsel or flowers. Flower or gold 
trimmed wands. 


Fairy’s 


ScKNE I. A room. Molly is washing 
dishes. 
Molly—I wish 1 were a fairy. I hate 


washing dishes. I’m sure no other little 
girls have to work so hard as I have. 
Why, every morning after breakfast 
mother says, ‘‘Now, Molly, be a good 
girlie, and wash the dishes for me,’’ 
And after dinner and supper she says the 
same thing. I’m sure I don’t know what 
mother would do if she hadn’t me. I 
wouder if mothers ever do any work at 
all? Fairies don’t have such things to do, 
I know. They just play all day and 
wear pretty Githes I wish I werea 
fairy. (Mournfully.) 

(Enter Fairies) 

First Fairy—We have heard your words, 
Molly, and have come with a message to 
you from our king and queen, 


Molly (eagerly) —Oh, tell me quickly ! 
What is the message? 

First Fairy—Our king and queen have 
said that we need some more fairies to 
join our ranks, as some of our old com- 
panions have deserted us and gone back 
to their homes. We should be very 
pleased to welcome you among us if 
you would like to come and lead our life. 


Second Fairy—We can quite understand 
that you do not like working at home. 
Nobody likes washing dishes. 


Molly (clasping hands deligltedly) 
I should love to come and be a fairy with 
you. When can I come? 


Third Fairy—You can come now, if 
you like, for you have ro need to trouble 
about dresses. Our queen will give you 
the prettiest dréss you ever saw. 


Molly (flinging down towel)—Then I 
will come with you at once. (Waving 


MUSIC TO “MOLLY'S TIRED OF WASHING DISHES’’ 
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Plays, Songs, Dialogues and Recitations 


a ) Goodby, all you cups and plates. | 
I shall never see you again. | 


(Fairies form semi-circle round her | 
and sing ‘‘Oh, Molly’s tired of washing | 
dishes.’’ The Fairies and Molly dance 
out during last chorus.) 

MOLLY’S TIRED OF DISHES | 
Oh! Molly’s tired of washing dishes, 

A fairy she would wish to be, 
And we will take lier home with us 

Unto the forest free! 


Chorus— 
Fairies! Fairies! singing joyously, 
Fairies! Fairies! under the greenwood 
tree! 
Oh, soon we’ll all be far away, 
Serving our rulers the livelong day. 


You know we pley all kinds of tricks, 
For a fairy’s life is full of fun; 

But sometimes we are very tired, 
Our work is never done, —( horus. 


ScENE II. The Forest. King and | 
Queen seated on throne, Fairies gathered | 
round, | 

Queen (turns to I. and calls) —Bring | 
your new-found friend to our court that 


we may see her. 





(Enter Fairy, Molly tollowiny.) 

Fairy (bows to King and Queen)—She 
is here, your Majesty. 

(Molly steps forward and bows). 

Queen (to Molky)—Are you quite snre 
that you would like to be a fairy, be- 
cause we do not want any fairies to join 
us if they intend to leave us after a few 
weeks? 

Molly— 

Queen — Then come nearer to our 
throne. (Molly kneels and kisses Queen’s 
right hand.) | 


Quite, quite sure, your Majesty. 


King (to Queen)—I think we may 
accept her, for it is plainly to be seen she 
hates housework as all] true fairies should, 


Queen (turning to Fairy who intro- 
duced Molly)—She may abide with us. 
Give her a wand, (Rises. King also 
rises. ) 

King—We welcome you among us, and 
hope you will have a happy time here, 

Molly—I thank you with all my heart. 

(Exit King, 
Molly alone.) 

Molly—How strange and still it is in 
the forest. Everything feels so funny, 
so different from things at home. I won- 
der how mother and father and sister 


Queen, Fairies, leaving 
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Dora are getting on without me. I have 
such a queer feeling inside me when I 
think of home; perhaps it is because I 
have eaten some of the fairies’ cake. I 
don't (Enter Queen. ) 





Queen (severely)—I am afraid you 
have a lot to learn before you become a 
real fairy, Do you not know that you 
should always bow to your Queen? 


Molly (humbly)—I am very my I 
did not know. 

Queen—Well, I forgive you this time. 
Now, listen to me. You have several 
You must ask 
the other fairies to tell you your work, 
and as soon as you know your tasks you 
must set about doing them. (Exit 
Queen.) 

Molly—Dear me! I never had to bow 
tomy mother, but I suppose I must do as 
the queen tells me, or they won’t have 
me fora fairy. I wonder if mother feels 
very lonely—but no! I will not think of 
such things, and I do like being a fairy. 


SCENE III. The Forest. Enter King 
and Queen, followed by Molly and Fair- 
ies. Molly dressed as a fairy now. 

Queen (to Molly)—Still another fairy 
has deserted us. What shall we do if 
this sort of thing goes on? You 
have to find us another fairy as you are 


the latest arrival. 


King—Yes, you cannot begin your new 
duties too early. 

Molly—Must the new fairy be old cr 
young? 

King—We want a young fairy, 
pretty one, too, as she will have to paint 
the flowers. Now, go at once! 

Molly—Oh, please may I wait until to- 
morrow? I am so tired. 


Queen (angrily)—You are a lazy girl 
and shall have extra tasks for your 
laziness. 


(Queen waves wand. All depart save 
Molly, King and Queen.) 

King (to Molly)—I am afraid you are 
not pleasing our Queen. You are very 
lazy, and unless you alter you cannot be 
a fairy any longer. 

Molly (aside)—I wish I were a little 
girl again. I am so sleepy. 

Queen—See, here is a piece of pink 
ribbon. Take it, and when you have 
left the forest wave your wand, and you 
shall be carried right’away from here to 
a place where there are many houses. 


You must peep through the windows of 


MUSIC TO “A FAIRY GAY SHE’D WISH TO BE”’ 
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September 1913 


these houses, and wherever you see g 
ribbon on the kitchen table which is like 
this, you will know there lives the new 
fairy. 
(Queen hands ribbon, 
Molly bows and exits.) 
(King and Queen sing ‘‘A Fairy Gay 
She’d Wish To Be.’’ Fairies in distance 
join in chorus, Exit King and Queen at 
end of last chorus.) 
A FAIRY GAY 
A fairy gay she’d wish to be, 
Kor she does not care for work ; 
But a fairy’s life is full of toil, 
And labor she must not shirk! 


waves wand, 


Chorus— 

For work is good, and so is play, 
As every fairy knows; 

But a fairy she must ever toil, 
Whatever comes or goes. 


Tonight she’ll find her tasks are great, 
She shall not lazy be; 
For fairies they must work away 
Both well and cheerfully.—Chorus, 
SCENE IV. Molly's Home. — Enter 
Molly. Sees pink ribbon on table, starts 
back in dismay. 
Molly—Why, this is the house where | 
have to choose a fairy, and it is my own 
Oh, dear! Mother will be so 


| lonely if Dora is taken away from her 


| too. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| Fairies, 
and a! 


How nice everything looks. I will 
just lie down here and rest for a few 
minutes before anyone comes. 

(Lies down and goes to sleep. Enter 
led by King and Queen.) 
Queen—Ah, 


here she is. I thongitt 


we should find her here. She was not 
| fit to be a fairy. Lazy girl. See, we 
will take off her fairy robes. Come, 
take away this wand, she will uot wake 
“| yet. 
(Fairies advance and _ softly remove 
| dress. ) 
Queen (crossing to Molly) —In one 
|} moment awake and be a girl again. 


(Picks up ribbon, waves wand. Exit 


King, Queen and Fairies.) 

Molly (yawns, rises)—Oh dear, I have 
had the strangest dream. I thought ! 
was a fairy, and had such a lot of work 
to do, I didn’t like it at all. How glad 
I am it was alla dream. I should hate 
to be a fairy. I would much rather be 
myself and help father and mother. 
Washing dishes is great fun, and I 
wouldn’t be a fairy for anything. I'd 
better hurry and finish those dishes I was 
washing betore I tell asleep. 





























CHORUS. 
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Darius Green and His Flying 


Machine 


This is a prime favoaite among recitations 
and many of our readers will rejoice to see it 
ohn Townsend 


here. The author of the poem, 
trowbridge, is stillliving. He first saw a fiying- 
machine sixty years after he wrote this poem. 
He was then eighty-three years old. 
facts introductory to reciting the poem, 


If ever there lived a Yankee lad, 
Wise or otherwise, good or had, 
Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t jump 


With flapping arms from stake or stump, 


Or, spreading the tail 
Of his coat fora sail, 
Take a soaring leap from post or rail, 
And wonder why 
He couldn't fly, 
And flap and flutter and wish and try— 


‘Jf ever you knew a country dunce 


Who didn’t try that as often as once, 
All I can say is, that’s a sign 
He never would do for a hero of mine. 


An aspiring genius was D. Green: 

The son of a tarmer,—age fourteen; 

His body was long and lank and lean, — 
Just right for flying, as will be seen ; 

He had two eyes, each bright as a bean, 
And a freckled nose that grew between, 
A little awry ,—for I must mention 

That he had riveted his attention 

Upon his wonderful invention, 


| 
Twisting his tongue as he twisted the | 


strings, 
Working his face as he worked the wings, 
And with every turn of gimlet and screw 
Turning and screwing his mouth round, 
too, 
Till his nose seemed bent 
To catch the scent, 
Around some corner, of new-baked pies, 
And his wrinkled cheeks and his squint- 
ing eyes 
Grew puckered into a queer grimace, 
That made him look very droll in the 
face, 
And also very wise. 


And wise he must have been, to do more 
Than ever a genius did before, 
Excepting Daedalus of yore 
And his son Icarus, who wore 
Upon their backs 
Those wings of wax 
He had read of in the old almanacs. 
Darius was clearly of the opinion 
That the air is also man’s dominion, 
And that, with paddle or fin or pinion, 
We soon or late 
Shall navigate 
The azure as now we sail the sea. 
The thing looks simple enough to me; 
And if you doubt it, 
Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 


‘Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 

Must we give in,’’ 

Says he with a grin, 

‘“*°T the bluebird an’ phoebe 

Are smarter'n we he? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller, 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Does thle leetle, chatterin’, sassy wren, 
Nobigger’n my thumb, know more than 

men? 

Jest show me that! 

Er prove’t the bat 
Has got more brains than’ s in my hat, 
An’ I'll back down, an’ not till then I" 


He argued further: : ‘*Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use o’ wings toa bumblebee, 
Ferto git a livin’ with, more’n to me ;— 
Ain’t my business 
Important’s his’n is? 
That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss,— 
Him an’ his daddy Daedalus. 
They might ’a’ knowed wings made o’ 
wax 
Wouldn’t stan’ sun-heat an’ hard whacks, 
I’ll make mine o’ luther, 
Er suthin’ er other.’’ 


And he said to himself, as he tinkered 
and planned : 
But I ain’t goin’ to show my hand 
9mummies that never can understand 
fust idee that’ s big an’ grand. 
They'd ’a’ laft an’ made fun 
0' Creation itself afore ’t was done!”’ 
he kept his secret from all the rest, 
ey buttoned within his vest; 
And in the loft above the shed 
If he locks, with thimble and 
thread 
Wax and hammer and buckles and 
Screws, 
tds such things as geniuses use ;— 


Give these 
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A charcoal-pot and a pair of bellows; 
An old hoop-skirt or two, as well as 
Some wire and several old umbrellas; 
A carriage-cover, for tail and wings; 
A piece of harness; and straps and strings ; 
And a big strong box, 
In which he locks 
These and a hundred other things. 


His grinning brothers, Reuben and Burke 
And Nathan and Jotham and Solomon, 
; lurk 

Around the corner to see him work, — 
Sitting cross-legged, like a Turk, 
Drawing the waxed end through with a 


He plugged the knot-holes and calked 

the cracks; 

And a bucket of water, which one would 

think 

He had brought up into the loft to drink 

When he chanced to be dry, 

Stood always nigh, 

For Darius was sly! 

And whenever at work he happened to 


spy 
At chink or crevice a blinking eye, 
He leta dipper of water fly. 
‘‘Take that! an’ ef ever ye get a peep, 
Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep!’’ 
And he sings as he locks 


jerk, 
And boring the holes with a comical His big strong box :— 

quirk . ‘*The weasel’s head is smal] an’ trim, 
Of his wise old head, and a knowing | An’ he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 

smirk. , | Aw quick of motion an’ nimble of limb, 
But vainly they sfounted each other's | An’ ef yeou’ll be 

backs, | 


Advised by me 
Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’ 
him !’’ 


And poked through knot-holes and pried 
through cracks; 

With wood from the pile and straw from 
the stacks 





So day after day 
Sweet Dreamland Faces 


Wo. M. HutTcHINson 
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“Hope on, dear loved one, we shall meet a - gain.” 





NoTE:--This piece of music finds a place here because the instrumental part is often used in 
schoolroom exercises, especially in physical culture movements, Then too the air is often fitted 
to new words and used in entertainments, The original words are rather of too sentimental a 
nature for most occasions, but the beautiful old song will be found a popular one for Schoolroom 
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He stitched and tinkered and lamimered 
away, 
+» Till at last ’twas done,— 
The greatest invention under the sun! 
‘‘An’ now,"’ says Darius, ‘‘hooray fer 
| some fun!’’ 


’Twas the Fourth of July, 
And the weatlier was dry, 
And not a cloud was on all the sky, 
Save a few light fleeces, which here and 
there, 
Half mist, half air, 
Like foam on the ocean went floating by: 
Just as lovely a morninhg as ever was 
seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying-machine. 


Thought cunning Darius: ‘‘ 
go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show. 
| I’ll say I've got sich a terrible cough ! 
| An’ _ when the folks ’ave all gone 
o 
I’1l hev full swing 
For to try the thing, 
An’ practyse a leetle on thie wing.’ 


Now I shan’t 





‘‘Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?’’ 

Says Brother Nate. ‘‘No; botheration! 

I've got sich a cold—a toothache—I— 

My Fs a !—feel’s though I should 
y ” 


Said Jotham, ‘‘Sho! 
Guess ye better go. hy 
But Darius said, ‘‘No! 
Shouldn't wonder ’f yeou might see me, 
though, 
"Long ’bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain 
head.’’ 
For al. the while to himself he said :- 
‘'T’]1 tell ye what! 
I'll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see how ’t seems, then soon’s I've got 
The hang o’ tlie thing, ez likely's not, 
I’]] astonish the nation, 
And all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration! 
Over their heads I']. sail like an eagle; 
Ill balance myself on my wings like a 
sea-gull; 
I'll dance on the chimbleys; I'll 
on the steeple ; 
I'll flop up to winders an’ 
eople! 
I'll light on the libbet’y-pole, an’ crow ; 
An’ I’ll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 
‘What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near?’ 
Fer I'll make ‘em believe I'm a chap 
f'm the moon ! 
An’ I'll try a race ’ith their ol’ bulloon,"’ 
He crept from his bed ; 
And, seeing the others were gone, he 
said, 
I'm a gittin’ over the cold ’n my head,’’ 
And away he sped, 
To open the wonderful box in the shed. 


"no my 


stan’ 


scare thie 


His brothers had walked but a little way 
When Jotham to Nathan chanced to say, 
‘*What on airth is he up to, hey?’’ 
‘*Don’o’,—the’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, 
Er he wouldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum today.’’ 
Says Burke, ‘‘His toothache’s all ’n his 
eye! 
He never’d miss a Fo’th-o'-July, 
Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try. 
Le’s hurry back and hide in the barn, 
An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn!’’ 
‘‘Agreed!’’ Through the orchard they 
creep back, 
Along by the fences, behind the stack, 
And one by one, through a hole in the 
wall, 
In under the dusty barn they crawl, 
Dressed in their Sunday garments all ; 
And a very astonishing sight was that, 
When each in his cobwebbed coat and hat 
Came up through: the floor like an ancient 
rat. 

And there they hid; 

And Reuben slid 
The fastenings back, and the door undid. 
‘*Keep dark!’’ said he, 
‘While I squint an’ see what the 
see,’’ 


As knights of old put on their mail,— 
From head to foot 

An iron suit, 

Iron jacket and iron boot, 

Iron breeches, and on the head 

No hat, but an iron pot instead, 

And under the chin the bail, — 

I believe they called the thing a helm ; 
And the lid they carried they called a 
shield ; 

And, thus accoutred, they took the field, 


’ is to 





Socials, such as are desccibed on page 35 of this issue. Let the two verses be sung as solos and the 





for patterns, curious fellows ! 





entire company come in on the refrain, Remember that the éempo of this piece is very, very slow. 
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The dragons and pagans that plagued the 
realm :— 
So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight, 
Put on his wings and strapped them 
tight; 
Jointed and jaunty, strong and light; 
Buckléd them fast to shoulder and hip,— 
Ten feet they measured from tip to tip! 
And a helm had he, but that he wore, 
Not on his head Mke those of yore, 
But more like the helm of a ship. 


‘*Hush!’’ Reuben said, 
‘*He’s up in the shed! 
Iie’s opened the winder, —I see his head! 
He stretches it out, 
An’ pokes it about, 
Lookin’ to see 'f the coast is clear, 
~ An’ nobody near ;— 
who’s hid in here! 
He’s riggin’ a spring-board over the sill! 
Stop lafiin', Solomon! Burke, keep still! 
He’s a climbin’ out now—of all the 
things! 
What's he got on? I van, it’s wings! 
An’ that ’tother thing? I vum, it’s a 
tail! 
An’ there he sets like a hawk on a rail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the length 
Ot his spring-board, and teeters to try its 
strength. 
Now he stetches his wings, like a mon- 
strous bat; 
Peeks over his shoulder, this way an’ that, 
Fer to see ’f the’ ’s any one passin’ by ; 
But the’ ’s on’y a ca’f an’ a goslin’ nigh. 
They turn up at him a wonderin’ eye, 
To see—The dragon! he’s goin’ to fly! 
Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 
Flop—tlop—an’ plump 
To the yround with a thump! 
Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’, allinalump!’’ 


Asa demon is hurled by an angel's spear, 
Heels over head, to his proper sphere, — 
Heels over head, and head over heels, 
Dizzily down the abyss he whee!ls,— 
So fell Darius, Upon his crown, 
In the midst of the barnyard, he came 
down, 
In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings, 
Broken braces and broken springs, 
Broken tail and broken wings, 
Shooting-stars, and various things! 
Away with a bellow fled the calf, 
And what was that? Did the gosling 
laugh? 
’Tis a merry roar 
From the old barn-door, 
And he hears the voice of Jotham crying, 
‘*Say, D’rius! how de yeou like flyin’ ?"’ 
Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 
Darius just turned and looked that way, 
As he stanched his sorrowful nose with 
his cuff. 
‘*Wall, I like flyin’ well enough,”’ 
He said; ‘‘but the’ ain't sich a thunder- 
in’ sight 
O’ fun in 't when ye come to light.’’ 
MORAL 


I just have room for the moral here: 

And this is the moral,—Stick to your 
sphere. 

Or it you insist, as you have the right, 

On spreading your wings for a loftier 
flight, 

The moral is,—Take care how you light. 


Helps To Study 
QUESTIONS 

Who was Darius Green? 

What gave his face a twisted expression? 

What did Darius Green believe that men would 
soon be able to do? 

How did he reason this out? 

Where had he read the story of Dwdalus and 
Icarus? 

What did Darius determine to use as material 
for his machine? 

How did he prepare to carry out his secret 
plans? 

Why did he not tell his brothers what he was 
trying to do? 

When did he plan to try his machine? 

Read the lines which tell what he imagined 
himself doing, 

Read the lines which tell what he really did. 


What did he say was the unpleasant part of 


fiying? 

What do you think of his treatment of his 
brothers? 

What do you think of the excuse he made for 
remaining at home? 

What do you think of the way all of his broth- 
ers treated Darius? 

Mention some inventions which people once 
thought were as impossible or as ridiculous as 
the boys thought this flying machine was. 

Mention some inventors at whom people once 
laughed but who are now honored. 

Do you think the poet really knew a boy like 
Darius? Give the reasons for your answer. 

Was Darius aclever boy or were his brothers 
right in their opinion of him? 


PRONUNCIATION 


is-pir’-ing 


% e: ans 
a@-wry’ (a-ri’) c’-a-ris (ik’-a-ris) 
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jaun’-ty (jan’-tiy 
ed’‘-a-ltis (déd’-a-ltis) 

plagued (plagd) 

ac-cou/!etred (4-k60’-tr&d) 

sphere (sfér) 

breech’-es (brich’<@z) 

stanched ¥ 


phae’-bé (f&-bé) 
a-byss 
gri-mace’ 
pried 
crév’-Ice 
Da-ri’-iis 
az’-tire 
REFERENCE TO MYTH 
*Deedalus” and “Icarus’’—characters in one of 
the old Grecian myths or stories. According to 
this inyth, Dedalus, who was famous for his 
skill in the mechanical arts, was imprisoned by 
Minos, King of Crete. Inorder to escape from 
his prison, Dedalus made wings for his son Ica- 
rus and himself, which he fastened on with wax. 
{[carus was warned not to fly too near the sun, 
but in his pride aud joy at being able to do what 
the birds do, he forgot what he had been told and 
flew up toward the sun. The wax melted, the 
wings fell off, and the boy dropped into the sea. 
-Taken from klson Grammar School Reades, 
Book One, : : 


A Careful Scholar 
The teacher said to write it down, 
So I would not forget; 
I put it in my pocket, 
So I’m sure I have it yet. 


Here’s a piece of India rubber 
I swapped for my old ring ; 

An’ here’s an apple an’ a top— 
Why! here’s my old kite string. 


I found this bottle coming home, 
An’ Jim gave me this glass, 
An’ traded all these marbles 
For an old chain only brass. 


Humph! here’s handkerchief an’ 
cuffs, 
An’—well I do declare!— 
I had a bird's egg once, but now 


There’s just a wet spot there, 


my 


There! now at last I’ve found it 
I'm sure I got it straight, 
Because, you see I wrote it down— 
Two times five are eight. 
—LeVerne Marsh 


Who Owns the Apple-tree? 


The robin thinks the apple-tree 
Is all for him, for him, 

As he tucks his head beneath his winy 
Upon a leaty limb. 


The maiden thinks the apple-tree 
Is all tor her, for her, 

As she decks with twigs of rosy bloom 
Her gown of gossamer. 


The farmer thinks the apple-tree 
Is his from top to root, 

As he nails the barrel-head above 
The red and yellow fruit. 


Wind, rain, and sunshine freely flow 
From dewy spring till fall,— 
Please pass the apples, Ralph,—and so 
The tree is tor us all. 
—Ida Whipple Benham 


‘Say Please’’ 


(A Dialogue for a Good-Sized Girl and a Small | 


Boy) 
SCENE: Big sister holding box or bas- 
ket out of reach of little boy, and smil- 
ing down at him. 


Sister—Say ‘‘ Please!’’ 

Boy—I won’t say please. 
some. 

Sister—Say ‘‘ Please!’’ 

Boy—Why should I say please? Some 
of the apples are mine. I helped to pick 
them. 

Sister—Say ‘‘ Please!'’ 

Boy—Stop teasing me. 
many as I picked. 

Sister—Say ‘' Please,’’ just to be a little 
gentleman. 

Boy— don’t want to be a little gentle- 
man. I’m going to be a man. 

Sister—Then say ‘‘Please,’’ 
please me. 

Boy—But you are not pleasing me. 

Sister—Then say ‘‘Please’’ because it 
is right to speak pleasantly. 

Boy—Please give me my apples. 
—From the Culture Readers, pub. by 
Charles E.. Merrill Company. 


Give me 


Give me as 


just to 


A Great Secret 


‘‘Dear father, I’m not going to tell,’’ 
said Lou, 

‘*What a great surprise I have for you. 

It’s full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

It is frosted on top, and it’s nice and 
sweet ; 

It begins with C and it ends with E, 

And I made it myself for your birthday 
tea. 
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The Donkey and His Company 
A Play for the Schoolroom 
SCENE I. 
PLACE: The road. 
TIME: Afternoon, 


CHARACTERS: Donkey, Dog, Cat, 
Chanticleer. 

(The Donkey is waiking along the 
road.) 

Donkey— 


I like to go to Bremen Town, 
But lonely is the way; 
Here comes a little yellow dog ; 
I think I’il say Good day— 
How are you, little vellow dog? 
I wonder where you’re bound, 
Dog—* 
Oh, I am going ¢o Bremen Town, 
Where many rats are found, 
Donkey— 
Then let us travel side by side, 
And while away the day. 
(The Dog and the Donkey go on to- 
gether. ) 
Dog — 
Here comes a little pussy cat. 
Donkey— 
Where go you, Puss, we pray? 
Cat— 
Dear sirs, I’m glad to meet you; 
To Bremen I am bound; 
I’m going to stay a day or two, 
To sing and look around. 
Donkey— 
Then will you keep us cempany ? 
We go that way today. 
Cat— 
I’in happy to have company 
To cheer me on the way. 
(The Donkey, the Dog, and the Cat 
travel on together. ) , 
Doy— 
Oh, here comes Mr. Chanticleer ! 
Pray where, sir, are you bound? 
Chanticleer— 
To Bremen Town; I’m traveling there 
To crow and inear the sound. 
I’d like to join your company ; 
For, though I’ve not much goods, 
I’ve heard that robbers fierce and bold 
Are living in these woods, 
(The Donkey, the Dog, the Cat, and 
the Chanticleer go into the woods.) 
SCENE IT, 
PLACE: The woods. 
TIME: Night. 
Chanticleer— 
Oh, let us keep together now; 
[ hear a strange sound, hark ! 
Dog— 
We cannot see to travel, 
When the forest is so dark. 
Cat— 
We'll slowly go and feel our way. 
Donkey— 
Oh, see that light ahead ! 
Dog— 
A house here in the torest—so? 
And the people not in bed? 
Donkey— 
Together very softly, there 
The four of us will creep. 
The window's high; but I’ll stand up, 
And into the house I’]l peep. 
(The Donkey tries to look in at the 
window. ) - } 
Oh, dear me! Look! [ cannot reach ; 
The window's very high; 
I cannot get one little peep, 
No matter how I try. 
Dog— 
Then rest two feet upon the wall, 
To make a place for me. 
When I stand up on top cf you 
It may be I can see. 
(The Dog climbs upon the Donkey and 
tries to look in at the window.) 
Cat— 
I see, dear Dog, you can’t reach up; 
But I am long and thin, 
So now upon your back I’11 spring 
That I may look within. 
(The Cat springs upon the Dog’s back 
and tries to look in.) 
Chanticleer— 
Well, look at that! Dear Puss can’t 
see, 
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It’s my turn now; I’ll fly 
Right up and stand on Pussy's head, 
and then to see I’ll try. 
(Chanticleer flies to the Cat’s head and 
peeps in.) 
Chanticleer— 
O friends, some robbers fierce and bold! 
Full twenty men are there ; 
They eat and drink, and each one has 
A sack beside his chair. 
They can’t eat all the table holds, 
And it will go to waste— 
Good goose and cake and apple pie— 
I wish I had a taste. 
Dog— 
Hush, hush! Hues-h, hu-s-s-s-h! 
Be still, or we'll be found ; 
Now let us see what we can do— 
They must not hear a sound. 
Donkey— 
It we could frighten all those men 
So they would run away, 
We’d eat and rest; then with the sacks 
We’d travel on our way. 
Cat— 
Let’s mew and bark and crow and bray 
As loudly as we can; 
We'll frighten them, so they will jump 
And run—yegs, every man! 


(The Cat mews; the Dog barks; the 
Chanticleer crows; the Donkey brays, 
Chanticleer— 
Just see them run, ha ha, ha ha! 
They run with all their might. 
Now we'll go in; we'll eat and drink, 
And then we'll sieep all night. 
Donkey— 
And when we get to Bremen, friends, 
,et’s wandering singers be! 
Dog-— 
We'll concerts give. 
Cat— 
We'll travel round. 
Chanticleer — 
And ail live happily ! 
-Krom the Riverside Reader, pub. by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Little Red Hen 


The Little Red Hen had some kernels of 
corn 
She wanted to plant in a row. 
She asked Mr. Piggy, Miss Goose, and 
Miss Duck 
fo help, but they answered, ‘‘O, no!” 
‘*Not I!’’ said the Goose, and ‘‘ Not I!" 
said the Duck, 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
‘‘All right,’’ said the Hen. ‘‘Ii you 
won’t, why, you won’t. 
I will plant it myself.'’ And she did. 
When the corn was all ripe, ‘‘ Who will 
take it today,’’ 
Said the Little Red Hen, ‘‘to the mill? 
Won't somebody offer to carry the bag’ 
I will be so much obliged if you will.” 
‘‘Not [!? said the Goose, and ‘* Not I!" 
said the Duck — 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
‘‘All right,’? said the Hen. ‘'If you 
won’t, why, you won’t. ‘ 
I will take it myself.’’ And she dit. 


When she brought home the meal, said 
the Little Red Hen, 
‘*Won’t somebody help 
bread ?”’ ; 
But nobody offered to help her a bit, 
And this is what each of them said:. 
‘Not I!’’ said the Goose, and ‘‘Not I! 
said the Duck, : 
While Piggy just ran off and hid. 
‘(All right,’? said the Hen. ‘'if yo 
won't, why, you won’t. 
I will bake it myself.’’ 


make the 


And she did. 


The Little Red Hen baked the loaf 
herself. 
At last it was ready to eat. 
The others looked on as she buttered # 
slice, 
And crowded around at lier feet. i 
‘“‘Pll help you eat it!’’ said Goosie # 
- Duck, 
“And Il? Piggy said with a grunt 
‘‘O, thank you so much,’’ said the Li 
Red Hen, 3 
But I have an idea you won’t 
And they didn’t. 


— Youth's Companiom 
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The Salt Lake Meeting of the National 
Education Association 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association was held in Salt Lake City in July. 
Probably no city in which this body has met ever gave 
greater evidence of pleasure in welcoming it or offered 
a greater measure of hospitality and entertainment. 
Every possible arrangement for the reception and com- 
fort of the visitors had been made by the efficient local 
committees. State, municipal, religious and educa- 
tional forces were represented in this welcome. Rest 
rooms, information bureaus, guide books abounded. 
Reception committees were at the trains and the High 
School Cadets, uniformed, acted as guides and messen- 
gers. The chief streets of the city were bordered with 
pennants and banners, and mottoes and signs gave re- 
iterated assurance that the N. KE. A. lad been expected 
and was warmly welcomed. ‘‘\Varmly welcomed” would 
apply equally to the weather, which was of an extreme 
sort, though more bearable there than in many other 
places in the country on that particular week. These 
oficial and formal features of welcome were supple- 
mented by personal attention and courtesies which bore 
tle marks of geniune hospitality not to be mistaken, 
and all who came in contact with the people of the 
city came away with a strong feeling of apprecia- 
tion and friendliness which found full and general 
expression. 

Accomodations in private families had been gener- 
ously arranged for to supplement the large hotel facili- 
ties. That only a tithe of these accomodations were 
needed was no fault of the residents who offered it. 
The attendance was not large when compared with 
some of the great gatherings of the Association. But 
there were some 5000 or so registered in attendance 
during the week. Several reasons may be given for 
this moderate attendance. It must be remembered that 
Salt Lake City is far removed from the great masses of 
population and teachers, both east and west. It isa 
thousand miles from Omaha and a nearly equal distance 
from some of the Pacific Coast points. The extreme 
heat prevented many from undertaking the trip. An- 
other reason advanced is that so many in the East al- 
ready have their eyes upon the great San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915, and are reserving that for their far- 
western trip. Whatever the reasons, many of the east- 
em states were sparsely represented, On the other 
hand, it was the general expression at the close of the 
session from many who were veterans in attendance, 
that the program offered was one of the best, and thie 
session one of the most useful and heipful in fhe entire 
history of the Association. 

Salt Lake City has many attractions for the stranger. 
The history of the city itself, the facts connected with 
its founding and its growth under early adverse condi- 
tions, the religious system with which it has been 
identified, even its sireet nomenclature based upon the 
Temple as its center, give it a peculiar interest. Then 
its wide, clean streets, its border of mountains, the 
Great Salt Lake with its unique qualities, the Temple 
and the immense Tabernacle beside it, near-by can- 
yous and mining operations, offer much for the sight- 
seer and tourist, even though lie be a delegate to the 
N.E. A. 

One of the chief objects of intefest in the city is the 
Tabernacle. The huge structure with whale-back roof, 
isone of the large auditoriums of the world, seating 
comfortably 8,000 people and capable of holding 10,000 
by close seating. The Tabernacle was three years in 
bniiding, having been completed in 1867. It is in 
tality a vast dome, elliptical in form, resting on 44 
buttresses of solid sandstone masonry. These buttres- 
Ssare three feet in width and nine feet in thickness 
ad from 14 to 20 feet high. Between them are set 20 
doors, nine feet wide and opening toward the out- 
‘ide, thus affording speedy egress from the interior. 
The building is 250 feet long by 150 feet wide. The 
tiling is 70 feet from the floor. The immense roof is 
ached, no pillars, however, being used in its support. 
The full height of the roof is 80 feet, the roof itself 
being 10 feet in thickness, consisting of arched trusses 
of lattice construction, fastened together with wooden 
bits. Not a single nail was used in the construction 
f the roof, as the cost and difficulty of transportation. 
{hardware from the Missouri river, 1,000 miles dis- 
lant, were too great at that time, being prior to the 
tdvent of the railroad by several years. The roof was 
ly covered with wooden shingles, but of late 
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years the shingles have been replaced with metallic 
covering. 

The cast of the Tabernacle was about $300,000, ex- 
clusive of the great organ. The building is noted for 
its acoustics, which excel on account of tle concave 
ceiling. It was planned and erected under the direc- 
tion of Brigham Young. 

The organ was designed and built originally by 
Joseph Ridges of Salt Lake City, but has been brought 
up to date by reconstruction by the W. W. Kimbal 
Organ Company of Chicago. Tie organ comprises five 
complete organs, solo, swell, great, choir and pedal, 
contains over 5,000 pipes, from one-quarter of an inch 
to. 35 feet in length, and 110 stops and accessories. 
The organ is 30 by 34 feet in size, its front towers 
reaching 48 feet in height. It cost $125,c00. 

Not less as an object of interest was the great gray 
granite Temple towering beside it, which could be 
viewed only from the outside however, as it is devoted 
to the sacred ceremonies of the Mormon church, aiid its 
portals open only to the chosen. 

The general sessions were held in the Tabernacle, 
while convenient halls, churches, the Bishop's Building 
and even the famous Lion House were used for De- 
partment and other meetings. It was in the Tabernacle 
also that the complimentary concert on Monday night 
was held, when four hundred or more singers of the 
Tabernacle choir, and trained and talented soloists, 
with the great organ under a master hand, made this an 
event long tobe remembered. The singing, on another 
day, of foar hundred third and fourth grade children of 
the Salt Lake City schools was another musical event, 
perhaps of even greater interest to the teachers, as show- 
ing the possibilities in that direction. The musical 
features at all of the general sessions were of a high 
order and were important additions to the enioyment 
of the visitors. The rendering of ‘‘The Creation’’ at an 
open-air concert at the University of Utah was another 
proof of Salt Lake City’s title to preeminence ina 
musical line. Beside these were the daily noon organ 
recitals, which are a regular feature during the summer, 
aud which were highly enjoyed by every music lover. 

Was there nothing but sightseeing and music? Very 
much, The program was of the highest order and many 
of the best leaders of educational thought and work 
were represented. With the general sessions and the 
dozen or more of departments, with as many meetings 
at the same time, it would be impossible to give even 
an epitome of the proceedings. Even a bare list of the 
subjects and the speakers would occupy several of our 
pages. The list include the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, State and City Superintendents, 
college presidents and professors, normal school princ- 
ipals, teachers and specialists in many lines, librarians 
school board officials, to mention no others, and the 
subjects discussed covered practically the whole edu- 
cational field from the kindergarden to the university, 
including manual training and vocational schools, 
agriculture and school gardens, school hygiene and 
sanitation, physical training and exceptional children, 
school administration and school architecture. The 
rural school and its needs was given special attention 
on the program. In one of his many addresses made 
before the general meetings or the several depart- 
ments, Commissioner Claxton made an especially 
strong deliverance on this subject. 

Ile said that the needs of the rural school were great 
and that the bureau of education was doing all in its 
power to respond to those needs. The first one he 
mentioned was the necessity of an increase in the 
length of the school term. City schools have an aver- 
age of 175 days, whereas frequently country schools 
averge 40, 50 and 60 days, and seldom over 152. Dem- 
ocracy means equality of opportunity as well as of 
rights, declared the commissioner, and the country 
child is entitled to just as great educational opportun- 
ities as the city child. The welfare of the nation de 
pends just as largely upon the country sciiool as upon 
the city school, and where the rural districts are un- 
able adequately to provide educational facilities, the 
richer urban centers sliould be compelled to help. 

Dr. Claxton warmly condemned the idea that effi- 
ciency was not so greatly needed in the country teacher 
as in the city teacher. In the city, with its highly 
organized sckool system of superintendent, principals, 
supervisors and special teachers, together with its 
greater educational factors outside of the school, it did 
not matter nearly so much if one teacher were more or 
less incapable. But in the country the teacher is fre- 
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quently superintendent, principal, supervisor, special - 
ist and all; hence the country teacher should be the 
very best that money could procure, should in fact be 
so good that he or she would be a model of culture 
and education to the whole community. 

The speaker also forcefully denounced the indiffer- 
ent attitude of many communities toward their school 
buildings. ‘‘We frequently see,’’ said the speaker, 
**luxurious churches standing beside the most miserable 
school buildings. I do not believe that God approves 
of a temple used only once a week for a few hours and 


“built at the expense of that temple of childhood—the 


schoolhouse.’’ ‘ 

The commissioner commented on the complaint fre- 
quently made that the boarding house for the rural 
teacher is unsatisfactory. He declared himself in 
favor of erecting as part of the school building a home 
for the teacher, and of putting at least 50 acres of land 
at his disposal. Then the teaclrer would have a chance 
to build up a home that would be a model to the chil- 
dren and even to the men and women of the com- 
munity. If the teacher made good, he should be per- 
mitted to sign a contract for life or good behavior. 

The Association at its opening session was welcomed 
by the Governor of the State, the State Superintendent 
of Schools and the Mayor of the city, and President of 
the School Board. The former in speaking of Utali’s 
attitude toward public education gave the surprising 
statement that the State expended 88 per cent of its 
revenue from taxation for education. The address of 
President Fairchild on ‘‘The Future of the National 
Education 
one. 


Association’’ was an exceedingly strong 
In this he presented a plan of reorganization 
which would give greater continuity and solidarity to 
the policy of the Association and make it a greater 
force in educational works, 
dorsed by the Association, 

St. Paul, Atlantic City and Baltimore were aspirants 
for the 1914 meeting. The former claimed that an in- 
justice was done in taking the meeting from that place 
after being chosen last year and wished this undone. 
St. Paul was chosen, Oakland, Cal., was represented 
by a large deiegation for the meeting in 1915, and this 
was recommended, 

Joseph Swain, President of Swartiimore Coilege 
Swarthmore, Pa., was elected President. His was the 
only name presented by the nominating committee. 
Miss Grace Shepherd of Boise, Idaho, was re-elected 
treasurer, and D. W. Springer of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
continued as secretary. 


His plan was later en- 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THEN. E. A. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, was born near Pendleton, Indiana, 
in 1857. The son of pioneers, Dr. Swain inherited a 
full measure of energy from a father who emigrated 
on foot from Pittsburg to Indianapolis, and carved a 
home and a farm out of the primitive forest. At the 
age of twenty-two, Joseph Swain entered the State 
University of Indiana, graduating in 1883, when he 
was twenty-six years old. During lis College course, 
he made a specialty of mathematics under Dr. Daniel 
Kirkwood, and natural science under Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, two men who left a tremendous impression 
upon his life and character. From 1883 to 1885, Dr. 
Swain was instructor in mathematics and biology in 
his Alma Mater, and from 1885 to 1891, professor of 
mathematics in the same institution. In the year 
1891, with the election of Dr. David Starr Jordan to 
the presidency of Leland Stanford University, Dr. 
Swain was called to the chair of mathematics there. 
This position he held for two years, when his election 
to the presidency of Indiana University recalled him to 
his native State. In the same year, Wabash College 
awarded him the degree of Doctor of Laws. From 
1893 to 1902, when hie was called to his present position 
at Swarthmore College, Dr. Swain held the presidency 
of Indiana University. During this time the atten- 
dance at Indiana increased from 572 to 1330, this in- 
crease being largely due to his personal efforts, and 
especially to his speaking, in behalf of the University, 
in every county in Indiana. During the last five years 
of his presidency, every county in the State was repre- 
sented. Under his administration a larger sum for 
maintenance was granted, the faculty was enlarged and 
strengthened, and several new buildings were added 
to the equipment. Dr. Swain has now been President 
of Swarthmore College for eleven years. In that time, 
in spite of the greatiy advanced standards for both 
admission and for graduation, the number of students 
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black lines except the curved lines representing the doors, 
you are likely to cut too deep with a knife and that, makes the completed article frail. 
Bring corners together with as much accuracy as possible. 


scored and use B for bottom. 


AUTOMOBILE CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION PATTERN 


INSTRUCTIONS: Dimensions are given in inches and notice that dimensions are omitted on opposite sides when the two sides are alike. Cut on middle of al 


Leave these for ornaments—See picture. 





Score all dotted lines with a pin aad ruler. 
This pattern has two principal parts, indicated by B and K in picture. 
Insert the first paper fastener at A-dash and include the other two parts marked 






















Use a pin because 
Fold as 


A. Insert the second paper fastener at B-dash and include the other B, and so on until you come to Q. Push U down to straddle the paper fasteuer E, then you can lift 
it if necessary to repair the engine. Paste all wheels to another thickness of cardboard so they will be strong, and put them on at N, O, P, and Q. Steering wheel T 


goes on a piece of reed that passes through R and S. Make holes for paper fasteners with a sharp pointed knife, and do not make holes too large. 
This is a good exercise for pupils of seventh and eighth grades—and for those more advanced. The busy teacher will very likely seed to buy the 
, Box 11, Ced&r Falls, Iowa, who will fv 


snug as possible. 


pattern printed full size on heavy cardboard ready to make up. Note:—This drawing is sent us by John Latta 


as above 1 for {5c; 2 for 25c; 6 or more Ioc each. See Latta’s ‘‘Helps for Teachers’’ advertised on page 5. 


Let every part be as 


irnish the pattern 








has grown from two hundred to twice 
that number and the endowment has 
more than trebled. Student government 
at Swarthmore has developed greatly 
during the last ten years. Dr. Swain 
believe that students should be given 
all the freedom and responsibility that 
they will use in a satisfactory way to 
those in authority. Under this theory, the 
Swarthmore students have gradually been 
given increased responsibility, with most 
excellent results. Both the men and 
women now have strong Student Govern- 
ment Associations, which are obeyed by 
the students, and respected by the Fac- 
ulty. The Honor System of exami- 
nations was adopted at Swarthmore re- 
cently. 

Dr. Swain has been interested in the 
broader field of education ever since his 
accession to the presidency of Indiana 
University in 1893. Since then he has 
held at various times the presidency of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
the Higher Education Section of the 
National Council of Religious Education, 
He is also prominent in the national 
movement toward peace, and is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Peace 
Foundation. He is vice-president of the 
Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, and has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of this Association for 
several years. Dr. Swain’s election to 





the presidency of the National Education 
Association was by the unanimous vote 
of both the nominating committee and 
of the Association, the first time in ten 
years that this has occurred. This unan- 
imous election was probably due to the 
great effect produced by the presentation 
of his report of the committee on teach- 
ers’ salaries, tenure, and pensions, and 
which is regarded as by far the ablest and 
most comprehensive on this topic of vital 
interest to teachers that has been given. 

This report is divided into three sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the increased 
cost of living in the United States, the 
second with the economic and social con- 
ditions of teachers, and the third with 
the salary schedule, term of office, and 
pensions. Wholesale prices, he said, 
have increased 61% in the last fifteen 
years, with a corresponding increase in 
retail prices. Teachers’ salaries have not 
increased in the same ratio. in 1897 the 
average grade scliool teacher’s salary was 
$558, while in 1913, it was $647. Dr. 
Swain believes in the enactment of state 
laws providing for pensions for teachers, 
his plan being to have a pension fund 
supported jointly by the teachers and by 
the state. 





The writer made the trip to Salt Lake 
City and tle N. E. A. by way of ‘‘The Rex 
Tours,’’ of which Mrs, A, E, Yerex, 1521 


Marquette Building, Chicago, is mana- 
| ger. He found this a most convenient 
and delightful way of traveling. Com- 
bined for convenience with another 
‘*Tour,’’ a special train made up of bag- 
gage car usable at all times, diner and 
sleepers was occupied. The schedule 
provided for full day stops in Denver and 
Colorado Springs, and daylight ridés over 
other scenic portions. Side trips were 
arranged for in advance and enjoyed with- 
out loss of time and with special cour- 
tesies and attention. There were no 
changes to be made, time tables to be 
studied or even railroad tickets or checks 
to care for — all these were in the hands 
of the person in charge, who, by the way, 
was most capable and courteous. Pleasant 
acquaintances were made among tlie large 
‘‘family’’ aboard, and a return to the train 
after a side trip was like coming home. 
This method of travel when well con- 
ducted affords a maxium of combort and 
pleasure. 

Our trip was extended, as was that of 
hundreds of others at the N. E. A.. to the 
Yellowstone National Park. This was 
made by the popular ‘‘Wylie.Way,’’ in 
which permatient and comfortable camps 
take the place of the big hotels for enter- 
tainment on the way. We are not to 
describe the attractions of this trip, the 
wonderful geysers, the canyon, the falls, 
the lake, or the forests, but only remark 











that the five days spent in driving through 
this wonderland set apart by the goverv- 
ment ‘‘for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people’’ were full of interest and 
delight. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre 
pared preparation of the phos 
phates, and has been found ¢ 
most valuable general Tonic. 
lass of cold 
wh Pua ines % delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


Tf your druggist can’t supply vou sod ow 
r , 


to Rumrorp Cnemicat WorkKS, 


for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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“NATIONAL” 

Fall Style Book 

is yours FREE 
Write for: it Today 
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” Your “NATIONAL: Fall Style 
Book—is Now Ready 


You, too, may dress more stylishly this Fall. 

You, too,. may have more clothes—more beau- 
tiful clothes and still save from $5.00 to $15.00 on 
your Fall outfit. 

This pleasure, this delight, this saving, may all be 
yours, is all placed within your reach, in your FREE 
copy of the new ‘* NationaL”’ Fall Style Book. 

The new, enlarged, the Money-Saving Style 
Kook—a book filled with the beautiful things of 
Fashion, and with genuine bargains! A book filled 
with enjoyment for every woman. Merely to turn 
its pages 1s a delight—because such a large and 
complete, such a beautiful and interesting, Style 





e of al 

because Book has never before been published, 

whet And one copy is yours—FREE. Don't you 
can lift miss its pleasure. * Don’t you let the delight and 
veel T as. I : saving of your book be for someone else and not for 
ay ae % %, A og a you. Don’t you fail to write for your copy today. 
, : . 


patter Pd : es Sait  t “| “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Your, **Natronat’’ Style Book shows all the new styles 


in¥ everything for Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wear, 
through at prices such as these: 
goveri- Waisls.........0+2......2.. $ 49 to $7.98 Children’s Dresses $ .79 to $6.98 
1ent of { 1.98 “‘ 7.98 Children’s Coats 7.98 
est and Silk and Serge Dresses 5.98 “21.75 Silk and Serge Dresses for 
, Ready-Made Suits Misses and Small Women.. 4.98 ‘‘ 12.98 

seveeeee cecsccecesee 4,98 “ 25.00 Coats for Misses and Small 

aise. 1.95 “* 28.95 4.98 ‘* 15.98 
— aa 79“ 4.98 











Boys’ and Young Men's 
Clothing. ........ 2.00. 49 “* 12.98 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Measure SLO.D5 TO $235. 

Special Suit Booklet and Samples FREE 
It is important for you to remember that ‘* Nationat’’ 
Made-to-Measure Suits are shown in a separate Suit Booklet, 
so in writing for your Style Book, be sure to say, ‘‘also send 


te is 

r the me the Special Booklet of * Nationat’ Made-to-Measure 
ality, Tailored Suits and Samples of Materials.’’ Please state 
‘vous the colors you prefer. 

stion The “NATIONAL” Policy 


te 











Hundreds more of 
Beautiful New Styles 
in all kinds of Apparel 
are shown in the new 


“NATIONAL” Fall 





We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any part of United States, 

Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag at- 
tached. This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
234 West 24th St., New York City 





pre- 
phos: and Winter Style Book. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 234 West 24th St., New York City 
nd a O f hi Diease send me, FREE, my copy of the * NaTIonaL” Fall Style Book. 
° ne copy of this inter- 
cold esting Money - Saving Name 
‘ous i, 
” Book is yours FREE. 
. . Address Sew eeecewe: Seecnccounceowsesccoecesseceseesusouseses senesesces 
Write for It today. Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor-Made Suits for Fall? And 
»s cents do you wish us also to send you, together with your ““NATIONAL”’ 
4 Money-Saving Style Book, the Special Booklet of ““NATIONAL"’ Made- 
* to-Measure Tailored Suits? 








At the sametime we will send you samples of beautiful new Fall ma- 
terials for Tailor-Made Suits, if you state here the colors you prefer. 
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Makes a Queen 
of Every Woman 


And Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder gives to every woman 


the coveted touch of beauty. This 
new and ‘‘queenly’’ powder is soft as 
down, but adheres closely. Its power 
to emphasize attractions is unrivaled. 


Ingrams 


veola 
OWUVELATE 
Face Powder 


50 cents the Box 
The Aristocrat of the 
Dressing Table 


It is an aid to beauty and pro- 
motes skin health. 

It is lasting in result and stays on 
well even when the skin is warm 
and moist. Soft, smooth and finely 
scented. 

In four shades, white, flesh, pink 
and brunette. 


This Vanity Box Free 

A handsome little = 
accessory — gold fin- 
ished with pad, bag 
and reducing mirror, 
FREE to you with 
















not send any 
stamps — just / 
fill out and 
mail us the 
small card 
found in the 
addressed en- 
velope in every box. 
Try This een ecipe 
Apply a hitile Ingram's Milkweed Cream to 
smooth the lines and freshen the skin tone. 
Then add a dash of Velveola Souveraine, 
choosing just the tint that suits your complex- 
ion. Pais will avoid artificial effect. Add 
a peep in the mirror and garnish with a smile. 
Special Offer 

Let us prove to you the value of Ingram’s 
Toilet Specialties by a personal test; write us 
yours and your druggist’s name and address, 
and receive free, our box of samples, Or en- 
close 10 cents and we will mail them direct. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
indsor, Ont. 
There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar 





To preserve good complexions 
and improve bad ones, every 
woman should use 
INGRAM’S 
Milkweed Cream 

Applied night and morn- 
ing. No rubbing re- 
Price 530 cents 











quired. 
and $1.00. At all drug- 
giste, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Address all material for this department to the president of the club, 


Memory Gems for September 


First Week: 

Have a purpose in life, and having it, 
throw into your work such strength of 
mind and muscle as God has given you. 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


Second Week: 
When the outlook is not good, try the 
up-look | 


Third Week: 

Don’t worry, but put in your time hus- 
tling so that there will not be any need 
to worry. 


Fourth Week: 
The day is gloomy, but our looks shall 
shine.— Thomas Hood. 


Poem for September 


This is the gospel of labor,— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk,— 
The Lord of love came down from above, 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that He planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil,— 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest; 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 
—Henry Van Dyke 


- Club Exchange 


Miss Annie McLaurin, Clio, S. C., 
and her pupils would like to exchange 
products with the schools of the Western 
and Central States, as they are making 
a Product Map. 


President’s September Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I wonder how many of you are availing 


| yourselves of Uncle Sam’s generous helps? 


Won’t you let the Club know:—(1) How 
many use the helps: (2) In what way 
they are used. I am sure we shiall thus 
obtain new ideas, which, fortunately for 
the little rural schools, will cost us not 
one cent, 

In the National Geographic Magazine 
of June, 1913, you will find a most help- 
ful article on ‘‘Fifty Common Birds of 
Field and Orchard,’’ with fifty illustra- 
tions in colors. It is published as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 513 of the U. S. Dep't. 
of Agriculture. You will want to use 
that in your Nature Lessons. So much 
has been said and written on the subject 
of the usefulness of our common birds, 
that most of the children now realize that 
the increase of injurious insects is due 
to the lessened numbers of the birds who 
are the '‘first aid’’ to the farmers. 

This has been a tent caterpillar year, 
especially in New Hampshire. The old 
farmers will tell you’that they never had 
such ‘'bug-terrors’’ in the old days, when 
the birds were on hand to keep them 
down. Farmer —— says that in his day 
you ‘‘couldn't go from here to Smiths,’’ 
—a distance of a few city blocks—‘‘ with- 
out seeing a hundred robins. Now 
there’s only four robins this year to my 
whole orchard.’’ One hundred years 
ago, before the cutting off of the forests 
around here, and the driving away or 
killing off of the birds, that orchard never 
failed, year in and year out. Now, be- 
cause of the drouglits due to forest dev- 
astation, and the loss of the birds increas- 
ing the insect pests, the cherry, peach 
and pear trees have died out, and it will 
not pay to set out others to be destroyed 
during the first season. Only the apple 
trees remain, but the apples are not equal 
to those of Grandpa’s day. What is true 


here will prove so in many other regions. 
Get your pupils to talking this over with 
their parents. 


Gather bulletins, maga- 





zine articles and books on this and simi- 
lar subjects, and have Neighborhood 
Meetings at the schoolhouse moonlight 
evenings to discuss the questions. In 
one region where the teacher set the 
children to finding out ‘‘How the Farm 
Was in Grandpa’s Day,’’ the plan led to 
scientific farming, eventually, as interest 
was aroused, and possibilities were dis- 
cussed. ‘‘The little red schoolhouse’’ 
should be the centre for a)l this helpful 
work, 


Are there anv Contests in your region, 
corn, fruit, etc? If so, let us know 
about them. Start one of your own, per- 
haps. One teacher interested the pupils 
in ‘‘Grandma’s Garden,’’ all the pupils 
helping to gather seeds or cuttings for an 
old-time garden in one part of the school- 
grounds, where hollyhocks flaunted, and 
sweet old pinks made the air fragrant. 
One of the teacher’s birthday presents 
had been a book on ‘‘Old Gardens,’’ and 
was the thing which suggested the exper- 
iment. The pupils read and enjoyed the 
book, and so began to be interested in 
having an old-time garden for them- 
selves. Two of the pupils living near 
took care of the garden during the sum- 
mer, and saved seeds to sell to summer 
visitors, using the money thus obtained 
to buy more ‘‘ flower books,’’ which they 
proudly presented to the school when 
September came. This, by the way, was 
good training for the future citizens, and 
perliaps we shall hear of benefactions of 
theirs some day—due to this philanthropic 
little plan. 

We have one letter which was written 
for a Spring Cleaning Day; but school 
grounds asa rule need a good deal of 
work in the beginning’ of the school 
year, too. So let us make our grounds 
as attractive as we can this month. There 
are a number of plants which can be set 
out, even as late as this. Many of the 
wood ferns may be transplanted success- 
fully, provided you supply them with 
plenty of wood soil—well decayed ‘‘leaf 
mould.’’ Goldenrod and other Septem- 
ber flowers if not kept too dry, will stand 
the change, also. At any rate, it is not 
too late to do at least a little towards an- 
other year’s work. And the pupils will 
bring extra louse plants, too, very will- 
ingly, for the inside of your school. 
Don’t let the house or grounds remain 
dreary, for your work cannot succeed un- 
der depressing influences. A cheery, 
comfortable environment is a prime 
necessity in your work. 


Now I must again ask you to give your 
full address when you send manuscripts. 
Florence E. Myers and Belle Baldwin, 
Oklahoma, will receive payment when 
we know where to send it. I was glad 
to see the neat, type-written manuscripts, 
but wish there were addresses with them. 

Miss M. sends two more interesting 
‘‘homotiym fliymes.’’ The teachers find 
these very useful, but hard to collect. 
So they ‘‘liope she’ll have others right 
along.’’ These will appear in October. 

Now for a favor: Teachers, will you 
seid me the mottoes and short poems 
that have proved most helpful to you and 
so share them with every one in the 
Club? I’m sure we’ll find inspiration in 
such a collection. 

Cordially your friend, 
Jean Halifax. 


September 1913 


Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H, 


The Center of the United States 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:-— 

Having received so much help from 
the interesting letters in the Club column, 
I have decided to send you a short sketch 
about our State, which one of my seventh 
grade pupils wrote. 

We live in the State of Kansas or the 
‘Sunflower State,’’ as it is commonly 
callled, in Smith County, in the north 
central part. Our State lies in the cen. 
tral part of the United States and we live 
only a few miles from the place supposed 
to be the central point in the area of the 
United States. 

Kansas was named after the Kanza In. 
dians, whose home was here, 

The soil is very black and rich, and 
the farmers raise wheat, oats, alfalfa, 
fruit and grasses. The farms are usually 
well fenced with wire or hedge, and large 
barns and comfortable houses are found 
on nearly all of them. Wells are dug 
and windmills are kept busy pumping 
water for the farmer’s stock. 

Kansas is well drained and the land 
slopes to the east. The water from the 
Arkansas river is used for irrigating pur. 
poses. Minerals,—including coal, iron, 
lead and zinc, also gas and oil are found 
in the south-eastern part of the state, 
Kansas is one of the three leading States 
in the production of salt. 

Kansas Cily on the Missouri is the 
largest city and is noted for its great 
meat-packing houses and railway repair 
shops.—‘‘CEDAR VALLEY GIRLS,’’ Kan, 

[We must admit the ‘‘Cedar Valley 
Girls,’’ because they live in the very cen- 
ter of our United States and we always 
welcome even the tiniest item for our 
geography or ‘‘travel’’ classes, — 
President. ] 


“Character or Event’? Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

To create interest and fix important 
events in history in the minds of the 
pupils, we have a device which we call 
‘‘Character or Event.’’ One child is 
sent from the room, and the class decides 
upon a character or an event. When he 
returns, he asks, ‘‘Is it a character?’’ If 
it is, he then asks, ‘‘What did I do?” 
Hach one states one fact concerning the 
character chosen, until the pupil guesses 
correctly. If it is an event, the pupil 
inquires if it is a battle, the passing of 
some law, etc. When he knows the 
general nature of the event, he may 
ask the class for one fact regarding it 
Seldom does a pupil fail to know the 
event or character decided upon. If he 
fails once, he is sure to ‘‘study up,’’ and 
never fails a second time. —A. K,, 
Wisconsin. 


A Class Book 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— ; 

For the past ten years I have superit- 
tended and helped my grammar grade 
pupils in a city school to make a class or 
exhibit book. We secured a large Cou- 
gressional report, cut out two thirds of 
its leaves and then pasted into this scrap- 
book the very best work of each pupil in 
the room, in each branck of study. The 
pupils knew when we were preparing 
work for the Class Book and were allow 
to embellish it as much as they desired. 

Our books always show most beautiful 
work in historical maps and sketclies, 
physiological charts and diagrams, bus!- 
ness methods, forms, arithmetic, drawitg 
and painting. The last class drew names 
by lottery and wrote a biography of some 
members of the class. This biography, 
together with a picture of the pupils 
he sat at his desk in the class room, We 
placed before his work in the exhibit 
book. This was done because many 
the high school students visit us ea 
year purposely to look at their old Class 
Book. 

The thought of making these books ™% 
first suggested to me by a former pup! 
who is now a judge in North Dakota, 
saying when he visited our school #¢ 
companied by his son, that he wi 
there were a class record to slow lis ne 
and that he might see it himself. 
book not only serves as a record for pi 
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ils but is an incentive to better work, 
and also serves us a good turn when visi- 
tors come. We hand them that book 
jnstead of asking them to walk around 
the room and examine some dusty papers 
npon the wall. We very seldom place 
any papers upon the walls, reserving wall 
spaces for the great artists’ masterpieces, 
which inspire pupils with beautiful 
thoughts not gained by the daily work 
that soon becomes unsightly. 

Many teacuers who have seen our book 
pave adopted the idea. — SARAH A. 
HorG, Ohio. 


Diversions for Various Classes 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

For a diversion in the reading classes, 

if the selection chances to be a sliort 
m, I have each pupil read the entire 

piece, and then Jet the school vote as to 

who, in their opinion, reads it the best. 

Idisplay their best work, and some- 
times have that voted upon, especially 
their maps. 

I cut strips of colored paper 1%x5 
inches, and write a question upon each, 
and distribute to the pupils at night, to 
be answered next morning as part of the 
opening exercises, The questions are all 
varied. 

The following method in geography 
js not original, but I have used it with 
success. I have each member of the class 
make out a list of twenty or twenty-five 
questions upon some country, and an out- 
line map of the country drawn upon the 
board. 

The first pupil goes to the board, while 
the next one gives him places to point 
outon the blank map. So long as he 
locates them correctly, he stays at the 
board. If he fails, he takes his seat and 
the one giving the questions takes his 
place, and so on until all the questions 
have been given. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS AND POETS 


(Of course the letters are not to be un- 
derscored on the board. This is for the 
teacher only. The pupils are to hunt for 
the names. ) 

1, Hang your coat up to dry, Dennis, 
aud come to dinner. 

2, You may milk the cow, Percy, be- 
fore supper. 

3. Place the 
Ronald’s plate. 

4. Mabel had a new pair of shoes /o 
wear to school. 

5 Hang the mirror /ow, ///a, or Ada 
caunot see. 

6. Did Prof. Atho/ mesmerize the boy? 

7. You may make the rusk in this new 
pan, 
8. When we reached the car, /y/e ran 
off down the hill. 

9. We saw Dick ensconced safely in 
one corner. 

io, Are Harding & Co., operating their 
electric plant? 

I, You may read ‘‘St. Elmo,’’ or else 
“Lucile’’ this A. M. 

12, That rascal Jim Cole, rid George 
of his pocket-book. 


birthday present dy 


ANSWERS 
1. Dryden 5. Lowell 9g. Dickens 
2,Cowper 6. Holmes 10, Cvuoper 
3, Byron 7. Ruskin 11. Moore 
4.Stowe 8 Carlyle 12. Coleridge 


CONCEALED AQUARIUM 
Their party must urge on 
Measure, 
2, They sang an appropriate psa/m on 
the occasion. : 
3. You should write to A/ack ere Jong. 
4. The berry picker elbowed his way 
through the crowd. 
3: You mus¢ roud out all the voters. 
Call a cab as soon as possible. 
1. Norris, /Zark| Hear the band play. 
» The last crop J kept for myself. 
9. Isaw Dolph in Mr. Brown’s store. 
10, Mary, give Mrs, Abro a chair. 


the 


ANSWERS 
L Sturgeon 4. Pickerel 7. Shark 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


2. Salmon ‘5. Trout 8. Pike 
3. Mackerel 6. Bass g. Dolphin 
10. Roach 


—E. S. P., New York. 


Industrial Training 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Industrial education is no longer a fad. 
When you hear people talking about this 
subject, when you read articles on man- 
ual training, domestic science, agricul- 
lure, and the many educational subjects 
that are coming before the people, get 
busy right away. If you can’t get the 
right kind of helps from books and pa- 
pers, send a postal to some book concern 
and ask for an industrial catalogue. Find 
out what wonderful things are being 
made so that you and your pupils may 
liave more enjoyment and the children 
be more profitably employed. 

Yes, you may have to spend a few cents 
or dollars for helps. They will save 
double their value in misspent energy 
on your part. They will advance your 
pupils’ interest in school work. You 
will surprise yourself at what you can do 
if you try ; and by way of parenthesis we 
might add that your reputation as a 
teacher will increase more in one year 
than it would otherwise in five. 

Joe Blake has finished his lesson; he 
is that rascal that gets his lesson ten 
minutes sooner than the other pupils. 

Jessie Rogers is playing too. The boy 
and the girl are getting noisy. Three 
times teacher tries to quiet them. The 
fourth time she uses up part of the reci- 
tation period, shakes the offenders and 
stands them on the floor, Then she asks 
herself, ‘‘ Have I done my duty by these 
pupils? Have I atteneded to their phys- 
ical, mental and moral development?’’ 
How about the industrial development? 

When we can say to our boysand girls, 
‘*When you have finished your geography 
lesson you may weave,—you may use the 
scroll saw,—you may work at the table,’”’ 
then shall we be attending to our-edu- 
cational aims properly. For by industry 
we are sure to develop our boys and girls 
physically, morally, and intellectually. 

You can not become an expert at once, 
but if you keep up with the procession 
you must get busy. 

Ever try this? Get as many ‘colors of 
corn as you can procure—about a pint of 
each kind, soak for a few days, or until 
soft enough to push a needle through. 
String with needle and thread, putting 
ten of each color together. We hung 
ours up for drapery over a window. I 
once saw portieres for a school hall-way 
made in this fashion. 

A simple loom was made like this, by 
a little nine-year-old girl. A frame was 
made of some old boards, one half inch 
in thickness. ' The frame is two feet wide 
and three feet long. Nails are driven in 
each end one-fourth inch apart; the warp 
is fastened in these, wound back and 
forth. No beater is used. The little miss 
keeps the rags moved together by hand. 
A spreader must be used as_ the 
work advances, to prevent the rug from 
drawing together in the middle. Smaller 
looms may be made too in this way, on 
which to weave wash rags.—BELLE 
BALDWIN, Oklahoma. 

[Full address desired, —President. | 


Hints and Helps 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

From out of the different homes of 
country and city the children come to 
school in varied states of mind, some 
happy and joyous, some cross and impa- 
tient. It is the teacher’s first duty to 
awaken and make a happy. joyous child. 
For my second grade I often say, ‘‘ Let 
us all try our little game. I am think- 
ing of a number that isa part of 16,” 
Answers come: ‘'‘4 is is 4 of 16, 8 is ¥% 
of 16, 2 is % of 16.’’ Mary has the next 
turn, having given the number I am 
thinking. Then she may say, ‘‘I am 
thinking of a number that I can divide 
by 2.”’ 

Friday afternoon we have a question 
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Premium Book, The School Year, when subscribing to or renewing subscription 
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box in which all take part. Questions 
on various interesting topics may be 
placed in a box during the week and 
answered on Friday. 

For form work for the very small ones 
I use grass stems which have been dyed, 

Write the Roman numerals on the 
blackboard and ask the children to copy 
them, Cut drawings having only straight 
lines from newspapers, mount on card- 
board and have them copy. Numerous 
original designs will soon follow. 

Place a circle on the board: just within 
circle make a circle of figures from 1 to 
12, not necessarily arranged in their us- 
ual order. In the center write a number 
affixing the sign. As you point to a 
number in the circle, the pupils multiply 
it by the one in the center. 

I hold before a class a card bearing a 
certain number. I then ask the class 
who first can give me two numbers which 
multipled will make the one I hold. For 
example, if I have in my hand 24, a 
pupil might give me 8x3, or 12x2, ete. 

Dominoes may be substituted for build- 
ing blocks. I sometimes require pupils 
to tell number stories with dominoes, 
For example if the domino was 6 and 4 
spots, the story may be, ‘‘o rabbits less 4 
rabbits are 2 rabbits.'’ 

Cards with words such as dee/, a plant; 
beal, a stroke, may be yviven the third 
grade from which to write 


eral outline. Monday A. M., Story, 
Quotation placed on blackboard previous 
to Monday, and song selected by com- 
mittee of three appointed every Friday 
to select songs for the week following. 


Monday P. M. song, and a jew mental 
problems. 
Tuesday A. M. Talk about authors, 


Hidden character given by some pupil 
to be guessed by others. Some pupils 
give quotation for others to guess the au- 
thor. Hach half day is always opened 
with a song. I believe with our author, 
‘“‘Where music is not, there the devil 
is.’’ Tuesday P. M. Quotation from au- 
thor spoken of in the A. M. or recitation 
of some selection from author. 

Wednesday A. M. Nature day. Each 
has been given some nature question to 
be answered in the morning. Wednes- 
day P. M. Talk of morning continued. 

Thursday A. M. Historical day. Hid- 
den historical character. ‘Talk of some 
event of the month of historical character. 
Thursday P. M. Politeness. 

Friday A. M. Current Events. 
day P. M. Question 
EK, Myers, Oklahoma, 

The Yard Cleaning Bee 
Dear Help-One-Anotlhiers :— 

Let me tell you of our school grounds 
and how we keep them in such good 
order that they are the envy of all the 
neighboring schools. Our schoolhouse 
is located in the midst of a beautiful grove 
of oak and hickory trees and our grounds 
are rather spacious. As soon as the first 
warm spring day comes my _ thirty-nine 
boys and girls and myself take half holi- 
day and we have what we call a ‘‘ Yard 
Cleaning Bee."’ 

Armed with axes, spades and rakes, we 
repair to the yard. All the old limbs, 
stumps, trash and leaves are gathered and 
raked into a huge pile. Our bonfire is 
lighted and all have a merry time while 
it is reduced to a mass of ashes, Then 
we carefully burn all the grass off the 
yard, and with this our Bee is complete, 
and we go back to our books tired but 
happy, after our busy morning’s work. 
But happier and prouder when the green 
grass covers our yard and we view the 
result of our toil!—H. R. B., Ohio, 

Two Good Ideas 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This is the second year I have taken 
the Normal Instructor. I like it very 
much and have received so many helpful 
hints from iis pages, espetially this 
corner, that I wish to add my mite. 

How many ever tried having a news- 
paper in the school? I choose two or three 
scholars each day to bring bits of news 
for the following day. I have them get 
their news from newspapers at home. 
This is a great help in arousing their in- 
terest in current events. In our drawiny 
and water color class, I cut drawing paper 
the size of postal cards, or, if the chil- 
dren wish to they can buy Uncle Sam’s 
penny postals. I have them make their 
drawings and sketches on these.—H. EK. 
G., Nebraska. 


Kri- 
box. —FLORENCE 











sentences, | 
My plan for Opening Exercises is a gen- | 














Next Month 


—not just yet, because you are 
so busy in the preparatory part 
of your busy autumn school 
work—we are going to make 
another suggestion as to the 
Good Teeth—Good Health 
cause which has been so 
ably helped by you teachers of 
America. 





Meanwhile we know that this 
cause of Good Teeth—Good Health 
is in your minds—we knowit because 
the response from teachers every- 
where in our co-operative work for 
past seasons showed an_ enthusiastic 
belief in the practical work of 
arousing in the children a sense of 
the vital need of good teeth. 

We know it because in a single 
year teachers personally distributed a 
vast number of our trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, with 
Pledge Cards enlisting the promise 
of thechildren to give daily 
to theirteeth. 


care 


Our free trial tubes——but we will 
speak of them next month. 


Yours for Good Teeth 
—Good Health 
COLGATE & CO., 
199 Fulton St., 


New York. 
Established 1806. 
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Known the world 
over as 
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Its delicious flavor and 
perfect digestibility 
make it a food drink of 
exceptionally great value 















% 
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To avoid inferior imitations, consumers 
should be sure to getthe genuine with 
our trade-mark on the package 
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RAINCOATS 


Factory to Wearer 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Madein the latest styles of finest 
double texture cloth, absolutely water- 
Very attractive and durable. 
save you W to 1”, off prices 
charged in Retail Stores, “Write to-day 
for New Fall Catalogue and Samples, 


Bristol Raincoat Company, 
327 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 














TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 


Bunting Flag Free 






48 stars, lag 
Throughout, Send for our 
tons. Have the children 


Size 51txs It, 


Sewed 
30° but- 
and 


your friends assist you insell- 
ing themat We each, Re- 
turn the proceeds to us, 
and we will forward the 







Bunting Flag all 
charges paid, You 
should hold an “Old 
Glory Day’? at your 


We return 5 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO., 


School, Why not 


those returning 





our money if not satistied. 


” 
Beautiful Silk Flag to 
pro- 
ceeds within 15 days, 
All goods yvuaranteed, 


362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 





Mrs. Bosworth 
SAMPLES, 
FREEPORT MFG, CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Agents made $5.10 one afternoon, 
$25.00 in two days, FREE 


Stamp brings particulars, 


DAY 
Credit. 
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Spend your vacation on the Great 
Lakes, é e most ae and 
enjoyable outing in America. 

m Where You Can Go 

Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between 
Toledo, Detroit, MackinacIslandand 
wa: rts; daily service between 
Tole o, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special 
steamer will be operated two trips 
weekly from June |l5thto September ‘ 
10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other 
trip. Special — mh, 4 Between 
Detroit and Cleveland During Jul 
and August.—Railroad Tickets Avail- 
ableon Steamers.—Send 2centstamp 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great 

es Map. Address: 7 
L.G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Philip H. McMillan, President 
A.A. Schantz, General Manager 
Detroit and Cleveland Nav. Co. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


tables, it took on a Norman name, The 
distinction remains. even today, for we 
never think of ca/tle or sheep except in 
connection with the open fields, nor of 
beef or mutton outside of the kitchen or 
| dining-room, 

| In general we may make this distine- 
tion: Anglo-Saxon words are simple, 
| strong, direct, making little demand on 
the intellect, for the pictures they con- 
tain are vivid and bold in outline. Words 
of Latin origin contain more shades of 
distinction, more abstract ideas, but in 
| consequence they take more of our men- 





The Two Great Families of Words 





(Continued from page 15) 


tion. He is full of his subjcet, and for 
fear that he will leave some of it unex- 
pressed he tries to cram it all into the 
limits of a single sentence. The result 
is a heavy, overwrought style, bulging 
at every seam, and dripping with super- 
fluous ideas, 
over such work impatiently. The con- 
scientious one may labor through it, try- 
ing to get the main thought and at the 
same time gather up the drippings, but 
he is soon exhausted with the effort. 

To illustrate: ‘‘Perhaps the only re- 
grettable (and to my way of thinking) 


tal energy to grasp them and so do not peccable transgression, second only to 


} make such a direct appeal to the mind, 


! 
| What rule shall we lay down for the} ities in the ‘Imperfect Syimpathies’ 


| 


his-unjust expression of some national- 
(it 


use of Anglo-Saxon words? It is not only | bit of balderdash which I take the oppor- 


|'a dry colorless, 
than the most florid Latinistic style. 
good working rule is to use the short— 
| **picture- words’ 
that)—in preference to the longer, or 
more complex words, wherever this can 
be done without sacrificing the sense. 
Let us take a few samples. 
Kliot's ‘**Middlemarch,’’ we 


have 


’ (1 like to call them | tracted reader. 


| 
| 


| impossible to use them to the exclusion /tunity to affirm we may well spare trom 
| of the Latin, but such use would produce | the incomparable essays as an outburst of | 
words-of-one-syllable | erraticism fairly provokable on Klia’s | 
effect that would be much more tiresome | part) in Lamb's totally misconcepted in- 
A | appreciation of Scott and Shelley.”’ 


‘*Saints preserve us!’’ cries the dis- 
‘*What is the man trying 
to get at?’’ Stated briefly the writer— 
we will not give his name—means to say 
that Charles Lamb was lacking because 


(Perhaps we too are lacking because 


pedantic lover writing to his sweetheart | we cannot appreciate this writer’s style) ! 
in language that would be impossible in | But to arrive at the main thought of the 


mouth, or even 
Observe the effect: 


the 
ordinary mortal. 


in the mind of an|sentence one has to wade through a mass 


of minor ideas and suggested ideas and 


‘*T have discerned in you an elevation | unused words that leaves one gasping tor 


of thought and a capability of devoted- 
ness which I had hitherto not conceived 


| 


breath. 
This one sentence contains enough ma- 


to be compatible either with the early | terial to inspire a whole essay on what to 
bloom of youth or with those graces of | avoid in writing English, but tie moral 
sex which may be said at once to win} may be stated in a few words: always be 
and confer distinction when combined, | sure of the exact shade of meaning of 


'as they notably are in you, with the 
mental qualities above indicated.’’ 

In striking contrast comes Dorothea’s 
answer, the words of a simple, loving 
girl that go straight to the point—and to 
the heart: ‘‘l am very gratetul to you tor 
loving me and thinking me worthy to be 
your wife. I can Iook forward to no 
better happiness than that which would 
be one with yours.’’ 


Byron's ‘‘ Destruction of Sennacherib:"’ 


‘“*The angel of death spread his wings on 
the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 

passed ; 

the eyes of the sleepers 

deadly and chill, 

And their hearts beat but once 
ever lay still.’’ 


And waxed 


and for- 


There is hardly a Latinistic word in 
those four lines, and we see the vivid 
| effect of the short, vigorous words, On 
| the other lind, a few lines taken at ran- 
'dom from Wordsworth’s ‘‘Intimations of 
| Immortality’? show the delicate play of 
light and shade produced by the use of 
the full, rich words of classic origin: 





‘¢Thou, whose exterior semblance doth 
belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Rye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal 
deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,’’— 


The difference in effect of these two 
extracts is at once apparent. Wordsworth 
speaks in abstractions, Byron in concrete 
pictures: Wordsworth appeals almost 
solely to the intellect, Byron directly to 
the imagination. 

To sum up, we may say that Anglo- 
Saxon words are usually best fitted to 
describe concrete things, natural feelings, 
domestic life, and all ideas of action, 

Latin words are more appropriate in 
dealing with the results of generalization, 
abstract things, discoveries of science, 
literary criticism, deliberate meditation. 

To quote Barrett Wendell: ‘‘The ques- 
tion is not which kind of a word is ab- 
stractly best, but generally which kind 
of an idea we have in mind. English 
usage is not Anglo-Saxon and not Latin, 
but both, each in its place,’’ 

But when we know this, we have not 
yet mastered the whole lesson, There is 
always a tendency on the part of the be- 
ginner to prefer the longer Latin words 
Where the shorter, simpler ones would 
add materially to the force of his dic- 





| 


_Arranging the Harvest Exhibit 





every word you use, and if you are not, 
either look it up in the dictionary or do 
not use it. Asacorollary to this rue, 
it may be said that your style will gain 
greatly in force and clearness if, when 
you are debating whether a word contains 
the exact shade of meaning you want, 
you will throw it aside and choose a 


The ordinary reader skims | 





In George | he could not appreciate Scott and Shel- | 
a | ley. 


short, simple word or expression in its | 
place. It may not express all the thought | 


Jake another example, a verse from! you had in mind, but you were probably 


trying to crowd too much into the sen- 
tence at any rate, and the thought will 


not suffer for a little pruning. 


(Continued from page 23) 


festivals was written by a pupil of Dis- 
trict No. 5, Little River, and published 
in the county newspaper, as follows: 

At our corn fesival which was held 
November 14th we had many kinds 
of exhibits which were arranged on 
shelves in front of the room. Some 
of the exhibits were corn and vezge- 
tables. They were judged and given 
prizes. The first was a blue ribbon, 
second prize a red ribbon, and third 
prize a white ribbon. I got four blue 
ribbons for my exhibits. There were 
many prizes given. 

We made three kinds of racks for 
corn, and we put corn in each. The 
ones we made were single cord rack, 
double cord rack, and wire rack. We 
put the corn for exhibition in the 
wire rack. We also made a seed 
tester. We did this on Friday in the 
Agriculture class. It was very inter- 
esting to make. All the corn that we 
tested had germinated, and had long 
vigorous sprouts. One of the boys in 
the agriculture class gave a talk on 
testing seed corn. He told how to test 
corn and told how we made our test- 
er and showed some of the corn that 
had germinated. All of the people 
present took a great interest in the 
tester. 

After the exhibits were judged we 
had a program, This consisted mostly 
of school work to show what we did 
in school. There were talks on se- 
lecting and curing corn, There was 
aliome made dialogue on corn pro- 
ducts and a few recitations. 

After the. program we had a sup- 
per. Each girl brought a lunch for 
two. These were sold for ten and 
twenty-five cents. Everybody had a 
good time during the program and 
supper. 

—CLAIRE BRIDGER 
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From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 
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Write Today for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 
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Mrs. Piano Buyer cfr," 


chase of a piano for your home and 
children we are sure you will want to 
see our catalogue—you will want to 
know about our new plan of selling and 
distributing our pianos direct from our 
factory and from our various factory 
distributing points. Write us to- 
day for 

Factory Distributing Price and Con. 


venient Payment Terms 


aud learn how easily you can secure the 
STANDARD Kimball Piano for your home, 
no matter where you live, on terms to snit 
your convenience, monthly, quarterly or an- 
nual payments can be arranged, 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


Kimball Pianos possess many important 
exclusive features such as our hermetically 
sealed metal covered pin block—the heart of 
the piano—impervious to dampness, unaf- 
fected by heat or cold, strings scientifically 
treated to prevent rusting, and other valua 
ble features that give the Kimball that set 
loom value aud most splendid musical 


Kimball 2272" 


There are very few_persons who are not 
lovers of go music. Unfortunately there have 
been but a limited number that could produce it, 
but now with a Kimball Player-Piano in the home, 
the young, the old and even the feeble “i 
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’ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


» AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROF!’ 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


25 





Meps are up-to-date, Beautifully lithographed i: 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, Set consists of maps 
kK. H., W.H., N. A., 8. .A., U.S., Europe, Asia, 





Africa, 
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PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘30 Courses; over 100 studies 
select from. $5.00 pays tuition 
first applicant from each postoffice. 

Address, STARK COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio 
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My New Way 


of Fitting You on 
Custom-Made Suits 


Iam doing something which Ladies’ Tailors 
never have done before, 

I make up the garment in muslin from the 
measurements you send. Then I mail it for 
you to try on, 

Inever cut the cloth until that muslin gar- 
ment fits. Then I make the cloth garment 
exactly lixe that. There is no other way to 
get perfectly fitted by mail. - 

These are my prices, and I pay mail or 
express charges: 


Suits, $11.50 up Skirts, $4.00 up 
Coats, 7.50up Dresses, 9.50 up 


Igive you the same styles, same materials, 
same tailoring as tailors whose prices are 
five times as much. Just because I make 
thousands and thousands of garments, and 
do all my fitting by mail. 

I spent half a lifetime doing the same 
work where I had to charge $75 per suit. 


Samples Free 


Let me send you my Style Book, my prices, 
my samples. Ask for the shades you like. 
You can see for yourself that no ladies’ tailor 
offers anything better. 

Yet you cannot find equal ready-made gar- 
ments at the price of my custom-made, 

And you try them on—get an absolute fit— 
under the method I use. 

Write me today—a postal will do—and let 
me show you why thousands of women, 
year after year, let me make their clothes. 


MENDEZ, Ladies’ Tailor, CHICAGO 
1071 W. 35th Street 


NORMAL 


Good Games 


The introduction of games into the 
schoolroom robs the inevitable confine- 
ment of much of its evil. There are 
games for playground and basement, and 
games for the schoolroom. Schoolroom 
games again are of two sorts: games of 
general exercise that rest the muscles and 
the blood of an entire class; and games 
of play in wiich a few act wile the 
many watch and enjoy. Those last men- 
tioned are especially useful in the warm, 
languid days of spring and early autumn, 
when children and teachers look long- 
ingly through the windows to the world 
outside. 

Recess is the great opportunity to 
change positions, bring happy thoughts, 
and get a new supply of energy for the 
last half of the session. I lately watched 
a basement recess, in which the twol owest 
grades played together on a rainy day, 
with a satisfaction shared by teacher and 
visitor, Those who had brought lunch 
stood on one side till they had finished 
eating, then took their piaces with the 
others, The outside door was thrown 
open, and the fresh air entered in gen- 
€rous quantity. 

First the fox and the geese had their 
time honored race in the usual way, the 
geese sitting down as fast as caught. 
Then when many geese were caught, they 
became foxes, and joined in the chase. 
At a word from the teacher all the geese 
were suddenly afflicted with lameness in 
one foot, and hopped across the room. 
(It is fortunate that children enjoy simple 
| games, and that they like to play the 
| same thing over and over. ) 

The game of the railroad train was a 
| favorite. Two boys were chosen as 
engines, and the other children quickly 
took places behind them as cars, each 
child putting his hands on the shoulders 
of the one infront. The teacher indi- 
cated the part of the room in which the 
station for each train was supposed to be, 
and the children ran in step, slowly, 
letting the trains wind over the floor to 
an appropriate ‘‘cli—cli’’ accompaniment. 

Next the children chose partners for a 
little circle dance and ‘‘ How do you do, 
my partner?’’ The teacher danced with 
a child, and the dancing was very good, 
especially a litte folk dance with vigor- 
ous movements. 

It was a pleasure to watch the school- 
room games between classes, because of 
the zest with which they were played. 
The squirrel game is very simple, afford- 
ing interest to all and exercise to a few. 
The ‘‘squirrel’’ comes before the class 
with a nut or some convenient substitute 
in his hand. While the children sitting 
at their desks close their eyes, he runs 
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Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 
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ree trial offer. 
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DUPLICATOR CO. 
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about softly between the aisles, and at 
last lays the nut into some outstretched 
hand. The one who receives it starts up 
and gives chase. There is a natural ten- 
dency to wait near the corners and calcu- 
late movements, but this kind of dodging 
is frowned down, and good running is 
insisted on. When the chaser has caught 
his man, he in turn is the squirrel, and 
the game continues as before. 

The games just described were, as pe- 
fore stated, played by first and second 
grade children. Those that follow were 
used by the third and fourth grades, but 
most of them would probably answer for 
any of the first four grades. After the 
regular physical exercises, which were 
thoroughly taken with special attention 
to chest expansion, came a moment of 
good running. The children ran softly, 
a row ata time, around the room, mak- 
ing a good start and keeping together 
well, with an occasional ‘‘leftt—right’’ 
from the teacher. 


By Fanny Comstock 


.|seems to be a 


INSTRUCTOR 


I Saw Played 


children stood in line, facing the teacher, 
who immediately gave some numbers 
rapidiy for them to add. The first child 
who answered correctly came out in front 
and siood with his back to the class. A 
bean bag was given to the child at the 
end of the row. The boy in front 
counted, ‘One two, three, four, five,’’ 
and the bag was passed along as fast as 
possible till the word ‘‘five’’ was reached. 
The child who held the bag as the boy 
in front said ‘‘five’’ threw it at him. 
When it struck him, he guessed who 
threw it. As the guesser had little to 
guide him, he was allowed two trials. 
If he failed, the bag was tossed back to 
the line, and thrown again. If the child 
who threw the bag was named correctly, 
he took the place of the one in front. 
The children in line stood in the middle 
of the room, the regular place for recita- 
tion, formed by the omission of a row of 
desks. Some care was needed to prevent 
accidents. The children were repeatedly 
told to throw below the waist, and to look 
out for the bag tossed back to them. 

‘‘Have you seen my sheep?’’ isa game 
introducing the idea of color, and de- 
manding running from two at a time. 
For most of ‘the class it is a quiet, rest- 
ful play, with an interest dependent on 
the fact that any child may be called to 
take an active part at any moment. It 
consists in guessing tiie name of a child 
chosen by another, through the descrip- 
tion of his clothing. A child goes out 
before the others and asks, ‘‘Have you 
seen my sheep?’’ The boy or girl to 
whom the question is addressed answers, 
‘*Ves,’’ choosing mentally the name of 
a third schoolmate. ‘‘ What color is it?’’ 
is the next question asked by the one in 
front, who is trying to find his sheep. 
Then follow answers such as these: ‘‘He 
has a red necktie and a brown jacket ;’’ 
or ‘‘She has a blue dress and a blue hair 
ribbon.’’ The owner of the lost sheep 
guesses who is described, and if his guess 
is correct tries to catch the wearer of the 
‘*red necktie and brown jacket’’ who runs 
around the room. If the capture is not 
made before the one pursued reaches his 
seat, the same one must be shepherd and 
hunt lost sheep as before. 

Passing bean bags in a time contest 
favorite exercise. One 
method is to put one bean bag at each 
front corner desk. When the word is 
given, the competition begins, to see 
which half of the school will send its 
bag to the end of the course first, passing 
over heads, down one side and up the next. 

A different bean bag game calls for 

more exercise. In the beginning three 
bags are piled on each front desk, They 
are passed back as betore over the heads, 
with both hands, and the race is to see 
which will reach the end of the row first. 
The last child in each row raises his hand 
as soon as thie third bag comes to him, 
and carries the three bags forward when 
all have been passed down. 
Folk dancing is usually practiced in 
the basement or yard, but I saw a nice 
little dance in the schoolroom,. First one 
boy and one girl danced together, then 
others joined them. 

The children in these two rooms carried 
themselves unusually well, and were fre- 
quently reminded by their teachers to 
throw shoulders back and chest forward. 
There was talk about chest measurements 
increasing, and pride in good results was 
evident. These matters are familiar and 
easy where a regular teacher of pliysical 
culture is employed, but schools that do 
not have that good fortune can do much. 
We need only to remind ourselves that 
we have to reckon with bodies as well as 





The first game which I watched in this 
room was played with a bean bag, and 
introduced considerable variety. 


minds; and to believe that the child’s 
physical well-being is just as important 


All the {as his mental development. 
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the Combination Offers 


Saving 











nounced on page one. 


must go hand-in-hand with EARNING if one is to accomplish 
A very decided saving can be made by taking advantage of 


which ars listed on page one of this 


journal. By availing yourself of these Combination Offers you can procure Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year’s 
Entertainments, Practical Selections, The Pathfinder, and the Progressive Teacher at 
a very decided saving provided two or more are ordered at the same time. 
will need these helps, or many of them as you proceed with your work. 
save money by making up your orders now for your needs for the year? Credit ex- 
tended to employed teachers desiring it during September an 
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Will Bring This Book Free 


Won’t you spend one penny to 
secure the new Philipsborn Style 


Book, filled from cover to cover } 
with the choicest, iovliest most charm- I 


| 


| 








ing and exclusive new Fall and Winter 
styles? 

on’t you risk a minute of your time to 
get acquainted with the big Philipsborn’s 
—— book of a Thousand Say- 

8 

on’t,you respond to our message and 
learn how easy it is to save on your 
clothes allowance—and still be one of the 
best dressed women in your town? 


Philipsborn’s New “‘Two Acre” 
Home at Your Service 


/ 

/ 

() 

| 

| Our seven story mercantile palace, | 

Kj] equipped with the latestand mostmodern © 
\ devices and systems, is ready to serve you } 

\ 
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better—more quickly and more efficiently 

than you have ever been served before— 

| To make your shopping a pleasure in- 

stead of a task— 

\ To make one dollar do the work of a 
| 





\¥ dollarand one-half, and even in some 

cases two dollars— 
Toshow Pe how your money judicious- 
reatest real 


ly spent will bring you the 
on you have ! 


values and genuine satisfac 
\ ever known, 
\ 


PHILIPSBORN'S—theMost Lib- //] 
eral House in the Country f 








Your satisfaction is GUARANTEED or 

A your money refunded, 

( Express and Mailing Charges »)) 
Prepaid Every where C 


Don’t miss this o nortuaity. A POS- f 

TAL, WILL BRING FREE—THIS BOOK {/// 

‘| OF A THOUSAND FASHIONS AND A |/7 
k THOUSAND SAVINGS. 
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Music 
Taught Free 


Home Instruction 


Special Offer to Our Readers | 


In order to advertise and introduce | 


their home study music lessons in every | 
locality the International 
Music of New York will give free to our 
Instruction 


readers a complete course ol 
for either Piano,Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cello, Brass Instruments 
or Sight Singing, In return they simply 
ask that you recommend their Institute to 
your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note 
by their wonderfully simple 


Banjo, 


from an- | 
other: yet, 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 


to play. If you are an advanced player 


you will receive special instruction, 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
ean read English, Photographs and draw- 
ingsmake everything plain. 
Institute’s free tuition offer 
very small amount 


Under the 


you wiil be 
asked to pay only a 


(averaying 14 cents a week) to cover | 
postave and the necessary sheet music, 
No one should overlook this wonderful 


offer. Tell your friends about it show | 
this article to them. 

The International] Institute has success- 
taught others and can successfully 
absolutely 


The les- 


fully 
teach you, 
nothing whatever about music. 


even if you know 


sons make everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet,which 
explains everything. It will convince 
you and cost you nothing. Address your 
letter or postal card to International | 
Institute of Music, g8 Filth Ave., Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 
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For a Beautiful 
Schmoller & Mueller 
Sweet-Toned 
Piano 


« $175 


We will send to you 
now at our expense and 
let you try this piano Free 
for 30 days. If you decide 
it is the piano you want— 
then pay $3.00 a month. 

Just think — Now you can satisfy your 
craving for music. A piano of your own. 


SAVE 10 CENTS A DAY 
and with scarcely any effort you become the 
possessor of a sweet-toned piano, Guaran- 
teed for 25 Years. 

Our unique selling plan tells you fully how 
you can procure at Factory-to-Home price a 
wonderful piano at a saving of from $100 to 
$175 and on terms that are truly remarkable. 

Do not wait a single moment. Fill out the 
attached coupon and mailit to us. The cata- 
logue and plan willcome back by return mail. 


Schmollier & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 . 
Dept. N , I. 39 Omaha, Neb. 








Schmefler & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept.'n. 1, 39 Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Please send me all inform- 
ation regarding your plan. 


TMD scutes enenhecsenbensiaaieaaae wie 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Clean Teeth Campaign in Oconto County 


On page 23 of this issue we speak of | appeared. 
the habit of Miss Ellen B. McDonald, ‘*Such a record is surely worth follow- 
superintendent of Oconto County, Wis- ing. You may not be able to have den- 
cousin, of writing letters to the teachers tists, nurses, lectures and all assistance 
in her charge, concerning the welfare of the Marion School had, But you can 
the schools. Ilere is one that she wrote have the help of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
to her teachers urging them to institute Cream,’’ 
a‘‘Clean Teeth Campaign’? and quoting ~~ your superintendent wrote the Colgate 
an GEPERMONE Mpane With TWORTy-seven company, telling them that many of our 





Institute of | 


| Irom sickly, backward, 
ruly pupils they became healthy, 


| All this was accomplished with no other 


| neglect of the 


children which had come to her notice: 
, —- teachers used the samples last year and 
My Dear Friends,— ; ‘ : . 
te she f Hyvi ' asking if we might have them again. 
2 ec Cc rgiene las NO MOTE ,, : : 
Me SENIOCE 'O ys ¥ It is a pleasure to help,’’- was their 





important 
Teeth.”’ 
ing quotation, 
were selected for the experiment :— 
‘These twenty-seven children had 


tapte none nt ae answer Now I am sending them a list 
Note the recond ta the follow. of our teachers that they may know you 
Twenty-seven children |are actually teaching, and I hope KVERY 
‘teacher in the county will send fora 
supply large enough for the school. 





their teeth thoroughly repaired and were 
taught to keep them clean, The prin-| 
ciples of nutrition and digestion were 
briefly explained — with emphasis on 


Now for each pupil who comes to | 
Diploma Examinations with a statement 
fool | a ; /from his teacher stating that he KEPT | 

proper food ane thorough chewing. | Sens pares <TRAN al i 
indifferent, une HES TEETH CLEAN all the 

quick- shall be proud to add 10% to the Physi- 


year, we 
eager to learn and well-behaved. | ology standing. 

lor those who are in the eighth grade, 
'you may add 10% totheir final standings. 
can readily tell which ones are 
nothing is more 


witted, 


treatment whatever except changing the 
teeth to cleanliness and 
about gen-| You 
living up to the pledge ; 
easily told. A 
faithtul will do wonders, 

Will you all help? 

And sometime will you tell me what 
results you are getting? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ellen B. McDonald, 


care—and some good advice 
eral health. 

‘*The progress of the class during the 
year was amazing—nothing less. Mental 
tests for memory, association. of ideas, 
perception, etc, Showed a gain of 99.8% 
—practically a doubling of efficiency. 
Attendance, effort, behavior, all im-| 
proved along with scholarship while head- 
aches, toothaches and the many nervous 
troubles common to sehool children dis- 


word of praise to the 


Reading Taught Incidentally 


(Continued (rom puage 2s) } 


rings, Later the directions may read, VI—XII 
Take the ved vings; hind the red ring} (Similar to TV and V.) 
/lide the rings; XII 


(2) Literature as a basis for the read- ; ; 
ing. Dramatization in primary grades is, (Old Woman) Cat, cat, kill rat. 
of distinct value, if it is skillfully pre-| (Cat) I will if you will give me some | 
pared by teacher and pupils. It follows mili. | 
oral presentation and the acquirement of | } e ee 
some facility in reading. The pupils | (Old Woman) I will go to the cow. 


look to the board to find what to = XIV 


Close your eyes. | 
| 
! 
| 





|; when they impersonate the characters. 





(Old Woman) Cow, cow, give me some 

THE OLD WOMAN AND THE PIG set =e 7 | 
ow will if you will give me some | 

(Zeat jor the Board) i. 7 Se ies 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Here is the hay, cow, 
(Cow), Chew, chew, chew, chew. 
Now you may have some milk. 
(Old Woman) Thank you, cow. 


I | (Old Woman), All right. 
| 
| 
| 


(Old Woman) I was sweeping my house. 
I found this dime. 
What shall I buy? 
I know; I will buy a pig. 
Where is my bonnet? 
Where is my cane? | XV 


Here I go. (old Woman) Come kitty, kitty, kitty. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
I I I | Here is some milk for you. 


It (Cat) Lap, lap, lap, lap. 

tap, tap! (Old Woman) Now catch the rat. 

i (Cat) Patter, patter, patter. (Given 
Good morning, old woman. softly—it is the cat running after the rat.) 


. : | 
(Ol woman) Good morning, sir, | (3) Nature Study as a Basis for Read- 
I want to buy a pig. |ing. The following is a guessing game. 
(Farmeér) All right; I have some. |The teacher, holding a flower in her | 
Will you look at them? i closed hand, writes: —Gue ss what I have. 
Here they are. \/tisa flower. lt iswhite. Ithas a yel- | 
(Old Woman) I like this one. \low center, (The children answer, ‘‘A 
I will take it, daisy.’’) 
Good morning. This description on the board interests | 
(Farmer) Good morning. the children; 
LT live in the woods. 
III ZT am nota flower. 
(Old Woman) Go on, pig. run up trees, Leatnuts. Lhavea bushy | 
That fence is low. fail, Whatts my name? (Squirrel.) 
You can jump over. Gradually as the pupils advance, the | 
(Pig) Grunt! Grunt! sentences are lengthened a little, and | 


finally massed i sy paragraphs. ! 
(Old Woman) What shall I do? | RARELY enone tate oney parngreplss 


I must have help. _ — | 
I will go back, | 





(Old woman) Tap, 
(Farmer) Come in. 


Zam not a bird. 
Zam nota tree. 1 





When ly Murine Eye benety 


I\ Trp it ton Red. Won Fine— Acts Quickly, 

‘ . Try itfor Jeak, Wavery Eyes and 

(Old Wowan) Dog, dog, bite pi. Your tain Eyelids, Illustrated Book 
1 in each Package. MURINE is com- 

(Dog) No, no. Eyes bunded by our Ocullsts—not a! *Patent 
y cman ll a — in successful +: si- 

cians’ Practice for many years. Now 

d ae : f Ne e d dedicated to the Public and sold by 

(Old Woman) Stick, stick, whip dog. Druggists at 25c-50c per bottle. et 


i oa : Care Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 
(Stick) No, no, oum—mumm=ms Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 


The smooth 
easy-writing quali- 
ties of Esterbrook 
Pens make them 
the best for the 
scholars to use, 
and their long- 
wearing qualities 
make them the 
most economical 
as_ well. 


Atall stationers. Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York. Camden, N. J. 
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Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows that Physical 


Culture re- 
stores (oe ete outlinesand health tothe 
body. Kathryn Murray, afterten year’s 
study, has perfected a scientific system 
of Facial Ph ysical Culture which re- 
stores youthful expression, contour and 
healthy freshness to the Face in the 
same marked degree. This system 
remedies, removes and prevents 


Lines on Forehead 
‘*Crow’s Feet,’’ etc. 
Vrawn Down Features 
Sagging Cheeks 
Drooping Mouth Corners 
Double Chin 
Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
Withered and Yellow Necks 
Flaccid or Wasted Tissues 
Congested, Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorated circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 








Davnieelnnd Muscles 


Miss Murray’s Book, ‘Face and Figure.” 
tells how young women can enhance aud pre- 
serve, and older women restore, facial beauty. 
No one is too old to benefit. This book also de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture ¢ REE. 
forthe Body. Write forittoday. FREE 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 


417S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dept. P9, 














(Trust You Ten Days. Send Me Mont, 


$2 Hair Switeh on Approval. Choice natural 
hair. Send lock of hair and I will aye inch, sbort 
fine Lewes hair switch to match. Ab’ en ae at 
in ten days or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH 

Extra shades a littiemore. Enclose Sc postage. Write 

for free beauty book of latest styles bait 

grade paecreyh u ffs, aS wich, mpadours, @ 

d gains in Ostrich WOMEN AGENTS WaNt#D, 





ANNA AYERS, Dept. B: B338 , 2208, State St., Chiesg? 
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Answers 


ublication, 
Biber received, 1 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essa 


Wilmington, Del. 


sive terms?—Subscriber, Illinois. 
1, Complex-declarative sentence. 


«99 


sect of priucipal clause, ‘‘princes’’, mod- 


dause ‘‘who were twins’’; predicate, 
were’? (first), modified by ‘‘once upon 
atime’, an expression commonly insep- 
able consisting of adverb ‘‘once’’ and 
its phrase modifier, ‘‘upon a_ time.”’ 

Principal clause is introduced by adverb 
“there,’? used as expletive. Dependent 
dause has subject ‘‘who,’’ predicate 
‘were’, and complement ‘‘twins.’’ 2. 
Qn account of the curvature of tle earth, 
meridians converge toward the principal 
meridian; and when they reach a new 
dandad parallel, they are not six miles 
apart, as at the last parallel. Therefore, 
“torun the next series of auxiliary mer- 
idians north, the start is made not at the 
points where the first series terminates, 
but at. the six-mile points previously 
warked off.’’ (Does this explain the 
“jog,” or do you refer to something 
he’) 3. It is difficult to distinguish all 
the crimes that are ‘‘infamous’’. John 
Stuart Mill says ‘‘ There is no lawyer who 
should undertake to tell what a felony 
is”. Murder, manslaughter, robbery, 
and rape, all of which are punishable in 
INinois by imprisonment, from a certain 
nunber of years up toa life sentence 
and murder, also by death), should rank 
winfamous crimes. Burglary, which in 
ome States is punishable by life im- 
pisonment, and arson by death or lite 
imprisonment, would be infamous crimes 
in those States ; but hardly so in Illinois, 
where the limit of imprisonment is 
twenty years. 4. Probably this is a regu- 
lation in your State; but according to 
yood authority in ‘‘civil government’’, 
state and county treasurers ‘‘ usually serve 
lor terms of two years, and are eligible 
lo not more than two successive terms.”’ 
By the same authority, the term of the 
sheriff in most States is two years, and 
“in perhaps half of them he may serve 
otly two successive terms.’’ 

1, Where is the ‘American Penman” publish- 
‘dand who is the editor? In case of sudden 
death, is it absolutely necessary for a coroner to 
hehad? 3. Where is the “Sea Island Cotton 
taised 2A Subsct ber, Iowa. 

It is published in New York City, by 
A. N, Palmer Co., at 30 Irving Place. 
AVN. Palmer is the editor. 2. Only 
necessary if physicians cannot certify to 
adeath from natual causes. In such 
case, physician is required by law to re- 
jortthe matter to the cornorer’s office. 
3. On the islands lying along the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Is not this answer, given in the arithmetic, 
Wong? $93.32 is given as the answer to the fol- 
lowing problem; Find the exact interest at 6% 
OU $983.83 from August 1, 1896, for I year 
Months, noting 1896 as a leap year.—Subscriber. 
N. Mexico, 

Theanswer iscorrect. Although 1896 was 
4 Leap Year, the 29 days in February of 
that year do not enter into this reckoning 
interest, which is computed from Au- 
fist I, 1896 to March 1, 1898, or for 1 
year, 212 days. Qne year’s interest on 

3.83 is $59.0298 ; and 212 days’ interest 


SiFof that sum, or $342.858 which, 
wded to the year’s interest, makes 


43.3156=$93.32, the given answer. 


fee whom and when, did the gypsies orig- 
pe ? Have they any government? 2. Is there a 
€or rock in the South Atlantic ocean called 

tPaul’s rock ?”? 3. Give some facts about the 
ilfish, its size, age,etc. Could one live thou- 


1, Analyze the following sentence: “Once up- 
om a time there were two priuces who were 
twins.” 2. Iv our survey system, why do meri- 
dians “jog”? .n_ opposite siies of the principal 
meridian? 3. Namethecrimes that are “‘infa-| waslost. 7. 
gous” in the State of Illinois. 4. What is the ob- 
‘wtin denying state treasurers, and sometimes 
county sheriffs, the right of serviug two succes- 


Sub- 


ified by adjective ‘‘two’’ and adjective 
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to Queries 


Jaquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 


ys, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All. matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 393, 


and South Poles have been discovered?) How 
are the **Poies” located? 6, Was Ireland in his- 
tgric times ever a monarchy? If so, kindly 
name a few of its kings, and tell how the royalty 
Please correct, and give reasons: 
(a) He was an old venerable patriarch. (b) 
There was never such another man. (c) I am 
angry at him. (d) Give me a soon and direct ans- 
wer. (e) I gave the horse oats, but he would 
not eatit. (f) The congregation becomes (few- 
er) or less) and (fewer, or less) each week. 8. 
What and where is Hammerfest ? 9, Kindly ar- 
rauge correctly’—Subject, a duck; complement, 
a goose; verb, grows up; phrase, of a man, of a 
child. 10. Why are the a’s in Oklahoma and 
Colorado pronounced so differently, since both 
usually have the same mark given them? 11. 
Was Ireland ever an independent kingdom? 
—Green Bay, Good Shepherd Home. 


1. Their origin is mysterious, supposed 
to have been India, from which in very 
ancient times they passed into Persia, 
then Asia Minor, wandering into Europe 
by way of Hungary and Cyprus, before 
the 12th century. They might be classed 
as a civilized, but not enlightened people; 
and trom having been ‘‘one of the most 
gifted of races’’, they are sometimes de- 
scribed as ‘‘the lost geniuses of human- 
ity’’. The tribe recoynizes a head, as 
the ‘‘queen of the gypsies,’’ for exam- 
ple, but no system of government is men- 
| tioned in the usual accounts of their his- 
|tory. 2. St. Paul’s Rocks are a group of 


tor, and in west longitude 29° 23’. 3. 


gigantic ray fish, a species of Cepha- 





largest are said to be sometimes twenty 
| feet across the body, and to weigh more 
}than aton, The name is also applied to 
the octopus, an eight-armed Cephalopod ; 
| but in the various accounts of these fish 
|so far consulted, no mention is made of 
‘the age they attain. 4. If the works are 
out of order, it could be repaired like any 
other timepiece; if inaccurate in time, 
it could be corrected by observations of 
the heavens, the same as for navigation. 
'5. By recordsof the observations taken 
j by the discoverers. Since the poles are 
lextremities of the axis round which the 
|earth revolves, to an observer at either 
'pole, that poirt in the heavens directly 
overhead must appear stationary, while 
the rest of the firmament circles around 
it. 


| 


the central district. For about 300 years 
atter the 8th century, Treland was dis- 
turbed by invasions of the Scandinavians 
till they were overthrown, in 1014, by 
the monarch Brian Borumha. Then fol- 
lowed a notable period in Irish history ; 
but ‘‘royalty was lost’? when Henry II, 


of the island on payment of annual rev- 
enue to the papal treasury, finally suc- 
ceeded, in 1172, in being recognized as 
sovereign over the native chiefs. 
As ‘‘patriarch’’ means a 
old man,’’ to say ‘‘He was a_ patri- 
arch’’ is sufficient. (b) ‘‘There never 
was another such man’’ is correct. 
““Such’’ is modifier of ‘‘man’', not of 
‘fanother’’. (c) One may be angry ‘‘at’’ 
things, or ‘‘at’’ circumstances, but angry 
‘with ‘’people. Hence ‘‘I am angry 
with him’’ is correct. (d) ‘‘Soon’’ is an 
adverb, but an adjective is needed to 
modify ‘‘answer’’ It would be correct to 
say ‘‘early’’ instead of ‘‘soon’’ ; but ‘‘di- 
rect’’, an adjective meaning ‘‘straight- 
forward'’, is right in this place. (e) I 
gave the horse oats, but he would not eat 
them’? is right, since ‘‘oats’’ is generally 
used in the plural. (f) The verb ‘‘be- 
comes’’ shows that the collective noun 
‘‘congregation’’ is used in the singular 





Nnds of years ? 4. Ifa ship’s chronometer goes 
how Paracas is it possible to correct it, and 


5. How can it be proved that the North 
a 


(Continued on page 51) 
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loptera, found along the coasts of the | 
South Atlantic and Gulf States. The 





islets in he Atlantic, east of South Amer- | 
ica, less than a degree north of the equa- | 


This name is sometimes yiven to the | 





6. From the earliest times each pro- | 
vince of Ireland had its own king, sub- | 
ject to the ‘‘Ard-Righ,’’ or monarch of | 


of England had obtained a Bull from the | 
Pope authorising kim to take possession | 


7. (a) | 


‘venerable | 


Credit Will be Extended 


$journal, during September and October, as ann 
r advantage to order early, having the benefit of these helps 
00. Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this credit privilege. 
lates podition is that you are an active teacher, and that payments be made not 

n Nov. 15. Please state where employed. 
FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


to employed teachers who may 
desire to order books and pub- 
lications listed on Page One of 
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Charming New Stules 


Direct from New York 
DELIVERED FREE AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Just to give you some idea of the matchless prices and the splendid values our 
Big New 242-Page Fashion Book contains, we show several exceptional offerings on seasonable 
You can order them direct from this advertisement as we guarantee they will f 
We save you from 15 to +0 per cent of usual retail prices y 
Write for this Big Free Book today—see for yourself the money you can save. i 


fall and winter apparel, 
please you or money back. 
when you buy from us, 


39¢ 


Prepaid 






We 

Pay All 
Delivery 
Charges 


No. 24B2004 Women’s 
Embroidered Tailored Waist. An 
unheard of value such as only ean 
he secured through the Charies Willlau Stores 
Front is beautifully embroi 
stitched floral pattern, 
efect, under which the ¢ 


constructed, outlined by roses in spray and | 
a fine dressy effect 


aprig pattern, diibson pleats over shoulders 


gives the impression of breadth eo desicabie in 





You take no risk. 


cotton 
look at the fine style 


r 
Buy this attractty 


and feel the satisfaction of baving the correct 
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No. 9B1003—Women’s All- 
Wool Balkan Belted Sweater. 
is a guaranteed all-wool sweater 
at leas than is often asked for 
garments, 
aweater, with its atrictly ribbed stitch, an 
turn back cuffs, patch pockets, jaunty turn 
ollar and tie, allin contrasting volors, g 
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the tailored waist. Mijitary collar aud cuffs | style for Fall and Winter. Sizes, 54 to 44] insuring long service, Sizes 82 to 44 
are neatly pin tucked, Sizes Su lust Colors: Red, navy lust measure Actually sold by 
to 44 bust measure. State size. 0c blue trim, navy blue, red $I 98 other houses at $1.25, State size 
Prepaid price - trim. State size. Prepaid... e Our price prepaid - . - 
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stripe material 
versed, 
smart effect, 
tons trimmed 
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. figure. 
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stylish 
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* brown with 
| white stripe. 
State color. 


You will be 
surprised 
with this 
wonderful value, 
Sizes 82 to 44 
bust measure, 
State size. Pre- 
paid Price 


$9.98 
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dyed satin, shields 
being satin covered, 
The skirt is in the 
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No. 23B3001— A | i 
eatly 
Brassiere of Mus- \ 


broidery insert. Neck \\ 
and arm holes lace 
edged, underarms re- \ 
inforced, Skirt hook, \ 
This 


\ No. 2482002 Wom- 
) en's 
| Stylish One-Piece 
\ Velvet Corduroy 
Dress. In rich, lus- 
navy blue, 
pretty 


velvet 
White corduroy ¢ 


corduroy. 


No. 24B2005— Little 
Girl's Dress of Washable 
Here’s something 


belt are 


red button 


85¢ $2.98 
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Fitting \\ 


One which \\ \ 
wear, feeland \\ 
well. Yoke pore \4 
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a big bargain, 
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No. 24B2003 — Women's 
Smart Tailored Outing Waist. 
cellent quality 
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flannel. 


with their 
otalls that 
is lace 

trimm'og 
Will wear well and launder splendidly, thereby 


75¢ 


Mammoth Style Book | 
Write a Postal Today 
For This Big 42-Page 


FREE 
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FREE---342 Page Style Book B—44 


Full of bargains on everything your family wears—under 


garments, outer garments, lingerie, hats, shoes—for men, 
women and children, Stunning styles from the fashion 
centers of the world; wondertal values; astonishingly low 
poten, You will be pleased to have it. A Postal brings 
t, postpaid. Be sure to write for Style Book B—44 2) 
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Conquering Conditions 
(Continued from page 34) 


maintained a fair reputation as an 
instructor. 

The Spring Valley schoolhouse was 
enormously out of proportion in its 


length and width. The blackboard space 


| 


was scarcely more than enough to place | 


thereon tiie program of exercises and 
some essential directions and lessons for 
each day. The highest part, which 
could be reached only by standing in the 
teacher’s chair, was used for mottoes, 
historical sayings, ete. The building 
had seen paint some years previous but 
little evidence remained. 
vices, political meetings, and various 
other gatherings were held in the build- 
ing as the occasion afforded. It was at 
once the church, town hall, and school- 
house. 


Church ser- | 





Some new and desirable library books | 


had been secured. There was no place 
to keep them except at the home of a 
neighbor, The school ground was desir- 
able but unkept. The teacher was jani- 
tor, without extra compensation, Our 
first move was to institute a regular 
scrubbing day on Friday afternoons, usu- 
ually from 3:30 to 4:00. Only volunteers 
were participants in this vigorous exer- 
cise. I do not remember of a single 
pupil who refused to help. Some carried 
water, others wielded tiie broom, still 
others followed with mop, others still 
came with wet cloth applying a whole- 
some friction to desks, wainscoating, etc. 
This scrubbing was made necessary from 


the fact that so many kinds of meetings | } 
| tated the boy’s doing work in two grades 


were held in the building--all of which 
brought more or less into evidence prac- 
tically all the forms of tobacco using, 
both in and out of the building. But we 
won enough respect for our devoted 
efforts to notice that most organizations 
delegated some one tocome Monday morn- 
ing and assist in seeing that the building 
was made wholesome —or partly so-- 
for the school. As a return for our de- 
termined efforts, the school director 
accepted a proposition to place black- 
boards on both sides of the room. This 
yave us enough space for all practical 
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purposes. Next was the proposition from 
the teacher that, if the directors would 
build a bookcase in the building, the 
teacher would procure a serviceable dic- 
tionary for general use. The case was 
built—not only large enough to contain 
all the library books, but we found it 
much the better way to store, by grades, 
the pupils’ books there on Friday atter- 
noons to remain under lock until Monday 


| morning, for, mind you, the building was 


practically open day and night. 

The book proposition disposed of, next 
was a coat of paint. The proposition 
was made in conference with directors, 
that the paint be bouglit with school 
funds, and that the teacher, directors, 
and any one who might volunteer be del- 
egated to spread the paint. The pro- 
position carried and was duly executed. 
Simultaneous with our Friday scrubbings 
was the regular ground-cleaning. In fact, 
we made our grounds extremely desirable 
before the close of the year. 

The best comes last—how we graded 
our school; liow we became interested 
in good books, 

Our State superintendent had devoted 
much time toa course of study to be used 
in rural schools. This, with the one 
issued by a former superintendent and 
with courses of study from five leading 
town and city systems near us, offered a 
basis of work to be accomplished in our 
various classes. Our term was for seven 
months. Reading was used as a basis of 
classification. Arithmetic was made 
the major with reading. Often I found 
a boy in the Fourth Reader who could 
scarcely add. This sometimes necessi- 


—for we called them grades—his reading 
in tie fourth grade, his arithmetic in the 
second or third grade. Most other studies 
could be carried along with reading. For 
the first four months we busied ourselves 
with making decided progress in the reg- 
ular work. And here let me say that I 
have never, in a,varied experience of five 
years as principal and assistant superin- 
tendent in progressive and up-to-date city 
systems, exercised nor felt the intense 
tingle of freedom and satisfaction of work 
well done, that I felt as I watched and 


worked with those boys (overgrown, some 
of them) and girls at Spring Valley. The 
small library was a most serviceable one. 
It was up-to-date and the pupils read as 
many books per pupil as I have ever suc- 
ceeded in getting in advanced elementary 
grades in cities with a large library across 
the street from our school buiding. But 
we did more than utilize our library. 
Almost every pupil contributed five cents 
for a classic. The teacher contributed 
twenty-five cents and paid any expenses 
in securing the books. These classics 
were exchanged, so that for five cents, 
each pupil read from ten to thirty of 
them. They were selected for all 
grades. And it is remarkable how many 
of the.advanced pupils read for the first 
time, and with keen interest, the story 
of ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk.’’ 

A complete schedule of what every class 
should be doing at every period of the 
day was kept on the board. The pupils 
were grouped in classes in the schoolroom., 
We practically disposed of front seats for 
recitation, and the pupils followed the 
same system used in city schools of rising 
at their own seats and answering. I have 
often repeated since, that the ability of a 
teacher to hear a recitation in one class 
and keep in mind what a study class 
should be doing during that period, and 
see and know what each pupil actually 
does during the period, is the mark of a 
well-disciplined and well-trained mind 
of a teacher. It is here that I learned 
this all-important duty. But what 
did we do with the fellow who finished 
his work before the close of the period? 
Ah, there is where we encouraged en- 
ergy. That boy knew full well that if 
he finshed ahead of time that a story of 
Watts, Franklin, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
or some other interesting personage about 
whom he was anxious to know, awaited 
his devouring. But what if he misjudged 
his knowledge of the regular lesson and 
hurried to the classic? If he did, it oc- 
cured but once. Classics were denied 
him both at home and at school until he 
proved that he was getting his regular 
lesson and doing it well. 

And now let me tell you what I mean 
by ‘‘doing it well.’* We used Franklin 
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Readers. Most grades recited twice a day 
in reading. The first lesson we devoted 
to words. Every pupil learned to spel] 
pronounce, and ‘‘deal with’’ every word, 
I sometimes read aloud to pupils if we 
got through spelling and discussing 
words in time for this. Hard words was 
pointed out, use of words was indicated, 
The second lesson was a reading lesson 
—reading for knowledge, reading fer 
expression. But how did we make pro. 
gress? Listen! We finished Franklin's 
Readers in all grades to Fourth in a little 
more than five months. By finishing, | 
mean we read and could reproduce the 
story of the lesson, could spell the words, 
could reread the lessons at sight, could 
write a properly arranged composition 
from the interesting nature selections, 
and, best of all, had memorized the stan. 
dard poetical selections and could mark 
diacritically most ordinary words, 

Next we procured ‘‘Seaside and Way. 
side I’’ for those who had completed tie 
First Reader, and for those completing 
the Second Reader, we secured Book II of 
the same series. For the Third grade we 
used Book III of the series. Inthe Third 
grade we instituted a Geographical Read. 
er as our initiatiory text to Geography, 

But how did we get them? Every pu. 
pil gladly bought his own text. The 
teacher, to get them, paid for his own 
copy and the expenses of postage, freight, 
etc. We tinished our supplementary read. 
ers, bought books tor the next year, and 
got atwo weeks’ start in the advanced 
books. There was a consciousness among 
those pupils that they 4vew their books, 

Did the patrons object to expenses, 
taxés, etc.? Well, I’d rather not tell, 
but I honestly believe that every patron 
in the district had a hand in that big sur. 
prise basket dinner they gave me at the 
end of the year! There’s another sequel, 
too, for that winter while teaching at 
Spring Valley, I attended the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association and finished 
my examination fora State Life Certifi. 
cate. In the following spring I left 
Spring Valley and went tothe city. But, 
dear teachers, tlie pleasantest reveries of 
all are the reflections of my year at Spring 
Valley School. 
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DEVELOPING FILMS 


customers. 





Through the 


Let your Camera preserve the beauties of Nature for you. You take the pictures and we will do the rest. 


amera’s Eye 





and Making Prints from them is 
a Specialty of our Art Department 


“Taking Pictures” is robbed of half its 
pleasure by habing to debelop one’s own films 


Allow Me to Develop Your 
Plates and Films for You 

As Manager of the Art Department of the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., | am giving special attention to 

The development of plates and films. 

Making prints from them. 

Making Photographic Post Cards from any subject 

by reproducing from original photos. 

A very large number send their orders to me regu- 
larly, and it is a pleasure to be able to say that our ex- 
ceptional facilities enable me to fill all orders promptly 
and to the entire satisfaction of our customers. 

Materials used in all our photographic work are the 
best obtainable, and all work is guaranteed. 

We have more than one hundred thousand satisfied 
May we not add you to our list ? 


Address all orders and inquiries to 


Clyde E. Hulburt, Manager Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N. Y.| 























SCHEDULE OF RATES 










Prices For Developing Film Packs 
Films 214X314 Per DOZEN .........cccessssceecessenensstensesneeseres $ 7 
6 exposures 214x314 or smaller..............00. $ .10 | 344x4'4, 3144x514 and 4x5 Per Dozen yes 
8 expowares 36x84, oF SMAI]]EL.....0ccc0 ceseecceeceseee (15 | 5X7 Per DOZEN. .cccseseseeeceece ceseseecegee censescneesnnanee # 
EXPOSUTES 214X414... .ccccccrsccccrrcseccccsesccscsssesessees 138 
. pe crncent ot) DEE Pa 4 Prices For Printing 
. Fen meet sob orton Bextra. sees 4 Azo Prints Unmounted 
exposures 4x5 or 8144x514 ‘9 
1 exposubes 4x5 or Situs’ "35 244X381 OF SMAI EL... secs ceseeeseecesseeseeseesees $ .02 each 
6 exposures 5X7 A 30 | 244X404, 814X414, OF BUGKBY Gv eeses cecceeeeee OB e0CD 
_— bala te a |. cette tie a EE o each 
Plates | BEG socsssssivee epestecteesrseetissssesvisspsepoandoontseostoeits ; 
ax? Per Doren "SB These prices are net for work completed aad 


1.25 


BG NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages sent to us securely and ia 
fully prepaying postage. 





returned to you postpaid. 


Send by parcel post. 





Place name and address on package 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 49) 


gunber to represent one body. Therefore 
the congregation becomes less and less 
each week, as the people grow fewer in 
gumber. 8. The most northerly town in 
zurope, in Norway, on the Arctic coast. 

A duck of a child grows up a goose of 
aman. JO. Local, or individual’ pronun- 
ciation has much to do with all such 
differences. 11. A union of kingdoms, 
independent as a whole (See ans. 6.) 
Please analyze the following: ma | had to wait 
forMiss Gordon to see it, which she did yester- 
day.” R.M., Ala, 

Complex-declarative sentence. Sub- 
ject, “*T’?; predicate, ‘‘liad’’ ; object, ‘‘to 
wait,’ an infinitive phrase; ‘‘ wait’? is 
modified by adverbial phrase ‘‘for Miss 
Gordon to see 1t;’’ preposition ‘‘for’’ as 
double cbject, the noun ‘‘ Miss Gordon,’”’ 
and infinitive ‘‘to see,’’ forming an ob- 
jective complement; ‘‘it’’ is object of 
isee,’? Dependent clause, ‘‘which she 
did yesterday’? is introduced by 
“which,’’? relating to the phrase‘‘ for 
Miss Gordon to see it,’’ and is used as 
object of predicate ‘‘did’’; ‘‘yesterday’’ 
jsadverbial noun modifier of ‘‘did.’’ 
Please answer the following question: What 
What bird is known to make the longest flights 
without resting ?—Subscriber, Michigan. 

Itis probably the frigate bird, ‘‘Fregata 
aquilus,’’ a bird of the pelican family, 
ltinhabits the coasts of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and it is remarkable 
for its powerful and rapid flight, often 
fving far out to sea, yet returning. 
There is good reason, it is said, ‘‘for be- 
lieving that this bird can remain on wing 
for days together.’’ 

I. When was the Panama Canal begun? 2. 
Does the United States have entire control of 
canal? If so, how? 3. Give brief history of 
Panama Canal.—A Subscriber, Lockridge. Iowa, 

1, Actual work was begun in January, 
197, during which month 820,099 cubic 
yards of material were excavated. 2. 
Yes; the ‘‘use, occupation and control’’ 
ofthe canal territory were granted to the 
United States ‘in pepetuity’’? by treaty 
with the Republic of Panama. 3. Iin- 
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mediately after the United States had re- 
cognized Panama asa republic, in Nov- 
ember, 1903, a treaty for tle construction 
of the canal was signed by the two coun- 
tries, providing for’ the payment to 
Panama of $10,000,000, and to the French 
Company already having begun work on 
the canal, $40,000,000 for their rights. 
This hasty action was brought about by 
President Roosevelt, but approved by 
Congress. The treaty was ratified and 
went into effect in Februay, 1904; in 
April following, Congress passed an act 
to provide for temporary government of 
the Canal Zone; and the President then 
appointed a Commission to take charge of 
the construction of the canal and the gov- 
ernment of the zone. A Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers, in February, 1906, de- 
cided in favor of a lock canal, and Con- 
gress was called upon for approval, and 
for appropriations to carry on the work. 
In April, 1907, the enterprise was put in 
charge of ariny engineers, under Lieuten- 
ant—Colonel Goethals; and since that 
time work has yone on so rapidly, that 
the passage of the first vessel tirrough the 
canal is expected in October ot this year, 
instead of January, 1915, as was first pro- 
mised. 

What moral truth is illustrated in Bryant's 
“Lines to a Waterfowl ?—Coloma, California, 

The lesson to be derived from this poem 
is plain enough; but it is a spiritual, 





rather than a moral, truth that is ex- 
pressed. Yet there is a moral truth in 
the fact that the ‘‘Power whose care 
teaches’? the bird its ‘‘certain flight,’’ 
may be depended upon to guide us also 
in our course through lite, by the know- 
ledge given us of right and wrong. 


NorE—Answers to the following by private let- 
ter, as requested, were sent promptly last year to 
the inquirers; but the letters were never called 
for, or delivered, and in time were returned to 
the writer. Answers are repeated here. 

1. Who said “I would rather be right than be 
president,” and on what occasion ?~ Waterloo, 
Iowa, 2, hespendulum of one makes 25 beats 
in 28 seconds, and that of another clock 30 beats 
in 34 seconds, If the clocks are started at thie 
same moment, when first after starting will they 
beat together again ?—Barberville, Va. 

1. It was Henry Clay, but authorities 
differ as to the occasion, One states that 
it was a remark made to Senator W, C. 
Preston of South Carolina, in 1839; an- 
ther quotes the words from Clay’s speech 
in 1850.0on the Compromise measures, 
Probably both are right, since Clay might 
easily have made that remark wore than 
once, 2. The 25 beats in 28 seconds of 
one clock —1 beat in $3 seconds; and the 
30 heats in 34 seconds of the other clock 
==! beat in $4 seconds. Clocks will beat 
together next time, in as many seconds 
as the ieast coninon multiple of the sec- 
onds required in each case. The least 
common multiple of the fractions 38 and 
1, is the least conimon multiple of the 
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Next month, on October y, occurs the Centenary of the birth 


of the great Italian composer, |erdi, 
“La Traviala,” ‘ 


most fantous, are known all over the world. 


Trovatlore,” 


//ts operas, of which “11 


Aida” and “Kalstaff’ are the 


Some observance 


of this Centenary will be made in many schoolrooms and tn an- 
ticipation of the needs of the occasion Normal Instructor will 


present some interesting material. 


There will be one of Aliss 


Bertha kk. Bush's delightful articles telling the life story of the 
composer, anda song by T. B. Weaver, fitted to one of the best 
known and most tuneful of Verdi's airs, one of those haunting 
melodies that has kept Verdt's name before the world through 


all these years. 
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numerators divided by the greatest coui- 
mon divisor of the denominators. L. C. 
M. of the numerators 28 and 34=476; G. 
C. D. of denominators 25 and 30=5. 
Hence 476+5=95!, the required number 
of seconds, 


The Perry Centennial 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry was 
the hero of the battle of Lake Erie, the 
centennial of which is being widely cele- 


brated this month. Every American 


school child should be familiar with the 
history of this man, and his famous 
inessage, ‘*We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.’’ The story of his life, 
together with stories of Join Paul Jones 
and David G. Farragut are found in No, 


81 of The Instructor Literature Series. 


**Good Roads Arbor Day: Sugyestions 
for its Observance’’ is the title of Bul- 
letin No. 536 issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. It is compiled by 
Susan B. Life, and the material in it is 
about equally divided between good roads 
and tree planting. Arbor Day has be- 
come an established institution and its 
lessons: as to the planting and protecticn 
of trees have been of great good. The 
combination in the present pamphlet is 
to teach the importance of good roads and 
how to secure them, and then to encour- 
ave the planting of trees beside them. 
Good roads should come fir8t. ‘A well 
built road is benefited by planting shade 
trees.’’ With poorly built roads it is 
passing from bad to worse. The reason 
for bringing this question into the schools 
is well stated in a German proverb: 
‘*Whatever you would have appear in the 
nation’s life you must put into the pub- 
lic schools.’’ Copies of this pamphlet 
may be had of Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at to cents a copy. 
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Hest view of the office of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store. 
4 you see some of the people who answer the letters you address 
on iH firm. If you have never sent a letter here write today for their 
mplete catalog and further information about this big book store. 


Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store 


Wouldn’t it be convenient to have this Great Book Store at your door or as near you as your mail box? 


Of course it would, but as it is not possible to place our store so near you we have done the next 
best thing, sent to you recently our complete catalog. 
stock of books and school supplies. With it, it is possible for you to purchase all of your books 
and supplies from one house. This convenience, the quality of the goods we offer and our 





. 


morning till midnight of each day, 





This shows the order tables in the Library and Entertainment 
section of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store, W 
opén in the fall this place presents a busy scene from 8 o’clock in the 


feasonable prices make it decidedly to your interest to send all your orders to us. 


ba 
egies 





yhen schools 


WELL begun is half done—Start your school right, start right yourself and half your troubles will vanish. One 
way of starting right is to secure the right sort of teachers’ helps, the kind that will take the rough edges off 
your work, remove the drudgery, and make teaching a pleasure to you, and being taught a pleasure to your pupils. 


_ Our Catalog No. 48 will prove an excellent aid to you in selecting the sort of helps best suited to your needs, including the best 
ine of entertainment books and supplementary reading. Look up the copy we sent to you recently and order today the things you need. 


HALL & McCREARY, Educational Publishers and Booksellers, 436 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is an index to our large and interesting 


This shows a section of the School Book Stock Koom of Hall & 
McCreary’s Educational Book Store where everything inthe line of 
school books, teachers’ heips and school supplies may Le purchased, 
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Get Posted Now For 1914 
Send a Post Card to-day for our 

BIG FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
Catalog of newest aids for Teachers at lowest prices. 

Mec. will bring you Lake Erie and Story of Coxn- 
modore Perry. 104 pages illustrated Maps and 
Questions. Every 4th and 5th Grade should read 
it in Sept. because of Perry Centennial. Full cloth 
2c. Class supplies at 10% discount prepaid, 


McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Ave., Detroit 


€}) SONG POEMS WANTED €3 


Successful songs make thousands. Write the words 
for asong and mail themtous. We revise, write the 
music, pay for and secure copyright in your name, and 
pay 50 per cent Royalty on all copies we sell. My re 
cord and references prove my aicel and ability 
Established 15 years in N.Y., home of all “hits.’”” Have 
sold millions of copies of music. Particulars, terms 
and valuable book Free, 


C. L. PARTEE C0., 511 Astor Theatre Building, New York 


; OUR 1913 CATALOG ; 
Contains many new instruments, all 
lowest prices and 


new _ illustrations, 
$ science information of interest to sane § 

















science instructor. Send us your name 
and address and we will send you a free 


Sonics svnine Se bt 
CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








7 Great demand for 
Excellent Salaries (ers: 
Teachers. Take 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Law in its Relation to the Teacher 


(Continued from page 16) 


authority it is prima facic valid, and the 
burden of showing it invalid is upon the 
district. Irregularities will not affect its 
validity (16 Wis. 316). If through a 
mutual mistake the writing fails to ex- 
press the contract in any material particu- 
lar, it may be reformed by a court of 
equity ; fos example, the signature of a 
contract by ‘‘O. M. Loyd, lownship trus- 
tee,’’ may be changed in equity to ‘‘O. 
M. Loyd, school trustee,’’ where under 
the state law a township trustee has no 


|authority to employ a teacher (37 N. EK. 
| 604). 


PROVISIONS AS TO THE TEACH- 
ER’S DISMISSAL 
It should be remembered that when a 
teacher contracts with a school board to 
teach in a given school, he is bound by 
all the valid rules and regulations which 
the board has made for the government 
of teachers, whether he has seen them or 
not. By operation of law these rules be- 


| come a part of the teacher’s contract of 


employment. Consequently when such 
a rule states that all teachers are em- 
ployed at the pleasure of the board, the 
contract may be terminated at the reason- 
able discretion of the board at any tiie 


| (1 Neb. 1763 48 S. W. 136). 


Of course a regulation of the board that 
all teachers are employed aé w/t cannot 


| become a part of the teacher’s contract 


|impliediy or expressly, 


if there is a 


| statute prohibiting the removal of the 


teacher eacepl for cause. In overruling 
the contention that a teacher may be re- 
moved at will, the Supreme Court of Cal- 
ifornia said (22 Pac. 1042): ‘‘ But in this 





case there is a direct statutory prohibition 
against a removal except for cause. This 
it seems to us renders the authorities 
cited by counsel wholly inapplicable.’’ 
Nevertheless where tlie statute allows the 
board to remove for certain specified 
causes, the board may so contract with 
the teacher as to gain the right to remove 
for other causes.. (73 Pac. 954). Whiere 
the statute confers upon a school board 
the right to remove teachers at pleasure, 
no contract that the board can make with 
the teacher can restrict or limit this 
power. The statue is a part of every con- 
tract as much as though it were written 
in it; it nullifies every stipulation in- 
consistent with itself (24 L.R. A. 336). 

Of course it is possible to reserve in 
the contract of employment the right to 
dismiss the teacher at will or if his ser- 
vices are unsatisfactory. Nevertheless 
such right must be exercised in good 
faith and without passion prejudice or 
caprice. In case the jury should deem 
the dismissal improper under the above 
rule, the teacher could recover dainages 
for the breach of this contract (7o N. E. 
392; 73 Pac. 954). 

CAUSE FOR THE TEACHER’S 
DISMISSAL 

The principal causes justifying the 
dismissal of a teacher at any time, re- 
gardless of his contract, are a violation 
of the valid rules and regulations of 
higher school authorities, failure to man- 
age and control the school, immorality 
and incompentency. 

It is the clear duty of the teacher to 
obey all valid rules and regulations of 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 
$90.00 a month. Annual vacations. Short 
hours. Parcels Post means thousands of 
postal appointments. Clerks in offices at 
Washington D. C., wanted. ‘‘Pull’ yp, 
necessary. Write immediately for free 

list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. S.98, Rochester, N.y, 








825 to $35 A Week For Women 
Work quickly and easily learned ; refin, 
secluded, educative; specia employmet 
contract. Write for free booklet; tell, 

how and gives the proof, 
f THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept, 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 








——e 


AGENT PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES ii, 

Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscapes 2%¢, 
Views 1c, 30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free, 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 2311, 1027 W, Adams St. Chicage 





—— 


LADIES Make Shields at Home. $10.00 per 100. Wor, 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particular 
for stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Kalamazoo,Mieh, 





———— 


WANTED voriciting members ante 


ganize Lodges of the Owls. South Bend, Indiang 


Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers fortheir own de 
velopment inthe progress of events and for use in 
their classes that is offered to-day in America. It jg 
not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth. 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive. 


Send 50 Cents 


For a six month’s trial subscription. You will be 
come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago’ 














time to read them?”’ 


revolutionized. 
tain and instruct. 


they appeal to you? 


First: 

affairs in the country. 
Second: It is different from 
ditferent. 





Then, too, 





delight to know. 





lost their interest—their hold upon you. 


good reasons—good, sensible reasons. 


THK NATIONAL is the oldest magazine dealing 
It has the substantiality of age. 


the 
It is a ‘‘family’’ magazine in the sense that the 


whole nation is one big family. 


Third: Your growing boys and 
wholesome, 

Fourth: 
ing and informative. 
lished each month. 

Fifth: 


wide range of obser-vation that falls to his lot. 
of his Washington department which is a feature in every issue of THE 
NATIONAL, ‘‘ ‘Affairs at Washington’ is worth the price of any magazine.” 


Why You Should Read the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


If we ask you to subscribe for THe NATIONAL MAGAZINE there should be 


Now whiat are these reasons and will 


with national 


usual type of mayazine—entirely 


girls will find an abundance of 


clean stories and articles in each issue. 


You will find each issue like a journey—delightful, pleas- 
(Peter MacQueen is now visiting South 
American countries for the NATIONAL and his articles are pub- 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox is contributing in 
each issue the description of her visits in Africa. 

THE NATIONAL contains on an average twice as many articles 
each month as any other magazine, for half the volume is not 
taken up with advertising. 


THE NATIONAL is edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple, a man whom yon will 
He’s always on the go—and THK NATIONAL reflects the 


Speaker Champ Clark said 


Joe Chapple is everlastingly writing and talking about everything that is 
happening, not only in Washington, but throughout the whole country. 
His travel articles are not essays, but colloquial chats 
THE NATIONAL is alive, moving, progressive, and the time spent in reading 
its pages is profitable as well as interesting. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


with his readers. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Are you satisfied with your magazines? Do you look forward with anticipation to their arrival each month, or don’t you ‘find 
@ \Vhen you ‘‘don’t find time to read’’ it’s a pretty safe conclusion that the magazines you take have 


It’s time for a change in your reading diet. 
Too much muck-raking and sensationalism has swung them beyond their natural sphere, which is to enter- 


And the reading public has grown tired. 


It sells for $1.50. 
we treasure in our scrap books. 
scription of 
three months—a $3.00 value for $2.00 


Furthermore— 


azines as with individuals. 


Fill out the blank. 


@ The magazine world has lately been 


How You May Know the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The hardest thing in the world for some people is to get acquainted. Last- 
ing acquaintance is more or less the voluntary act of two people—a sort 
of interchange hand clasp of confidence. 


Here is Our Hand-Clasp Offer to 
New Readers of the NATIONAL 


We publish the book HEART THROBS—you probably are familiar with it. 
It is filled with those little bits of prose and poetry that 
This book we will send with one year’s sub- 
THE NATIONAL for 50 cents down and 50 cents a month for 


If after you have paid the first 50 cents and have received the book and the 
magazine and do not wart to continue the payment, you may return the 
book and get your money back. That’s fair, isn’t it ? It’s only by being 
fair thatone may get along in the world, and its the same with mag- 


Won't you join us in this friendly ‘‘hand-clasp” offer ? I 
you as a new and welcome guest of tle great NATIONAL MAGAZINE family. / 




















We will treat 












Gentlemen: 


will be refunded. 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE Hand-Clasp Offer 


Please send mecopy of your book, HEART ‘THROBS, and enter my 
name for one year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, for which I enclose 
50cents, and will send 50 cents each month for three months, making $2.00 iu all. 


PROGRDON 2303s l i ee 


It is understood that if Iam not satisfied Ican return the book and my money 
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free from the shiny or glossy 
effect of wax crayon, a 
new and better crayon. 


Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps 


EHOOI 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


ANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MA‘ 
MADE IN U.S.A. 























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth aout self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
edical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
| a Young Woman Should Have, 
ledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
ledge a Mother Should Have, 
nowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter 
fedical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write tor ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 
188 Perry Bidg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL six: 


SEXES 
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higher schoo! authorities, regardless of 
their wisdom, and for a refusal to do so 
he may be dismissed. Following are 
examples where the dismissal of a teacher 
has been sustained because of his vio- 
lation of rules; refusal to obey a rule 
prohibiting the reading of the Bible in 
school and other religious exercises (7 
Ohio N. P. 58); refusal of a teacher to 
become vaccinated (19 Pa. Supr. Ct. 232) ; 
refusal to take back pupil whose suspen- 
sion has been overruled by the directors 
(5 Lee [Tenn.] 525). 

It is 1llegal to dismiss a teacher for in- 
compentency before he has rendered any 
services, where he has a proper certificate 
and has been employed by the board with 
knowledge of his qualifications. He has 
the legal right to begin teaching and 
have his competency determined by the 
service rendered (56 N. W. 1053). 

The fact that the board has tolerated 
the teacher’s misconduct and in efficiency 
for a time does not operate as a waiver 
of its right to discharge him therefore, 
as the teacher’s undertaking to perform 
his duty in a moral and skillful manner 
is assumed for the benefit of the school, 
its pupils and patrons, and not for the 
benefit of the board (14 S. W. 669). 

Where a contract for teaching recites 
that the teacher has a second grade cer- 
tificate, there is no warranty that it will 
continue such. Consequently the fact 
that before school began he took an ex- 
amination to teach, as his license had 
nearly expired, wherein he received only 
a third grade certificate does not justify 
the recision of the contract (98 S. W. 
974). Where a school board has provided 
that only teachers with first grade certifi- 
cates should be employed and later signs 
a contract with a teacher requiring that 
he be ‘‘legally qualified,’* it is no ground 
for removal that the teacher is only able 
to secure a second grade certificate: (10 
L. R. A. 273). Doubtless if the teacher 
had been guilty of fraud in falsely repre- 
senting that he had a first grade certi- 
ficate, he could recover nothing because 
of his dismissal (25 S. E. 830). But the 
teacher should remember that where he 
can be discharged only in a manner set 
out by statute, if the statute is not sub- 
stantially followed his removal is unlaw- 
ful, and he may recover damages therefor, 
regardless of any number of good grounds 
that there may have been for the board’s 
action (10 L. R. A. 273). 

That scholars and parents are dissatis- 
fied with a teacher is not a suffiicent 
cause of itself for dismissing him before 


| the expiration of his term (28 W. 575). 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- | 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail | 


_ it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 15 West 38th Street 


Dept.11, New York 








WRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
wothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
windcolic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhoea, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Literary Help For You 
Any subject prepared to order by experienced 
uthors, Outlines, $1.00, cash with order. For further 


hear send stamp to 
Uterary Helper, 40 W. Pleasant St., Grand Rapids,Mich 
(DER Now! Every school should use the New 
Beat Educational Correlated Maps. 

Teview and most interesting review work in his- 
lanple reek literature, etc, Endorsed highly, 


le 0 cents. Dozen $4.00, Literature free. 
Vacational Specialties Company, Box 3007, Boston, Mass. 


fur Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


‘ove It At My Expense 


.Pu't send me one cent-—just let rae prove it to you as I have done for 
for In the last six months. I claim to have the only successful 
ean, PREP eet made—and I want you tolet me send you @ treat- 
oe sh, entirely at my expense. I don't care how many 60 called 
tow ds, or pads you ever tried without success—I ’t care 
tad T he You feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
emtmen' Such absolute confidence init that Iam going to send you 
at wick lately FREE, Itis a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
‘2am ofthe Telieves you almost instantly, ofall paln, 

bunion and thus the ugly deformity disap 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever, Iknowit will do all this and f want 
you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 67534 
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are doing now. rite now, as this 
a may Pp in this puper 
‘gain. Just send your name and address 





and the treatment will be sent to you 
Promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 


k ¥5 W. 26th Ste Chicago’ DI 
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Bat failure to have-the requisite qualifi- 
cations of temper and discretion of a 
good teacher justifies a teacher’s dismissal 
(96 Il], App. 604). In other words, apart 
from immorality, the personal defects of 
the teacher to justify his removal must 
militate directly against his school work, 
rather than his popularity in the com- 
munity. 

The immorality on the part of the 
teacher warranting his removal does not 
need to be in connection with his school 
work. Neither is it necessary that on ac- 
count of it his license to teach has been 
revoked. As was said by Chief Justice 
Tindall (quoted in 77 Pac. 226): ‘‘The 
general want of reputation in the neigh- 
borhood, the very suspicion that he has 
been guilty of the offenses stated against 
him in the return, the common belief of 
the truth of such charges amongst the 
neighbors, might ruin the well-being of 
the school if the master was continued 
in it, although the charge itself might be 
untrue and at all events the proof of the 
facts themselves insufficient before a 
jury.’’ 

In sustaining the removal of a Massa- 
chusetts superintendent of schools be- 
cause he was indicted in Maine for adul- 
tery, the court said (39 L. R A. 510): 
‘*Where a superintendent is under in- 
dictment for adultery it is competent for 
the joint committee to declare that he 
has become unsuitable and unfit to con- 
tinue in that position, without assuming 
for themselves to determine the question 
of his guilt or innocence, They are not 
bound to form a judgment upon that 
matter.’’ 

Unfortunately abuse of this legal doc- 
trine is possible; although in such cases 
the teacher may seek to enforce thie civil 
and criminal responsibility of his de- 
famers, 


Article VIII. in ‘‘The Law in its Relation to 
the Teacher’ will be on “Legal Incidents of the 


1 Teacher’s Contract.” 
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want a better schoo 


your study this fall and winter. As much to 


spirit which makes one to stand still is the mental attitude 
which keeps one from making a right start. Get busy now. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, Text books, each specially pre- 


pared for our work, are furnished wit 


They are designed solely for the one who stud 
vondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to speak 
orus, Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
Write your needs today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago a 


schools—a guarantee of excellence. 
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You Must Make a Beginning 
Sometime 


Teachers receive what their equi 
ment enables them to demand, 7 
you would increase pee’ salary,if you 

and more favor- 
able working conditions, let the Interstate organization direct 


to advance your education, to put yourself on 
a plane of efficiency where your ability will 
be recognized and whe e you can demand 
and get a salary which will enable you to live 
better and enhance the joys of existence, 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 

YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 

ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SC) 
‘eviews 
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Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar Second Vans Lette 
every enroliment. mer meee — ne pee Ae Cnaetne 
es by corres- menencery Ancient Mistery 
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LET US TELL YOU 


influences of this instrument. 


COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


indestructible disc records. 


338 West 63rd St., 





‘Has Your School a Graphophone? 
No? Then Why Not Get One? 





PUT A GRAFONOLA IN YOUR SCHOOL 
AT NO COST TO YOU 


Hundreds of schools are now enjoying the refining and educating 


By our SPECIAL PLAN your 


school may also be among the fortunate possessors of the latest model 


the horn, as you choose) and a splendid assortment of double-faced, | 
This can be done without expense 
to School Board, teachers or children. 
WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Write TODAY And Get Your Grafonola Without Delay 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. | 


The cost need not prevent 
your pupils from enjoying the 
benefits of this wonderful educa- 





| tional appliance, which brings 
to your schoolroom the best and 
/ greatest of the world’s music and 
musicians. 
Teachers find it invaluable for 
Folk Dancing, Marching and 
Music Appreciation. 


OF OUR PLAN TO] 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our own patente, in our own factory, and the 
entire production sol = 
is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 

Our Sectional Bookcases gre the product of years of undivided at- 

hi li “t » 
vind disappearing gisse doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 

GOLDE 

low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 24. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 

‘ Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 

Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 
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direct to the home and office ‘hat 


Book Sections have nea- 


OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 








FELLOW TEACHERS 
your Magazine Subscriptions to J. A. Schaub, 
“THE WHEEL CHAIR MAGAZINE MAN” 
Wipls ” ome ma pd while paging, te 8 + ae 
Ferrysburg, gan. ” 





EARN 1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving yistase play aweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable in- 
formation and special prize offer. Chicage Phote- 
playwright College, Box 278 F. Kh. Chicago 
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Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 


Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. It isa 
book of a thousand helps and_ sug- 
gestions—a book to which any teacher 
may go at any time and find help 
and encouragement on almost any 


phase of school work. 
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1t is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper Cuttings, nature and read- 
ing lessous, and ideas for number and busy-work ca:ds, 
Seventy-five pages of enterteinment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms. 
Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grace. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents given below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geograph Seat Work that has Proved Successtul 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 








Reading—Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
School Arts and Crafts Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 
The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 


; H Hy A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
Price, Binding, Etc. and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, postpaid, 65 Cents. 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 










With Normal Instructor, one year............... $1.58 “ ” 3 
With Primary Plans, one year ..................+ 1.58 ae’ SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With both N. 1. and P, P.; one ye wae 2.23 each of these three offers. 
wan a te me we od year.......... iene ef 

t rogressive Teacher, one year............ 1.33 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans........ 1.33 Everything offered on 
With Pull Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1.33 this page sent postpaid 
With Seeley’s Question Book ..................:0+ .33 
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Made Especially for Teachers by 


. ‘ DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Je 
— State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘‘History of Educa. 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” “A New School Manage. 
ment,’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful experience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools, 





















Seeley’s a + Sather of avery Day Plans” and joint editor of “Nop. 
: f structor. 

1 The title “Question Book” isin use on several publi 
Question tts tions. They are a class of books of which teachers Hen call 
Book eens in need, and the demand is large and_ constant, 

There is a difference, however, in the books themselves, 







‘‘Beeley’s”” was produced in answer toa distinct demand for 

something new, fresh and complete, It was prepared op 

: strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational 

J writers named above, and the large sale and countless com. 

, mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication Justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teacher, | 
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< Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly’ 
Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on 
Reading Algebra Wsiting and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for th 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study. 
ing aud teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stumps Seeley’s as being the only Peda gogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. Contain: 
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why Seeley’s Question Book should be and is better than ihe oul 
There are Reasons other. To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here The 
The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding Wh 
¢ that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book, How 

BPPREPPBPPPBPBPPBPPAP?PPRPRPPPPPPD AP BPPRE PPP AB PRP APP PPR RAPPORT 

Seeiey’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable ero 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. Other Im; 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. Educ 


stantially bound in silk cloth, 
Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 









With Normal Instructor, one yeat............... $1.90 « ” 
With Primary Plans, one yen REGEN . os 1:90} The SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year... 2.50 each of these three offers, 
wan a rhe wom a ane YOAP......000 ne = ert 

rogressive Teacher, one year...... coco | LO 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans........ 1.60 Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vols) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ...........cceccereeee 1.33 














Every Day Plans (rigs 
y y of All Grades 
By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 


is a set of handsome flan 

Ever y Day Plans books, written and arranged 

by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 

journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
field which they must cover. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 


>) 


| DVERYNA! 
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and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 
they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking : 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tor y—Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—-Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


LEACHERS* ‘ | needsin her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 























? The Most Attractive and ( Volume 17.......... sicednenest Autumn Plans} 
} Useful Set of Books Ever \ Volume 11 ..............00::0006 Winter Plans 
$ Published for Teachers | Dolume I11 0.00... ..cccee ccc ceeee Spring Plans} 
| PPP PPBPBPAPBPBPAP PPP PPAR LPP PAPA LPP DD 
PRICE ‘one Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper covers - - $1.C0 
Complete in one cloth bound volume - - - - - $1.50 


Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 








With Normal Instructor, one year................ $1.90 _ ‘ 
With Primary Plans, one veer nape + 1.90 ‘ay? SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one ye we» 2.50 each of these three offers. 
wae ge tee meg ot ane S| ee acm 4 
t rogressive Teacher, One year ............ . Everything offered on 

_ With Pull Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question BOOK sicse......-. cw 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ............ sanbibanbedvepeses 1.33 

















The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the School Year 


HE contents of these books are arranged under complete 
programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, 
With these programs as a basis, the books provide a vast 
; Capel iis -@ =amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Year'sEntertainments 4] Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Diree- 
iy tows visas f'ba 60d Fel 4@ tions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration sete, While the arrange 
9 ment is based on various complete programs, the material can 
be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or otherwise, as desired. 
| Graded. Much ofthe material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advance a and material 
— supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 
The Index is printed complete in each number and givesia 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selee ORATION: 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the full index ia } ! 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. uripts revised 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that | ?. A. MILL 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appeat lished 1902), 2 
in these books, with the result that a rare collection of enter —— 
tainment material is presented. A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general collection, as they a” 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, having {100 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 544x8'4 inches. ‘They are well printed on good paper 
strong and attractive paper covers. 

$ 









































Any Number (designate by month) 
° PEA PIS WRMNIIEMEID ss cas onsebsscssesuosbecssaseasobsevéosssvcssontsenscosobcvousososasncentensssksentsnsenssiveor em v 
Price Any Five Numbers . 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete ; 100 
The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume..................sssesceseceesscceeeeecascenenecanenseeenes 1.90 


Combination Rates 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (full set of ten volumes) can be obtained in combination with 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 




















With Normal Instructor, one year................. $1.90 ‘ 
With Primary Plans, one yeat............. “ 1:90} The “SCHOOL YEAR” — wits | 
With Both N. I, and P. P., one year. . 2.50 each of these three offers. 
wae an rer wong 1k one year......... a < | 
ogressive Teacher, one yeat............. é 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Pians...... 1160 | Everything offered - 
With Seeley’s Question Book ......... ......::0+ 1.60 | this page sent postpa 
With Practical Selection ............ .....csecee os 1.33 OY nn Be 
L 
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| EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, 


| Primary Plans or both of these Journals. 


| ) —Our New Premium Book, fully described on page two} 
| The School Year of this Journal, is given free and postpaid to each perso 
| ordering any of the above combinations which includes either Normal Instructor # 





Every teacher will want this new boob 
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| F. A. Owen Publishing Company zw Dansville, N. Y: 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


absolute! ntee to teach shorthand complete in ont: 
sboolutely can learn in spare timein yourown toned 
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ew Je gatter where you live. No need to spend monthsas with 
familie iM systems. Boyd’s Syllubic System is easy to 
f Edu easy tO pei peommeney to read. _ Simple, Pract ical, 
i'M Ca gare. Noruled li as 
anage. ms, No long list of saan signs to po a 
eacher of only. athe system CHARACTERS to learn and you have the 
>», Schools, lish (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
Of “Nor. COMM. ate EOD D. The = system for stenographers, private 
gecretarics, ng, ter eee. at” ministers, teach- 

jans, litera and business men may now 

publica pays shorthand d for thelr own use, Does not take continual 

3 are Ccon- y practice as ab other 
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Learn the 
Truth 


vy Ignorance of the laws of life has 
' led to very serious misfortunes- 
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andthe dissipation of this ignor- 







y ° id ance will result in truer modesty, 
 Manneg stp? less disease and a happier and 
s pe purer society, 
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The Education of Sex 


A Digest from the Writings of 
DR. JOHN COWAN, 
and other Eminent Authorities 


Contains 25 Chapters, llustrations. 





of study. 
tion Book 









enell The subject matter of some chapters is 
ie here. The True and False Objects in Marrying. 
tanding Who Should and Who Should Not Marry. 
f book. How to Select a Husband or Wife. 
narra) towel and Phrdobey- : 
nsure Marital Happiness and 
vl Other Important Chapters, 
: Education of Sex has the_endorsement of 
—e AL A Universities, Colleges, Schools, Eminent 
Satesmen, and Preachers and Professors 
throughout the country. 
Write for Booklet and Endorsements. 
Dept. 400 [liddle City 
: with GRAVIC PUB. CO. tation, Phila., Pa. 








Government salaries are high and 
sure. Qualify for a good position, We 


id BIG 
aid prepare you by mail at small cost for 


any Civil Service Examination. Write 
PAY rou for Free Booklet A. Capital 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 

















STORY WRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL 
We sell stories, p.nys,and book MoS. on commission. 
We criticize, revise and typethem andtell you 
where to sell them. Sen or free booklet. 
“a pga for PROFIT; ;”? tells how and gives 


THE, NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 106, THE BALDWIN, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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. By the Man Who Hasn't Walked for3 years. 
Ocoee WANTED your “subseription C6 this or any other 
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citations, LW.PR N, The Shut-In Magazine Man, 
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<a e Send 10c,and we mail 200 Mag. 
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2 instances dem at ype yey pom git friends and 
i material tke money. Be a wizard.shine as a star in yourtown, 
the books Wie Bates Magic Co., Dept. 74 Melrose, Mass. 
d givesin 
dred selec ORATION: debates, essays, etc., prepared to 
1 index in 9 order on given subjects. Manu 
i" «ripts revised and reconstructed, Outlines furnished. 
rcised that P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, (lstab- 
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they Oo Clock Dials for Teaching Time 
3 in. Dial with Brass Movable Hands 
mounted on heavy board 4x4 inches for 
yet with { } pupils use—per dozen postpaid, 6 cents. 
do supply Herschman & Cardy, 
167 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
ving {rom 
paper WBeautiful Poetical Mottoes ss privet or cycle fr 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Perfect 


Health—perfect, bounding, vigorous 
health, in young or old, exercises a com- 
pelling charm. Mere beauty is transitory 
and cannot be preserved. unless perfect 
health is developed and maintained in 
every organ of the body. Let the func- 
tions of the heart, the lungs, the diges- 
tive apparatus or the circulatory system 
be interrupted or impeded and that in- 
definite quality of face and form called 
beauty quickly disappears. 

In the world of medical practice there 
are many warring beliefs as in the world 
of religion. Some of the most eminent 
physicians of the day concur in the asser- 
tion that if ninety per cent of the drugs 
in the pharmacopoeia were discarded, 
the percentage of cures accomplished by 
doctors would continue no smaller than 
at present. 

But, asin religion, the fundamental 
fact of one almighty power, the Diety, is 
accepted, as a basic truth by all churches 
and creeds, soin the field of medicine 
the great power of Vibration—the very 
essence of material and physical life-—is 
recognized by doctors of every school. 
when all is said and done the secret of 
life and health and beauty is Vibration. 
Let us identify Vibration. 

It is more than a mighty power. It is 
one of Nature’s elemental forces. With- 
out it we should have neither a mineral, 
vegetable or animal kingdom. No, nor 
a world, nor a universe. The tiniest 
particles distinguishable under the micro- 
scope are known to vibrate constantly. 
The smallest atoms imprisoned in the 
heart of a block of stone are vibrant, and 
men of science declare that when Vibra- 
tion stops all matter will cease to exist. 
But your interest in Vibration is not 
likely to extend beyond its effect upon 
your health, and the reflection of your 
health in sparkling eyes, rosy complex- 
ion and a well-moulded form. 

The medical profession a few years ago 
watched with amazement the wondertul 
popularity attained’ by the Swedish 
method of electrical massage within a 
few months following its introduction 
in this country. Nearly every kind of 
invalid who experimented with the 
Swedish movement reported remarkable 
benefits from the treatment. The doctors 
investigated with the result that today 
the basic principle of the Swedish move- 
ment—electrical Vibration—is every- 
where employed by physicians as an in- 
valuable therapeutic agent. 








None of Nature’s processes are more 
simple and easily understood than the 
repair work for which the blood system 
is relied upon. It is taught to the school 
child as the first lesson 1n physiology and 
we learn that so constant is the decay ot 
human tissues that the blood system act- 
ually rebuilds the entire human body 
during each seven years of life. The 
bounding spirits and the vigorous health 
of youth find their source in the active 
blood circulation that becomes slower 
and slower with advancing age. Grown 
folks marvel to see the child recover 
quickly from injuries and bruises that 
cripple adults. Recuperation trom hurts 
and illnesses is achieved more slowly by 
men and women because in matiy cases 
hundreds of capillaries have been cut off 
from the blood flow, while in the child’s 
body every tiny veitt is open and _ pre- 
pared to do its full duty when called up- 
on in an emergency. It may be claimed 
for any of ascore of other agents that 
they will ass¢s¢ in building up the health 
by improving the quality of the blood 
tlirough their action upon the digestive 
organs. Moreover, the importance of a 
plentiful supply of oxygen in the lungs 
for purifiyng the blood cannot be gain- 
said. But any method of cure or any 
treatment or any drug that does not en- 
able and compel the blood to take up the 
work it has neglected cannot honestly 
claim to be a remedy or cure for de- 
ranged constitutions emaciated tissues, 
debilitated nervous systems or fatty de- 
posits upon the bony structue. 

For Vibration is the name of Nature’s 
first aid to Health. And if Beauty has 
another name, it is Health. 

With the growing appreciation on the 
part of the medical fraternity of the val- 
ue of mechanical vibration as a therapeu- 


For | 


| tissues. 
| tissues, onens the little veins and the se- 


Health 


By C. F. Trick 


ment to apply it in scientifically accurate 
degrees, ‘The first devices were specially 
constructed vibrating chairs. The patient 
was seated in the chair, instructed to re- 
lax every muscle and was then shaken 
gently but thoroughly from head to foot. 
Vibrating chairs are today a part of the 
equipment of every modern hospital and 
for the treatmert of many convalescents 
they have no equal. 

But it is only when the entire constitt- 
tion has been permitted to run down or 
has been weakened by a siege of illness 
that treatment by Vibration of the entire 
body at the same time is necessary or 
beneficial. For every ordinary require- 
ment, and for most extraordinary needs, 
the new and perfected hand instruments 
are just as efficient. With one of these 
the treatment may be applied locally to 
any spot, part or organ of the body. 

In the average family no possession 
except the bathtub is so highly prized as 
an electrical vibrator. As an aid to 
beauty alone it is worth its weight in 
gold. Asan aid to health it is beyond 
price. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
compreliend the range of the wonderful 
power of this wonder-working device. 
Hardly bigger than a hairbrush, there is 
yet in its little motor infinite nossibili- 
ties for the health and beauty seeker. In 
this short space we cannot begin to enu- 
merate halt the achievements credited to 
the White Cross Electric Vibrator, for in- 
stance, by those who own one. 

Are you thin ? Use Vibration. 

Are you fat? Use Vibration. 

It sounds, incredible, but an electric 
vibrator will put sound flesh on thin 


fleshy people. The explanation must 
overcome your doubts. Hollowed cheeks 
and sunken spots on the body are due, of 
course, to insufficient nourishment. The 
little veins or capillaries have become 
clogged and no blood is reach the spot to 
perform its tissue-building work. Fatty 
deposits are an accumulation of false 
Vibration breaks down these 


cretious are carried off. 

The energy of the pumping heart be- 
hind tle blood current is not sufficient 
to force the blood through the small trib- 
utary veins when they are clogged or 
varicosed. Here is where Vibration 
joins hands with Nature. Its gentle, 
stimulating force penetrates the deepest 
tissues, opens the veins to the blood cur- 
rent and Nature again takes up her work. 

Is your hair thin and lusterless? Need 
you ask why? You know the answer. 
The hair follicles are not properly nour- 
ished ; the pores of the scalp are closed 


“and the oily secretions are kept rfom the 


roots. Massaging of the scalp with the 
fingers will help. It has been proven. 
But electrical massage is many times 
more effective and if applied daily will 
result in the restoration of a luxuriant 
and rich growth of hair. 

Are you embarrassed with a double 
chin, a pudgy nose, or unwieldy hips? 
All these disfigurements disappear as by 
magic before this mysterious force. 

Do you suffer with pains in the back 
or headaches that return periodically? 
Are you a victim of rheumatism? Ate 
your muscles soft and flabby? In Vibra- 
tion lies the relief. 

The vibrator is extremely simple. 
though as accurately built asa watch. 
But its power—Vibration—is indeed a 
wonderful and mysterious force,—as won- 
derful and mysterious as electricity, 
about which even less is known though 
thousands of our brainiest men are mak- 
ing it their life study. 

Inventive genius may yet discover a 


ments by wireless, but when you have 
seen one of the handsome little vibrators 


price within the means of everybody, you 
will agree wit the writer of this article 
that its inventor has produced the per- 
fect device for this purpose. And if you 
buy one and learn by actual experience 

only a few of its astonishing properties, 
you will join with the thousands who are 
expressing their gratitude to the man has 
come nearer than any other in all history 
to discovering the source of Perpetual 
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such as are now being advertised at a | 


Free Book 





on the marvels of Vi- 
Post Yourself $7.:i05. "Gav The fats 
about the most marvelous health and beauty 
producing force the world has ever kuown, 
The coupon below, or a postal or letter, brings 
this free book prepaid. 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


the wonder working instrument which gives 
you your choice of the three greatest curative 
forces— Vibration, Galvanic and Faradic 
Electricity, completely explained in this book 
which we send you free. Tells how, by a few 


minutes’ daily use of this great instrument, 
you may relieve aches and pains and build 
up your strength so that disease carnot find 
a foothold, 


Health and Strength 


are free to those whe know 
the wonders of Vibration. The 
free book explains, 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This great outfit, that has 
been endorsed 4 | medical sei+ 
ence, gives you both Vibration 
and Galvanic and_ Faradic 
Electricity all at the same 
time or separately as you 
wish, complete electric 
Massage and Electric Medical 
Battery outfit. Don’t suffer 
any longer when you ee: have 
the three greatest known nat- 

ural curative agents constant- 
ly at your command. 














Pe... _ 
elieve Pain 

Stiffness and We 
Weakness, 


and you can make 
the body plump and 
build it up with thril- 
ling, refreshing, vibra- 
tion and electricity. 


Just a few minutes’ 
use of this wonderful 
vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through 
your veins and arteries 
and you feel vigorous, 
strong and well, Vibration for Indigestion 

Drugs alwaye are dangerous to 
give to the baby. And yet baby 
often needs stimulation for a better 
circulation and a better digestions 
Nothing ever has been found which 
is the — of vibration in treatin 
baby. Tie worst case of colic 
relieved quickly by apply- 
ing the vibrator to the 
baby’s stomach, In every ae 
house where there is a 
baby or small child there 
should also be a White 
Cross E:cctric Viabrator, 






The White Cross 
Vibrator 
is fully Guaranteed 


I great instrument 
gives you thousands of 
R health-producing vi- 

brations a minute, 

and Medical Electric- 
ity at the same time 
if you want it. 
pther vibrator can do 
this. Our vibra- 
tors run either on 
their own power- 
ful dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 


O 
MASSAGE AND VIBRATION 
Great Reduced Price Offer 


Send the FREE COUPON 

Get full details of our great introductory 
offer. The price of our vibrators cut al- 
most in half, costing but a small 
sum. Sign the coupon and learn about 
this ee caseuarenery ofer. aise get our 
“Healtha 

You! should "have this vi laabie book 
Udy Al Sign and mail the coupon 


LINDSTROM-SMITH C0. 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 
Dept.3266 Chicago 
We also manufacture 
electric irons, elec- 


tric hair driers, 
electric sto’ 
ete. 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. : 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

A Jersey cow is worth 20% less than a 
liorse, and the horse is worth 124% % more 
than a colt; the owner of the colt traded 
it for an 80% interest in the Jersey, los- 


ing $31}. Find value of horse. 
Solution :— 
Let 40% --value of coJt. Then, 


45 %=value of horse, and 
36% —value of cow. 
80% of 36 %=28!%, 
Jersey traded for colt. 
-*. 40% — 283% +-$31}. 


value of interest in 


45 % —$125, value of horse as required. 


The interest of 74 of A's and % of B’s 
fortune for 7 years, at 5%, is $2100. 
What is each of their fortunes, if % of 
A’s fortune equals 3 of B’s? 

Solution :— 

$2100--2 $1050, interest on investment 
of either for 7 years, at 5%. 

7 $.05=$.35, iuterest on $1 for 7 yrs. 
at 5%. 

.*. $1050-+-$.35 =3000 ; .*. $3000 is equal 
to either % of A’s fortune, or 4% of B’s 
fortune. 

... A’s fortune=} of $3000--$4500, and 

B’s fortune} of $3000 — $4000. 


I paid twice as much for material as 
for labor and 3 as much for building 


lot as tor material. Had I paid. 10% 
more for labor, my home would have 
cost $1380. Whit did it cost? 
Solution :— 
Let 100% —cost of material. Then, 
50% —cost of labor, and 


75 c=cost of building lot, 

10% of 50% —5%. 

.*. 55% supposed cost of labor. 

-*s 100% +55 +75 “0 — $1380 

230% —$1380 

1%= $6. 

100 % =$600, cost of material. 

50% — $300, cost of labor. 

75 % —$450, cost of building lot. 

.*. $600+$300+ $450 — $1350, cost of 
home, as required. 


A, B, and C can do a piece of work in 
10 days; how long will it take each, if 
A does 1% times as much as B, and B 
does % as much as C? 

Solution :— 

Suppose C can do 4 units in 1 day. 

hen 

B can do 2 nnits in 1 day, and 

A can do 3 units in 1 day. 

.*. All three can do g units in 1 day. 

10X9g units=go units, the work to be 
done. 

-*. 9O+3=30, A’s number of days. 

90+-4=22%, C’s number of days. 

go--2=45, B’s number of days. 


A square park is surrounded by a drive- 
way, 16% feet wide. At 20c a square 
yard, the paviug of the driveway cost 
$992.20. What is the area of the park? 

Solution :— 

$992.20+-$.20 = 4961, the number of 
square yards, 

4961-5 '%=902 yards, the length. 

5% yds. «4-22 yards. 

go2—22=-880, the number of yards 
around the park, inside the driveway. 

880---4=220 yds., the length of one 
side. 

-'. 220%=48400 square yards, the’ area 
of the square park as required. 


A wire is wound around an iron column 
€o ft. high and 3 ft. in circumference ; 
the wire passes around the column once 
in 4 ft. How long is the wire? 

Solution :— 

One spiral turn of the wire is the hy- 
pothenuse of a right triangle whose alti- 
tude is 4 ft. and whose base is 3 ft. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Hence, the length of 1 spiral turn= 
V42+33=5 ft 

But there are 15 spiral turns. Hence, 
the leugth of the wire=15 x5 ft.=75 ft. 


A is worth twice as much as B, and the 
interest of their united fortunes for 4 
years and 2 months at 6% is $ooo. How 
much is each worth? 

Solution :— 

Interest on $1 of the sum loaned for 
both —-$.25. 

$600 :- $.25== 2400; .’. 
united fortunes. 

.*. % of $2400 - $1600, A’s fortune, and 

¥% of $2400 $800, B’s fortune. 

A agreed to work 60 days on this con- 


dition: that for every day he worked he 
should receive $1.50 and for every day 


$2400 — their 





! the school if necessary. 


he was idle he should pay 5o0c for lis | 


board. How many days did he work if 
he received $68? 

Solution :— 

60x $1'4—$90, what he 
earned working every day. : 

f$o0—$68=$22, amount lost by being 
idle. 

$14%4+-$% —$2, loss by each day’s idle- 


ness. 


could 


$22+f2=11; .*. ii number of idle 
days. 
.*. 60—11 49, the number of days he 


worked, as required, 


The distance from A to B is 140 miles. 
A train Jeaves A atg A. M. and arrives 


|at Bat 5 P. M.; another train leaves B ai 


10 A. M. and arrives at A at7 P.M. At 
what time do the trains pass if their rate 
of travel is uniform? 


Solution :— 


have | 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintend- 
ent of Chicago Schools, tendered her 
resignation during July. The Board of 
Education, by an almost unanimous vote, 
refused to accept it. It is understood 
she was moved to do this through criti- 
cism and opposition to some of her poli- 
cies, but because of this vote of confi- 
dence and support, she was led to with- 
draw the resignation and continue in the 
office. Mrs. Young is notable as the only 
woman holding the superintendency of a 
large city or so high salaried an educa- 
tional position. Ten years ago she was 
president of the National Education 
Association, , 

State Superintendent Hyatt, of Cali- 
fornia, has issued an appeal for sex en- 
lightenment, in the home if possibfe, in 
He declares that 
no boy or girl should reach the age of 
twelve without learning from parent, 
teacher, or some other responsible person, 
the five acts of sex hygiene which he 
enumerates, 





State Spelling Contest in 
Missouri 
There was a State Spelling Contest at 
Jefferson City, Mo., in May at the meet- 


‘ing of the State Convention of County 


From g A. M. to 5 P. M.=8 lirs. time | 


it takes first train to yo froin A to B. 
From 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 
it takes second train to go from B to A. 


g lirs. time | 


140 miles:8=17% miles, rate of first | 


‘train per hour. 


140 miles+g=15' miles, rate of second 


train per hour. 

The first train has run 17% 
the hour it travels before the second train 
starts, making the distance between the 
trains at that time 140—17% =122¥% miles. 


| 
miles in 


17% }+-153=33,', miles, rate at which | 
the trains approach each other per hour. | 
122 44-+-33,',==3}", the number of hours | 
the trains must travel, after 10 o’cluck, | 


before meetiug. 
.*. She trains will meet 3'? hours after 


10 o’clock, or at 42 min. 215,', sec. after | 


1?. M. 


Find the cost of paper for walls and) 


ceiling of a room 20 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, 
and 10 ft. high, if a roll is allowed for 
30 sq. ft. of surface, The wall paper costs 


24c a roll and the ceiling paper 18c a roll? | 


Solution :— 

(20% 2) + (162) =72 
around the room. 

72X10=720, square feet in the wails. 


feet, 


distance | 


720 +-30=24, number of rolls required, | 


24 $.24 - $5.76, cust of paper for walls. 

20X 16 =320 square feet in ceiling. 

320-+-30=107%4; .*. 1i rolls will be re- 
quired for ceiling. 

11X$.18 = $1.98, cost of paper for ceil- 
ing. 

.'. $5.76+$1.98 


for entire room. 


$7.74, cost of paper 


A pasture is rented by three persons 
for $760. A puts in 7 cows for 5 muntiis ; 
B, 8 cows for 3 months; and C, 9 cows 
for 4 months. What rent should each 
pay? 

Solution :— 

7 cows for § months is equivalent to 35 
cows for I mo. 

8 cows for 3 months is equivalent to 24 
cows for I mo. 

g cows for 4 months is equivalent to 36 
cows for I mo. 

.*. the whole is equivalent to having 
95 cows on pasture for 1 mo. 

.. A should pay %? of $750=$280, 

B should pay #4! of $760=$192, and 

C should pay §¢ of $760=$288. 


How many tons of ensilage will be 
held by a cylindrical silo 12 ft. in di- 
ameter and 35 ft. high, if 60 cu. ft. of 
ensilage make 1 ton? 

Solution :— 

12X 3.1416 X 3=113.0976 sq. ft., area of 
the base. 

LLd0d1 Gt) —65.9736, number of tons, 


as required. 





Superintendents. Eacl county was en- 
titled to one representative, and the cities 
one representative for each 12,000 school 
children enrolled. Pupils from the first 
eight grades were eligible. The repre- 
sentatives were selected by means of town- 
ship and county contests. Sixty-three 





September 191; 


counties were represented in the contest, 
Two hundred words were selected } a 
committee of which the State Superip. 
tendent was chairman. Prizes of $199 
$50 and $25 were offered, and the 
Governor gave an additional prize of $i, 
The first prize was won by Opal Mitche}] 
ten years old, of Licking, Texas County; 

The test was 
written work 
and she mis. 
spelled three of 
the words name. 
ly: Chalice, 
besieged and 
weasel, The 
sound of z given 
to s in the latter 
was her undo. 
ing. The other 
prizes were won 
by Loring 
Moore, High 
Point ; Shirley 
Gilliland, Noy. 
ingen ; Sweetie 





Pace, Poplar 
Opul Mitchell Bluff. In the 
evening  thete 


was a spelling-down contest, in which 
the Governor, the State Superintendent 
and the Secretary of State pronounced 
the words, and prizes of $10, $5 and $2.5 
were awarded. There was great interest 
throughout the state in the contest, and 
who shall say that the grade of spelling 
was not raised. 

We are glad to print a picture of th 
winner of the first prize. 





Best Helps for Teachers and 





Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 

ect. oe 4 S. LANDES. A book cf 
{ 150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 
S. History, 777 Ques- 
tions and Anwers in U. 
S. History and Civil 
Government, also a 
brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use inclass. 
25 cents. 


New Practica; Or- 
thotraphy.— KL MER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.”’ Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
peat own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 

ice 15 cents. 


a 











Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture. JouN E. MCKEAN. book that will 
help teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English and American Literature, 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacher in plann- 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Studyof the Song Hiawatha.—NELLIE R. 
MccCaBE, A book that s‘iould be owned by every 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 

lete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 

Jistorical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Pocm, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature V/ork, etc., based on 
it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glos- 
sary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drils.— Lucia M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELOCUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO,SCHOOLS. 
Yankee Doodle Drill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—W andDrill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill —Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully andclearly explain- 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pu- 
pils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25c 


Popular Recitations gnd How to Recite 
them. A Collection of ‘‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.°°—GRACE B. FAxon. This collection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompanied by Lesson talks on how to 
render it intelligently, dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher 
ofelocution. \nstruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word ;no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part $ paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 
volume, cloth bound, 65c. 
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Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreations in U. 8S. 
Geogra phy.— INEZ N. 
MCFEE. One of the most 
practical and helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great 

und of information 
notto be found in any 
one text on Geography. 
By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 190 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. - 
GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference: 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex 
actly where you will find a treatment of eve! 
topic on American history,. It takesall the tedi 
ousness out of history and makes the Libra 
Method most deligiitful ond absolutely practic 
It is especially prepared for Kigihth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Com 
tains over 4,500 tepics, sugvestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references, Simple, practical, com 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, it isa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25« 

Practical Outiines in Physiology.—Jount. 
MCKEAN. EKveryday jy, 

Hygieneand Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twenticth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 

Nothing dry or unin- 
terestingin it, No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tificdata bearing upon 
the human bocy,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade [| 
cerificate, Price 25c. : 

Choice Graded Recitations and M 
Gems.—KATuLRINE IT, BRYCE AND FRANE 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ 
ERS, Selections of the very best in poetry ant 
prose, The selections are carefully graded,& 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also forclass reading and study, Each 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for 
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rades IV,¥, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VIIr VIII Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 
each. Set of three, paper, 50 cents. All in 0 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 4 
Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
E. SANDERS, Autor of ‘‘Management 
Methods,” “An Ouiline Guide to the study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic, 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have bee@ 
oe Something new, something 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardi 
will decrease, your interest wii increase. 
book indespensable to every rural teacheh 
neccessary to. every grade teacher, helpful 
every principal, suggestive to every sup’ 
dent. Price 25 cents 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Hall & McCreary, v.1...°:", Chicago, Ill. 


Order from most convenient point. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address, 

RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription. For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence thatthey willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

laint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

agazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 
Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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September to June Inclusive 


Among the Many Good Things to Come 


The first of a series of articles on **Teaching Reading in the Elementary Schools.”’ by W. 
H. Elson, formerly superintendent of the Cleveland, Ohio, Schools, and the well known author 
of the Elson Readers, will be begun in our November number. ‘*Helping the Physical Con- 
dition of Children in the Rural Schools,” a helpful article in the series by Nina B. Lamkin, 
will also appear in that number. 


New Busy Work in Primary Plans 


In the November number of Primary Pians will be begun a series of articles by Miss 
Mabel B. Soper which will help teachers to supply their pupils with instructive and interesting 
Busy Work. ‘The plans presented are quite new and original, enabling the child to build up 
stories with cut-out pictures. Miss Soper is Art Director of Bridgewater State Normal School, 
Massachusetts, and was instructor at the summer session of the School of Education, Chicago 
University, the past summer. These articles represent some of the work given by her at this 
school. Primary teachers are eagerly looking for new Busy Work Helps and we are especially 
gratified in being able to announce this feature. Norma Insrrucror readers with primary 
pupils should also have Primary Pans at the low combination rates given below. 


You May Order Now---Pay Later 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS, payable not later than November 15th, may be opened 


during the months of September and October by teachers who are employed and who are desir- 
ous of ordering the books and publications listed below. You will surely need one or more of 
these and this plan enables you to order at once, having the benefit of them all through the 
year and make payment from your September or October earnings. Do not hesitate to avail 
yourself of this privilege. The only condition is that you are actively engaged in teaching 
and that bills be paid not later than November 15th. Please state where employed. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma. Insrrucron, 
Primary Pians, SeEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Ture Yrar’s EnrerrainmMents, 
Practica SExections, all of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the 


ProcressivE TEacueEr for which we act as agents. 





Primary Plans, one year(See description below)............. 6... $1.25 % 
Normal Instructor, Ome year............ 00.0.0... cccceeeeeetetcccccteteeeeenes 1.25 t 
7) oe Instructor and Primary Plans, one year......... 1.90 S . 
The Patinfinder, ONC YeOAP..................ccccccccrccccorscccscscccesssecseses a 
Progressive Teacher, one year....... § 5 The School Year 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 62)......... 1.00 S E ill b 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 62) ..... 1.00 | a g Ww e sent, 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 62)... 1.00 ws 
Normal Instructor ANY one of above ea ceatravinia ie 1.90 § 2 free of charge and 
ANY TWO of above.................. 2.50 

” AND (ANY THREE of above... 3.10 | % 5 —_estpald, to each 
Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 9 2 person ordering any 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications ...................... 160 | 38 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. 2.20 re of these combina- 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................... 2.80 [ £ 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 | 3 tions whieh 

ss ss ‘* Primary Plans, “1.58 6 P 

‘“ “ , “ Both N. I. and P. P. “Bee +} includes either 

“ “ ‘+ Pathfinder, “4, 1.33 eo 

‘ ‘© = 6“ Progressive Teacher a Bae © N@RMAL INSTRUCTOR 

“ ‘¢  #* Seeley’s Question Book ese 8,08 z 7 

“ ss «* Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) ap ee q = OR 

<f 6s ‘© The Year’s Entertainment (io vol set 1.33.| 2 4 

” Alone 65 | $2 PRIMARY PLANS 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, % % 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; 2 0 or Both. 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c. For- io) 
eign: Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; 
Progressive Teacher, 30. b 





_ Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately, 
in combination, or either or both in any other combination, is entitled to and 
will receive a free copy of The School Year. 


: is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
Primary Plans are specialists in their respective lines. An teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school, It contains Methods in 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, I‘riday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount of original Mntertainment Material. Profuisely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several I'ull Page Drawings, Blackboard Desgns, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 


52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The ParurinpER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it 1s now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and diseus- 
sions of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly 
grasp it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of 
a complete quarterly index. 

What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year er in combinations as listed above. 


‘ is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and we 
Progressive Teacher ‘:! or : educatiital 


’ . “e can recommend itas one of the best and most helpful e 
magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation, 


$1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING, COMPANY, 
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‘Our New Premium Book 








a THE SCHOOL YEAR 





nf . This new book, The School Year, has been compiled and edited by Miss 
> dhe Grace B. Faxon whose work on Practical Selections has been so highly commend- 
SCHOOL YEAR ed and who is now actively engaged on the editorial staff of Normal Instructor. 
| = Faxon = : The title, The School Year, gives practically no idea of its contents and 


yet is a fitting title for the reason that the book provides helpful and uplifting 

| material for each month of the school year. For many years we have been acquir- 

| ing the best and most practical material we could obtain from writers actively 

| engaged in teaching, with the result that we have available over twenty thousand 

| articles, touching every phase of educational work. Miss Faxon has had all 

Ne | of this material to draw upon and has selected the best touching upon the 
depen various topics covered by The School Year. 


Divisions and Topics 


The text is divided into the ten school year months, each month being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary cducation. 
Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozen of the 
most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to de- 
fine the importance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to 


help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. The other chap-. 


ters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, vet the compiler’s notes, comments 
and suggestions accompanying practically every article produce the effect of a book of originality 
and interest by a single author. Each of the ten divisions of the book has an introductory article, 
summarizing its purpose as related to teaching. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of the chapters, and the many 
iustrations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the 
common branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a 
particular month, it is equally available for any other time. For instance, May has for its topic 
“Character,” yet the subject matter would have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 





The School Year has 256 pages. Well printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly 
bound in silk cloth. An ornament to any study table. A help to any teacher. 





THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how to harmonize YOUR SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL YEAR furnishes courage to overcome old obstacles. pena aiads os is cc ™ dia 
ae ; eae ‘ ere : “SC LYE will be counted as a warm personal frien 
THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new before the reader turns fifty pages, 
education. THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the elementary 
THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a_ vital teacher. It stands by itself in helpfulness, originality and 
force in her school and community, progressiveness. 
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FREE OUR OFFER 
TO The School Year will be given free and postpaid to every per- 


son subscribing to or renewing subscription for either Normal In- 
structor or Primary Plans, separately or in any combination, until 
) 
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YOU - otherwise advised through the columns of this publication. See | 


schedule of subscription rates and combination offers on Page One. 
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and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths , 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moou.— 
27 Eleven Fables from 2%sop— 
28 More Fables from .4sop— 
29 Indian Myths—ABush 
140 Nursery Tales— Zaylos 
288 Primer from Fableland—Muguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeain—.Miller 
1 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 
History ~ 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—Magutre 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7ay/or 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zav/or 
30 Little Red Riding Hood Aerter 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rezter 
38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 little Wood Friends—Mayne 
40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—Mce Cube 
45 Boyhood of Washingtou—Rezter 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln— etter 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and 
Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden of 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child— 
ago Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader— Vaguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Meicalf 
50 Reynard the Fox—&es/ 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream '!Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerter 
75 Norse Legends, I—Restes 
176 Norse Legends. IIl—Rezter 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AMcCahe 
ure 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—AMayne 
51 Story of Flax —Mayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop— Mayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part I. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
*  board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currauts and Honey 
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Verses— 


has been made up. 


well qualified to provide for those needs. 


5c SERIES Supplementary Readers and Classics 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, They are made u 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 





ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 
Introduction Offer: 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


any New 


The Instructor Literature Series 


ATURE SERIES 


STORIES OF THE! 
REVOLUTION | 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 
If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves. 


5c SERIES 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
rades where definite study of literature is re- 
E INSTRUCTOR LITER 


of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 


itles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Ac7tes 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penun)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
il rps aye mgrom agp een 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—LII 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—! 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AM/cCahe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —Il 
(Around Philadelphia )—JM/cCabe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
104 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisiers 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Hone, (Vos. 164,165,106 aie 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—Fetlicrew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—Faxon 


Nature FOURTH YEAR - 


75 Story of Coal—Mc Kane 
76 Story of Wheat—/Hali/ar 
977 Story of Cotton—Arown 
134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
136 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks-I—M: Fee 
181 Stories of the Stars—Mcfve 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and ‘The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
Story of Lincoln—Aezter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto-—Hatlfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aei/rs 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Rertes 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gl Story of Eugene Field — McCabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mclre 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — IJI— Millet 
248 Makers of European History 


Book 








Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the ‘Treetops--Grimes 
172 Labu the Little Lake Dwelle: 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—Mc/ve 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
o1 Story pf Sugar—Rerler 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
aud Cocoa)—Arown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I1 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
280 Making of|the World— Herndon 
281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
83 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
so Story of the Cabots—McAride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
og Story of Jefferson— McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Dougilas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
185 Story of the First Crusade—- 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale- 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fre 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
287 Life in Colonial Days—7il/ing- 
hast 
Literature 
8 King of 
Ruskin 
g The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba~—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 aaa oe wer gen 3 
200 The Child of Urbino—De /a 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il—Intermediate—Faxon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/chee 


the Golden Rivet 








| 


| 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great European’ Cities—Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E.M. Paulson 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicianus— 
116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 
163 Stories of Courage— Hush 
187 Lives of Webster aud Clay 
188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 pn J of Roger Williams— 
209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition— 
224 Story of William Tell—//a//och 
246 What ISawin Japan—G»r///is 
286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 
508 Story of Florida—Panskett 
509 Story of Georgia—J)ei7y 
511 Story of Illinois—Swith 
512 Story of Indiana~—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Melve 
515 Story of Kentucky—/ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Shinnes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
533 Story of Ohio—Gqlbreaih 
536 Story of Penusylvania—Marsh 
547 Story of Wiscousin— Skinner 
Literature 
10 ‘The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—// ving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—//r- 
ing 
2 Rab and His Friends—p own 
24 Three Golden Apples—//ux 
thorne 
425 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—/Haw- 
thorne 
6 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 
i21 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthvs n: 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—!l’art 
I. The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smzih 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Waititer 


and 








Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. 
Series were formerly listed as a sub-division of The Instructor 


20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—Ha/lock 

“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 

196 The Gray Champion — Haw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of 
Selected 

214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—/riing 

16 Lamb’s Tales from 
peare—Selected 

31 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ill-~ Grammar 

38 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Part l 

39 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part IL 

241 Story of Iliad 

242 Story of the Ajneid 


Shelley and 


Thomas Moore— 


from the 


Shakes- 


Ulysses 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Kuoch Ardeu—7Zenxyson 
‘IS Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
iy Cotter’s Saturday Night—Aurns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
‘106 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129g Julius Cesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIII-— Selections 
13f Macheth—Selections 
*ty2 Seott’s Lady of the 
Canto l 
“154 Scott's 
Canto II 
143 Building of the Ship 
Poems— Lone fellow 
148 IHloratius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
*15so Bunker Hill Address Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I/l ¢hster 
ist Gold Bug, The—/oe 
"153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—yron 
"155 Khoecus and 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biograpiiy 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers 
ify Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smi/h 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison 
236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Introduction and Canto I 


* These have 
of author, with 
explanatery notes. 


Lake 


Lady of the Lake 


and other 


and Other 


Other Poems- 


Scott 


biographical sketch 
introduction or 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not foun 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 


satisfactory they 


The volumes in this 





e e e 

Excelsior Liter In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has been made in prices or character of contents, 
The annotated volumes are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. ome have Biographical Introduction. Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. , They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study. Prices are given after each book. 

The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for Tuley High School, Chicago, Thomas C, Blaisdell, President 

children of the primary grades, with explanations, language of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph 

exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems. ical sketch andintroduction, Notes and questions for study; 

By Lillie Faris, Obio Teachers College, Athens, Ohio 10c comments and pronouncing vocabulary i5e 

A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Complete with notes1 Oe Idylis of the King. (The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 


‘ole » . Chas. Dickens. Complete wit! Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pussing of Arthur). Hdited 
Cusemet sem wove eget coves ee ‘ pane rea taj by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, ‘Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising 


aN. D cFe : Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and questions 
Fomiver a=. Inez ic¥ee, for study, critical comments and pronouncing vocabulary...i5e 
RR LU n- Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
pon val hon Pony ha wrades. 10c questiols FOF study Of cach chapter, critical comments and 
, BON MMAR iind oven ccccnsevenscass ° evcdes 


’ bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 
Hiawatha, Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- for class study, Edited by Hiram K. Wilson, State Normal 
cabulary. eevee 


bef < 5c College, Athens, Ohio. ‘homas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
1 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, notes, out Miltows Minor Poems, (1 Allegra, [1 Penseroso, Comus, Kditor. 238 pages. Paper..........- 20 
ECGS ead hk 5545555505 09 65955 CbSSEE Ae cs bbnacet eae ve xsccdesns' 10¢ | Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 34 Same, in cloth binding. bevusantaddinenonse 306¢ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Literature Series. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, introduc- 17 
tion, oral and written exercises and notes......... cocccce « 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 

tion, notes on eeeees — peenens 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, Biographic 

Production, notes, questions and outlines,........ 

Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographical ske 

tion, notes, outlines and questions.............0.+. eccccces paved 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions and ontlines...........+. 
Browning's Poems. Selected poems, with notes and out- 


"Selected ‘poems with 








oo . . 


Wordsworth’s Poems. 
hotes and outlines for study......+. 








Order From Most 
Convenient Point 


Published Jointly by 

















4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


tecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 
- al I seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, M. O;. PRATT. Mgr. 








and can accept a position on short no- 


| 
tice should register mow. Emergency 
bac ers 0 re a | df calls come nearly every day during 
September aud October, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC., Albany, N. Y. 





ADAMS SCHOOL AND OFFICE BUREAU, 2364 eoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
For the employment of ‘Teachers aud Office Employees, Teac a. rs: Kindergarten to College, Office kEemploy- 
ces: Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Stenographers. Free Registration. J, Porter Adams and Peter A. Downey, Manager. 





From throughout the Northwest, we always 


have a large call for grade and specialty teachers 
le fo! —_o and winter vacancies. Half rate 


enrollme 


Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A, M., Mer., North Yakima, Wash. 


For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its fied. Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 

B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOLELY FOR THE NORTHWEST—THE ONLY AGENCY—COVERING ALL THE NORTHWEST 


Highest waves, finest climate, best opportunities. We need vreatly teachers for emergency vacancies from 
rural schools to the universities, Write immediately for free circular. BOISE, IDAHO, 














Mstablished 63 years. Operates locally 
and nationally, Direct calls from: school 
officers, Direct recommendations, 

1000 ‘Teachers wanted, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 3), Cx3u XRReEut: 





. —500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
POSITIONS mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions. We 


place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ ‘Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y, 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you, Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop. ., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC —R,L. NYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station A. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. | 
We will have a numberof unexpected vacancies throughout the year, Write either office for registration forms. | 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 











422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. | 


“No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars | 





If not located, register now for good 
openings during the early fall and win- 
ter months, Permanent Membership, 











Examination, Teachers; = PTOME STUD Yancce 


We have three courses lending to graduation, Normal B, Ped., M. by correspondence, Elective Plan. 
1! 


avin ra ae nh ATLANTA NORMAL, ‘Ailanta, Ga., Gen. Det. | 


teachers Co.lege graduates. 














7 t , subject $1.00, 
Debate Outlines, {2.3.0 POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
us vour qualifications. FREE Literature, 


and special articles written to order on any subject, 
JON ii. "A RNOLD, Cedar Falls, Lowa. T HE: INSTRUCT ORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 











Where Neatness Counts 
ses” USE“ G38 
The Practical Water Color Cup 
{T CAN’T TURN OVER-—IT CAN'T SPILL 
IT HOLDS THE BRUSH NOT IN USE 
IT IS EASY TO ATTACH—EASY TO REMOVE 
Send the name of your dealer or dealers 
in school supplies and 10c. in stamps or coin 
for sample mailed postpaid. 
The Greatest Trouble Saver ever used 
_ ina School Room 
W. THOMAS YOUNG, 
= Citizens Nat’! Bank Building, Corinth, Miss. 


tte 














Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


C. Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 

add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














Get Posted Now For 1914, BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Send a Post Card to-day for our and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 


BIG FREE EDUCATIONAL HELPS graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 


| versity of Chicago. 


| tional theory are traced in connection 





you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 
Catalog of newest aids for Teachers at lowest prices. | logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCH MAKING SCHOOL 
McMINN G GEAR, 125 PINGREE AVE., DETRO;T, MICH. 


ST. LOUIS, I 


Book Reviews 


‘For the Story Teller.’? By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 5%x8 ins. 261 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50 Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

We can cheerfully recommend -this 
valuable book by Miss Bailey as being one } 
of the best on story-telling that has been 
put into our hands. The different phases | 
of story-telling have been taken up in) 
such a way as to interest the student of | 
psychology as well as the story-teiler in- 
discriminate. Under each head are given | 
soiie splendid stories for telling and | 
there are many other ones suggested, 
Story-telling in the schoolroom is be- 
coming such a factor of a successful 
teacher’s curriculum that this book will | 
be eagerly welcomed by thousands of 
teachers, and we can predict that no one 
will fail to get a great deal from it. 





“The Dramatic Method of Teaching.’’ 
By Harriet Finlay-Johnson. 5x7% ins. | 
199 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. | 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 

In the preface of this little volume | 
Milen M. Cyr, the well-known author of 


'aseries of school readers and other books, 


says tliat many American teachers may 
learn lessons from the experiences of 
Miss Finlay-Johnson in her-work in the 
little school on the Sussex Downs, Eng- 
land. Miss Cyr has edited this work and 
made it practical for American teachers. 
It is very interesting to see how the 
dramatic method was employed in all the 
common schoolroom subjects. The ob- 
ject was the individual development of 
the child ; and the enlarging of the vocab- 





‘ulary, doing away with self-conscious- 


ness, and the establishing of bright and 
cheerful thoughts was claimed as results. 
The book is illustrated by full-page | 
photographs from the dramatic work in 
the schools of New Haven, Connecticut, 
| and Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


‘‘History of Modern Elementary Edu- 
|cation.’’ By Samuel Chester Parker, 
Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
w2mo, Cloth. 505 
pages. $1.50. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This is a continuous, connected narra- 
tive of institutional development. It is 
designed to give the educational student 
an insight, based upon historical under- 
standing, into the problems of the ele- 
mentary school. The period covered ex- 
tends from the first city elementary ver- 
nacular schools of the Middle Ages down 
to the present time. Changes in educa- 


with social changes, and developments 
in actual school practice are correlated 
with both. Among the topics discussed 
are the growth of English cities and of 
town life in New England, the develop- 
ment of natural science, of religious tol- 
eration, of national] governments, and of 
democracy. Sclioo] practice—changes in 
the curricula and methods of school sys- 
tems—is especially emphasized. About 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
changes in elementary education since 
the publication of Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile’’ 
in 1762. 


‘‘Our Own Weather.’’ By Edwin C. 





Martin. 5x7% ius. Cloth. 280 pages. 
16 illustrations. $1.25 net. Harper & 


Brothers, New York. 
A book that may be put itito the school | 
library on the science shelf.  Highier | 
grade pupils will. find it an interesting | 
bock and one that will be of much help 
in study classes when winds, rains, or 
any atmospheric conditions, are the sub- 
jects for discussion. The fifteen chapter 
heads will give a concise statement of 
what is in the book and show its value 
to the student and his teacher: A Word 
in Commendation of Our Weather 
Weather at Large; Glance at the Atmos- 
phere; Conflict Between Land and 
Water; Body That Gathers in the Air and 
Makes Thick Weather ; How Storm Bodies 
Travel and Do Their Work; Body That 
Scatters the Air Around and Makes Fair 
Weather; West Indian Hurricane ; Win- 
ter and Summer Weather; Hot and Cold 
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‘Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


» AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


25 








Me ps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithog graphed fy 
I. vn inches, Se! A ¢ ae of maps of 
ec. Wf. N. A., S.A. » Europe 
Africa. ; “ : oo 








CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
CATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 

FOR SCHOOLS 


LMM hiowleén 


-aaz 233 - 7 25S _ MARNE T STREET, CH/CACO. J 











=== Teachers Attention! 


100 COPIES * 


HA Increase your efficiency by 
TEN MINUTES © 


using a DUPLIGRAPH. Re “pros 
duced from pencil, penortype 
writer. Invaluable form: iking 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work, examination papers, 
muips, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
mde to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 
Price $1.00 and upward. 


kicna 











Detroit Dupligraph Co., 978 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
including all supplies pertaining to the 
Industrial branches, such as Manual Trains 
ing Supplies, Drawing Supplies, Reed, Raffia, 
Cross Stitch Canvas, Serim, Monk’s Cloth, 
Burlaps, Construction Papers, Chair Cane, 
Book Binding, and Weaving Materials. For 
Special Fall Catalog just issued, address— 


Garden City Educational Co., 
110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 









Box 6. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries, 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffia, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Googs, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 












WHY, NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


STUDY drawing at home under 
Expert Faculty e havesuccessful 
students in every part of the world. Turn 
your Talent into money. Our Students 
are filling high salaried positions.. 14 years suc 
cessful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
8 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing. 
‘eachers’ Norm: el anc Aone oe a, ia rotit or Culture. 
Echool 
















Th ant 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 786 Applied Art Bldg. , Battle Creek, Mi 





300d memory is absolutely essential tof 
tae, 4 } success, for memory is power. Besuccess- 7 


ful— Stop Forgetting! 
* The Dickson Method of Memory Training | 


makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops w 
, self-confidence, quick thought, ready spece’ he i 
* abbey for f: h 
faces, names 
FREE, mys2 DeLuxe Bans 





——w 


“The Ideal’ Report Card }3))).. uitain. 


on front page spaces for name of school, s¢ bolt, 
grade and Veacher. The second page contains ne mes 
Of all sul; jects taught and blanks for monthly stu 
ings. he third page contains notice to parents and 
blanks for signature. The last page contains a pre- 
motion blank and me mory sems. Send fora sat) ile. 
Prices 20e, per doz 33doz. 5 ¢.; 100 for $1.20, Enve 
lopes de per doz. 


A. E. BISHOP, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speen es Plays, 
» , 
logues, Operettas, Musical F ag ot Shadow 


Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 


for 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments v5 


Large 

















Address : F 
Box 95, Stambansh, Mich, 















all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 

Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have ae 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 58, Chic 


a 











“HAVE _ SEEN © 








175 A fot Maen ° | 2 CENTS TS COPY © © SeMD wae 2 CENT) Maw! 


~SEPTEMBER = QCTOBER™ 
on Nouns sPubesling 





224 EastMain 51, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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mailed 
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arches, 
nments, 
onaries, 
Yumber, 
veports, 
‘tencils, 
. Beads, 
, Raffa, 
‘boards, 
| Goo@s. 
UN, PA. 
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THEY WRITE 
AS SMOOTH AS 
A WHEEL ROLLS 


OONT 
SCRATCH 
PURT 











Bach Number Cards 


Pictorial Combinations from 1 to 18 


Latest, best and most convenient device for 
securing thoroughness in primary number 
work, Nothing better for review; interest 
never flags, finein the home. Cards in assorted 
colors, Size 84x44 inches. Subjects—domestic 

animals; a different animal 
for each combination of a 
given number, 


Set Cards Price Post 
A, 1-7; 19 $.85 $$ .05 
B, 8-10: 15 30 04 
C, 11-18; 20 5) 05 


L. & L. BACH, 
2200 W. Market Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 























300CandlePower F R E FE 
To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns nightintoday, Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary 
lamps at one-tenth the cost, A minia- 
ture portable lighting plant for every 
purpose. Makes its own light from com- B 
mon gasoline. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


COSTS ONE CENT A NIGH 


e want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of OUR SPECIAL FREE 
TRIAL OFFER, AGENTS WANTED, 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

Factory Bldg, 523, Keosas City, Mo. 















EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially adapted to teachers. May 
be completed without residence work, 
or partly or wholly in residence. 
Degrees conferred for completion of 
COUISES, 

Harper University, Billings, Mont. 














Complete Scholarship 


h «ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


We mean just what we say. We are dee 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 
the wonderful success of our exclusive 
methods. Ii you love the beautiful, we 
guarantee to teach you Art, Youlearn 
de right at home, by mail and in yourspare 

time. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 

methods employed as are used in the great 

ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once for beau- 

tifully iNustrated Prospectus and full explanation of our Free Scholarship 
Offer. Remember, this offer is limited to a few in each locality who answer at 


once. 80 write today. ute, Studia 517 Omaha 














WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 













THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Box A 


CLASS PINS 


/ FACTORY TO YOU 
wo.1671 For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon ree 
quest, Special offer, elther style of pins here illus-((™ 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two! 








as 
Glorsofenamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c ea.; $3.00 SMe - 
dozen; SILVER PLAT : 0 WP 
BROS. COo 


460 each ; $1.50 dozen, no 192. 
265 BASTIAN BLOG.» ROGHESTER: tie ¥, 


~ Medals and Badges 

\, FOR 

% School College&Music 

Claas Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


.Astistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
83 Nassau St, N. Y. 


. Seud for Catalogue 











WEKXY Jitsu LIAS 


= COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 

(Ki Catalogue inColor Free. f 
ea Chas.K Grouse CoMte 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box _J4 









| cises, of a simple nature, most or all of 


| same resalts as he has, and certainly his 













Waves; The Winds; Clouds and Sun- 
shine; Dew and Frost, Rain and Snow; 
Thunder-storms and Tornadoes; Weatiier 
Signs and Superstitions. 


a ST 
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Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 
The101 Best Songs i's te sen Stra Siem 


Patriotic Songs, Folk Songs, College 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 





‘‘Alaska: An Empire in the Making.”’ | 
By John J. Underwood. Cloth. 5x8% 
ins. 440 pages. . 59 illustrations from 
photographs. $2.00. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

This is a book every teacher ought to 
be familiar with before taking up Alaska 
in the geography class. It is the very 
latest word of this northern country, 
written by one who has lived there four- 





Carefully prepared and 


Beginners’ Book of Songs edited by WILLIAM AL- 


FRED WHITE, one of 
the best known instruct- 








teen years and has the facts at his finger- | ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 3 
tips. The story begins at Seattle where | Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 
the steamer is taken. In this first chap- excellence. I book die ini iin insiciacalitte 

ter is vividly described the magnificent | & I c per boo By taal prenale oak: a 
: " : y mail prepaid 10 cent: 
scenery along the shores of Puget Sound PRICES: { 2 cage ai 


in 100 lots F.O B. Chicago 










and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. With 
| chapter two we enter the ‘‘Inland Pas- 
| sage’? and travel 300 miles through wind- 
ing, twisting waterways between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland. Totem 
poles, Indian customs and superstitions 
are described as we come upon the scenes 
in which the Red man held sway for 
many years, In Chapter Three we arrive 
at Ketchikan, the first American port of 
eutry, and learn about this prosperous 
fishing village and the fascinations of 


To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 
make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 

ou not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 
condeed order offer. Smaller orders appréciatea and promptly filled. 


Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication. 


The (jabte Company 


Wabash & Jackson = 1116 Cable Building 
2825 Sere 20g oe 











ing. Our next stop is at the missionary 888m 
| station of Metlakahtla, where hundreds 
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| 

| < 

| nen fishing and salmon photograph- 
| 

| of Indians come to the dock at the blast 
| 





of the steamship’s whistle. They are the 
Tsimpseans, the most intelligent and 
| prosperous Indians in Alaska, 

And so the story proceeds, holding your 
interest and wonderment to the very end. 
Every camp, town and city of this North- 
ern land is touched upon, The wonder- 


“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electricaily Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


w> Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
wf known. [our standard styles of stationary and adjustable. No bolts 










rivets. All steel parts finished in our sanitary guametal enamel. 4 
WRITE TE UEUTD TODAY 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page CATALOGUE “Ji” Ja & 
A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 


ful resources of the country are brought 

out in startling statements. The aathor’s ( 
photographic illustrations add the final 
touch of completeness to this most inter- 
esting volume, 








School 
Supphee 


**Old Age: Its Cause and Prevention. ’’ 
By Sanford Bennett, author of ‘‘ Exercis- 




















ing in Bed.’’ 12 mo. Cloth. 394 pages, New York imenican’ wf es Philadelphia 
illustrated. $1.50. Physical Culture Boston timerican Seating Company hema ih ————| 
Mew Ware Ren PS cet s 


Publishing Co., New York City. 28 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This is further described‘as ‘‘the story 
| of an old body and face made young,’’ 
}and is given as the personal experience 
|} of the author, It 1s a story ot the | 
methods by which he rejuvenated him- 
self, so that from an old man = and 
“broken down’’ at fifty, he became a | 
“‘young man at seventy-two.’’ His 
| photographs, taken at these two periods 
in his lite, bear out the statements made 
in the text. This result was attained 
entirely through certain physical exer- 


. 




















them to be taken while lying in bed. 
These are fully described, with their pur- 
pose and results, and are illustrated by 
diagrams and photographs. Mr. Bennett 
insists that most people can attain the 


story and his directions are well worth 
reading and considering. 





Best Modern Eloquence | 


Our readers will—or should, at least,— 
see in another place an advertisement of 
a set of books—‘‘Modern Eloquence.’’ 
We have had the opportunity of seeing 
the books themselves and rarely have we 
examined any which seem more worthy of 
attention than these. The set comprises 
ten sumptuous volumes, beautiful in 
binding and printing. But, fine as they 
are in appearance, it - the contents 
which give them their value, : ; ; ; 

The ‘purpose of ‘‘Modern Eloquence” | The Universal Encyclopedia, «s above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
was to collect and publish in enduring | umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
form the best and most a es over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
S| ca cee «on 0 good clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 


dress trom a talented speaker, and while | Atlas of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in sub- 








| sion of the 
lsnanner, and some of his sentences, a 


| 


| 


you will retain in your mind an impres- | stantial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
speaker's personality and) volume, 





It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 
Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Any teacher, upon request, will receive 


about every conceivable subject. 
without expense a copy of a new booklet, You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
‘Jack.’’ This little story, copyrighted by ‘ 


Dr. Charles A. Coulomb, Ph. D.,contains | ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
‘nteresti f suggestions on ‘ ° 
ee Why | return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


class drill in use of a dictionary. 
Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


not make use of ‘‘Jack’s’’ experiences to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


teach your pupils the advantages of early 
forming the dictionary habit? Address 
the publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., 








Springfield, Mass. \ 
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Ideal Blackboard Stencils 


Best in the World--Five Cents Each-Why Pay More? 


Twelve Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents. 

Autumn Stencils ; Corn and Pumpkin Border, Maple Leaves Border, Grape Vine Border, Cat- 
tail Border, Pine Cone Border, Cornfield and to ey! Stalks of Corn, Barrel of Apples, 
Appleson Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple Leaves, Ears of Corn, Pumpkins, Program, Koll of 
Honor, Perfect Attendance, Making Jack o’ Lanterns, Owl] and Cat Border, 

Patriotic and Historical : U. 8. Flag, Liberty Bell, Columbus’ Ship, Making First U. S. Flag, 
Paul Revere’s Ride,Washington on Horseback, Puritans going to Church, 

Flowers : Wild Roses, Sunflowers, Daisies, Golden Rod, flollyhock, Aster, Poppies, Cattails, 
Thistle, Chrysanthemum, Carnation, Nasturtium, Poinsetta, 

Borders : Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babics, Flying Birds, Barnyard 
Parade, Goose, Turkey, Running Rabbits, Jacko’lantern Flying Witches, 

Calendars ; Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Nature Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars. 
either set of Calendars and two other stencils for Fifty Cents. Mailed without folding. 

Ideal Map Stencils : 24X36, 10 centseach, Any Continent, United States, Mexico, Canada, Brit 
ish Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others. Any State, Special, Panama Canal 48 
inches long, 10 cents, Aly six maps, mailed without folding, 50 ceiuts, 

Ideal Busy work Stencils ; 20 inaset. Anyseti2cents. These are all new this fall. 1,.Flowers 
and Leaves, 2, Fruits and Vegetables, 3, Animals and Fish, 4, Birds and Butterflies, 5, Familiar 

= : - —* n= - Objects, 6, Sun- 


Order 
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bonnets and Ovy- 





P . ~~ — . . 
~- Poe PUR, Vinseis eralls, 7, Indian 
a rig /.. ST e 5 ? and Eskimo, x, 
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10, Washington, 
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IDEAL PRIMARY SUPPLIES. 
Always Good Value and Always Helpful. Order from this list for prompt Gervice. 

THESE GOODS AKE P’OSTPAID: Alphabet Cards, Number Cards, Phonic Word Builder, or 
Word Cards in strips, 6 cents a set, 60 cents a dozen: cut up, in boxes, 12 cents a yt om he dozen, 
Brownie or Sunbonnet Poster Patterns 15 ccuts: Bunny and Bear, Child Life or Mother Goose 
Sewing Cards, 12 ccnts; Primary Sewing Cards, 20 cents a set; Calendars to Color, set of ten, 
6 cents; Fifty Drawings to Color, 15 cents; Gummed Circles, 300 for 15 cents; Gummed Dots, 300 
for 10 cents; Gummed Stars, 100 for 10 cents; Alphabet Copy Slips 12 for 10 cents; Report Cards, 
ten months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents; Tracing Paper, 10 sheets for 20 cents; Carbon Paper, 
% sheets, 19X26 
for 25 cents. 


YY Y( (( « 7} 
oN Wig 


o—— 7 
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ti yp se IDEAL NUMBER CARDS, 6 CENTS A SET: 60 CENTS A DOZ. 
ADD PARCEL POSTAGE FOR WEIGHT GIVEN: Writing Paper, white, per ream, 3}¢ Ibs. 
25 cents; Writing Paper, Manila, per ream 2% Ibs., 16 cents; send for samples showing rulings; 
Drawing Paper, white, 6x, per ream, 5 lbs., 50 cents; 9x12, per ream, 10 1bs., $1.00; Drawing 
Paper, Manila or gray, 6x9, per ream, 4 lbs,, 20 cents; 9x12, per ream, 8 Ibs., 40 cents; Ink Crystals, 
gallon package, 14 Ib., 20 cents; Paste Powder, quart package, 1 lb., 25 cents; Alpha Dustless 
Crayon, per ross, 4 Ibs., 25 cents, 25 gross, freight, $6.00; Best Colored Crayea, box of 24 sticks, 
14 1h., 25 cents; per gross box, 8!% Ibs., 60 cents; Solid Felt Erasers, per dozen, 1% Ibs., $1.00; 
Best Scissors, round or sharp points, per doz. 1% Ibs., $1.00: U. S, Standard Bunting Flag, 5x8 
3 lbs., $3.50; Colored Shoe Pegs, box of 3000, 1 1b., 15 cents; Wooden Beads for Stringing, gross 
box, 14 1b., 40 cents; Natural Raffia, 1 1b., full weight wrapped, 18 02., 18 cents; 10 Ibs., Wrapped, 
11 ]bs., a Colored Raffia, 8 colors, 1 1b., {ull weight wrapped, 18 0z., 40 cents; 10 lbs., Wrapped 
11 Ibs., $3.50. : 
Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1914 Complete Cata- 
log of School Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work [ater- 
ial, Kindergarten, Primary and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers, Free to You if You 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 338 West 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


34+5-2=6 











School-Room Mottoes 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves 
hundreds of times each year. See list below. 





Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It. or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right. 
There isa Right Way. There are Many 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth. 


Half Set No. 1 
Try. Try, Again 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
li IL Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
Giod Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Dou't Makea 
Fuss About It, 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe 





CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 




























HOUSEKEEPING—15¢c on _ newstands, 
10c 


Enclosed 
N.L. 


the issue will be mailed you at once. Edition limited. 


The Educational Register, Dept. O 


James E. Russell, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Dean of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, presents facts that every 
teacher will wish to get at first hand. 
This article is a “‘leader’’ in October GOOD 
or send 
this entire advertisement with 10c and a copy of 


INSTRUCTOR 


| large part of what he said is soon lost. | 
| Whata treat to have the privilege of | 
| reading in full—and re-reading as often | 
as you wish — some of these great 
addresses, 

But let us mention the plan o. the 
books and you will recognize their won- 
dertul quality, The first three volumes 
contain three hundred of the best after- 
dinner speeches ever made, carefully 
selected from three thousand considered. 
This does not mean the frothy, evanes- 
cent, after-dinner speech, made up of 
mere pleasantries, but includes some of | 
the addresses made on such occasions | 











| for instance, Henry W. Grady’s master- 
| piece ‘‘The Race Problem,’’ which has 
| beer caJled ‘‘the most famous after-dinner 
| speech within the memory of any living 








| kins is dead and his tribe has not materially in- 
| creased in the land. Our educational system re- 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


which have added to the fame of the al- 
ready famous speakers, This list includes, 


man ;’’ Choate’s ‘Bench and Bar,’’ Dis- 
raeli’s ‘‘ Peace With Honor,’’ six of Mark | 
Twain’s best and several of Depew’s. | 
Then come three volumes of popular lec- 

tures. Ilere is Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’? 

which paid him $300,000, Conwell's 

‘*Acres of Diamonds’? which has heen 

delivered hefore thousands of audiences, 

Stanley’s ‘‘Rescue of Emin Pasha,’’ 

which brought in $17,800 as the receipts 

of its first night, and others of the same , 
order up to sixty. Many of these can be 

found in printed form only in ‘‘ Modern 

Kloquence.’’ The next three volumes | 
contain one hundred and fifty great ad- | 
dresses, delivered by some great men on | 
some great or memorable occasions. This 
department includes some of the most 
scholarly and polished utterances ever 
voiced, The tenth volume will not be 
considered the least by a large majority. 
It contains two thousand short, brighit 
stories, told largely by men whoare tam- 
ous as wits or story tellers. 

The editor-in-chief of these hooks was 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, the famous states- 
man and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who certainly knew a good 
speech or good story. He was assisted in 
selection by a number of men equally 
well-known in public and literary lines. 
-Many of the notable addresses were se- 
lected by the authors themselves. The 
books are thoroughly and fully indexed, 





Cooperation of Pupils in School 


Beautification 
President Garfield once said, ‘‘A log in the 
woods with Mark Hopkins on one end of it was 
as good asa college.’’. Unfortunately Mark Hop- 


quires material aids to supplement the efforts of 
the teacher and every year this necessity be- 
comes more and more apparent. Barren school 
rooms, uninviting buildings, pictureless walls, 
window sills unadorned by flower boxes and 
flag staffs, that stand like huge lightning rods, 
in unadorned nakedness are woefully inadequate 
to awaken the dormant love of the beautiful and 
of the noble in the mind of childhood, 

Educational leaders everywhere unite in ap- 
plauding the efforts of the teachers to make their 
schools beautiful, to impart to the rooms an at- 
mosphere of culture, to have the faces of the 
great moral leaders of the world look down from 
their frames into the faces of the children so that 
the suggestions of the school may all unite in 
character making, It is indeed a poor school 
that has no school flag to thrill the imaginations 
of the children as it flutters in the breeze. 

‘The cooperation of the pupils in equipping the 
school with pictures, flower boxes, statuettes 
and other embellishments is the surest evidence 
that the teacher has awakened the interest of 
the children. The flag that is secured through 
the efforts of the pupils cannot fail to arouse the 
personal devotion of the children more potently 
than the flag that “just happened.” It is because 
our fathers shed their blood for the stars and 
stripes of the national banner that that emblem 
has become sacred to the nation, And precisely 
so it is that the first and most powerful prompt- 
ings of patriotic emotion will be manifest in the 
hearts of the children when they have made their 
first efforts and perhaps their first sacrifices for 
the sake of the flag of their school. 

This is one reason why the approval of teach- 
ers, parents and school authorities everywhere 
is rewarding the effots of the Mail Order Flag 
Company of Anderson, Indiana, to make it easy 
for every teacher to enlist the interest of the 
pupilsin securing a school flag, Their plan does 
not involve the teacher in any expense and it 
always secures the flag to reward the efforts of 
the pupils. Read their advertisement which ap- 
nears on our inside front cover. 
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¥ 7 
repare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
oe Civil Serviee examination offered in tay oes 
in the Union, These examinations were pre. 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direet super. 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New Yorke 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DraPzR PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. tn Geography, with Ans ,2. 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. In Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen, Hist.. with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .95 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50, 
the 22 subjeets complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
tor each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

























Lederer’s Draw- 
ing Made Easy 


Literally ‘‘bulges"” with the 
“HO W' 


; of Drawing 
Instruction. 
It ‘reduces the teacher's 
urdens. 


It simplifies the whole draw- 
ing problem by making 
it easy. 

It arouses a keen interest in 
both pupil and teacher. 


HowvVv 


To Draw 

To Teach Drawing 

To Use Watercolors 

To Make and Use Pastel Stencils 

To Get the Proper Perspective Effects 
To Secure Pleasing Shading Effects 

To Do a Hundred Other Things 


CONSTANTLY EMPHASIZED 
LEDERER knows how and he has told 
how in this book. 


8 vo., 352 pages, 200 pages of illus- 
trations, Cloth Binding, 


Price $1.25 ; Postage 13¢ 


THE CAPITAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Educational Publishers, Pierre, S, D, 

















GOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 








& SMITH CO.> 
<. VARI L$) 


fa 
Warn aan. > 
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SS? BINNEY 


or 


‘*DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss 


““CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 


Twenty-four colors, Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
* AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. ‘ 
Send for samples and Catalog. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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which enables one to refer to any topic 
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When You Arouse 
The Pupil’s Interest 


you have helped solve the pro- 
blem of impressing the real mean- 
ing of your lessons upon his mind, 
And nothing has such an interest- 
creating appeal to your pupil's 
imagination as the use of stereop- 
ticon pictures. And in this pic- 
ture-field no moderate priced in- 
strument so completely meets the 
teacher's requirements as the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


: THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 














discussed, with minute and exhaustive 
cross-reterences when full study is de- 
sired. Eighty photogravures on fine Jap- 
anese vellum help embellish the volumes, 
which are bound in red half-morrocco, 
and printed on unusually good paper. 
This gives but a brief glimpse of these 
| volumes, and it was hard to stop reading 
| them long enough to write this. There 
is much more we should like to say, but 
we hope tliis much will lead many of our 
readers to become owners of these books 
through the plan of monthly payments 
mentioned by Geo. L. Shuman & Co, 
| On page g. 





Books Received ° 


‘*Nervous Breakdowns and How to 
Avoid Them.’’ By Charles D. Musgrove. 
5x734 ins. 188 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


‘The Dramatic Method of Teaching. ’’ 
By Harriet Finlay-Johnson. 5x7% ins. 
199 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

‘Farm Arithmetic.’’ By Charles W. 
Burkett and Karl D. Swartzel. 5x73 ins. 
280 pages, Cloth, Illustrated. Orange 
Judd Co., New York. 


‘©The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics—Book 

















used and endorsed in educational 
This Bal- 
opticon is now only $25. Opaque 


circles everywhere. 


attachment for postcards, photo- 
graphs, maps, etc., $30. 


Write today for Descriptive 


Circular. Sent postpaid. 


Rausch:'£3 lomb Optical ©. 
547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
San Franciseo 


New York Chiengo Washington 





























HATS OFF TO TILE 


Red Brothers and Sisters 
OF TILE 


Northwest and Alaska! 


They can sing, they can act, they 
cantripa fancy step with spirit and 
dash, ‘They have a delicious apprecia- 
tion of humor, missing not the finest 
point; they have sentiment, romance; 
they can romp through a bit of roaring 
comedy or interpret a scene of pathos 
with artistic restraint. They are right 
at and stepping on the white man’s 
heels in all this. 


Students of the 


Cushman Trades (Government) School 
TACOMA, WASIDINGTON 


Scored a Sensational Success in 


Rhys-Herbert’s 


“A Nautical Knot” 


Operetta 


oa,| Nautical Knot’’ ‘‘Sylvia’’ and 

Bulbul’? the three operettas written 
by Maude Elizabeth Inch with music by 
W. Rhys-Herbert have enjoyed over 


1000 Performances 

during the past few years (since 1906). 

Just the form of entertainment and 
musical production pupils of High and 
Normal Schools delight in giving. 

Examine the vocal scores of the above 
Works before deciding on this season's 
entertainment program. Can be obtain- 
ed from the publishers 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
7,8, & 11(N. 1.) Bible House 
or your regular dealer 











Score with full libretto......... $1.00 


Three.’? By George M. Phillips and 
Robert F. Anderson. 5%x8 ins. 363 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston. 


The Author’s Hand-Book Series: ‘‘ Art 
in Short Story Narration.’’ By Henry 
Albert Phillips. 4x6% ins. 160 pages, 
Cloth, $1.20 The Stanlope-Dodge Pub- 

| lishing Co., Larchmont, N. Y. 


From the Bureau of Education: ‘‘Ac- 
| credited Secondary Schools in the United 
| States.’’ By Kendric Charles Babcock. 

Bulletin, 1913, No. 29; “‘Speciai Features 
; in City School Systems.’’ Bulletin, 1913, 
No. 31. Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| “Old Age: Its Cause and Prevention. ’’ 


PICT 


Feeding Her Birds 


SMALLER, Half-Cent Size, 3 by 3%. 


more, 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 
75 Cents Each; 8 for $5.50. 





Send now for Columbus and 
Thanksgiving pictures, etc. 
25 for 25 cents. No two alike. 











BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 
Order now for Fall Bird Study. 


Department 13. 


~y 
/ 


Send to-day 3 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture 


THE 
PERRY 
IRES 
End of Day 
The World’s Masterpieces in Art 


ONE CENT EACH For 25 or more. 





Baby Stuart 


Postpaid. Size 5% by 8. 
EXTRA, Seven Cent Size, 10 by 12. 

7 by 9. Two Cents Kach for 13 or 
22 by 28 inches, 


including margin, 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Malden, Mass. 





| JOSEFA IN SPAIN 


rymple. 


LiTILE PLOPLY 
EVERYWHERP 





LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 

A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the ‘‘Child Life Readers,” and Julia Dal- 


Illustrated with colored plates an 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. ‘The following volumes are ready : 


Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 


ull-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 


Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 
Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, BOSTON 











| By Sanford Bennett. 5%x8 ins. 394 
| pages. Illustrated. $1.50. -The Physical 
| Culture Publishing Co., New York. 


| ‘Our Own Weather.’’ Edwin C. Mar- 


'tin. 5x7% ins. 281 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.25 net. Harper & Brothers, | 


New York. 


pages. Jlustrated. Cloth. $2.00 net. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


” 


‘*Vocations for Girls. By Mary A. 
Laselle and Katherine E. Wiley. 434 x7'¢ 
ins. Cloth. 139 pages. 85c net. Hough- 
ton Mitflin Co., Boston. 


‘‘Songs for Children,’’ Words and 
Music by Dora I Buckingham, Boards | 
and cloth. 9%x12!4 ins. 38 pages. 75c., 
postpaid. Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
fieid, Mass. 


‘*The Barnard Language Reader.’’ By 
Marion D, Paine. 5x73¢ ins. I42 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated, 30c. American Book 
Company, New York. 


‘*Mexico and Peru, America, Canada. 
[World Literature Readers.] By Celia 
; Richmond. 12 mo. 276 pages. Cloth, 
| 45c. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Educational Psychology Monographs: 

‘*Buckward and Feeble-Minded Chil- 
-dren.’? Clinical Studies in the Psychol- 
' ogy of Defectives, with a Syllabus for 
the Clinical Examination and Testing of 
Children. By KEdmund Burke Auey, 
Lecturer on Mental Development in Johns 
Hopkins University. 221 pages. I)]us- 
i trated. $1.40. ‘‘How I Kept my Baby 
| Well.’ By Anna G. Noyes. 193 pages. 
I]lustrated. $1.25. ‘‘ Inductive versus De- 
ductive Methods of Teaching: An Ex- 
perimental Research.’’ By W. H. Winch, 
author of ‘‘Problems in Education,’’ 
‘‘When Should a Child Begin School,’’ 
etc. 146 pages. $1.25. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
OPEN TO TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U, S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during October, From these examinations many ap- 
pointments will be made as clerk in the Government 
offices and departments at Washington, D.C, Salary 
$840 to $1400 per year. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. T 113, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open, and giv- 
ing many specimen examination questions, which will 














, be sent free of charge, 


Teachers Journal Free 


If you wish a 20 page mouth- 
ly teachers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
teachers, send us your nd 
dress on a ponte card at once, 
JOH WILCOX, 
Milford, N. ¥. 








A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ADDED THIS YEAR TO 


These will be found properly graded and classified in the full list published on page 3. 


ny John J. Unterwoot, 312884 as. 40) THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Remeniber 


that these books are only FIVE CENTS each, and that it is the most extended of any series of Five 


Cent books published. 


Mother Goose Reader 


Primer from Fableland—Emma M. Maguire 
Fuzz in Japan—Emma M. Maguire 


Nature Myths—Margaret W. 


Metcalfe 


Reynard the Fox-—Susie M. Best 

Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine Legends—Nellie MeCahe 
Our Animal Friends and How to Treat Them 
Famous Artists, III—Millet—Nellie G. Cranston 
Makers of European History—Lula E. White 
Tolmi of the Treetops—Katlherine A. Grimes 

Labu, the Little Lake Dweller—Katherine A. Grimes 
Making of the World—Carrie P. Herndon 

Builders of the World—Carrie P. Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bertha E. Bush 

Biographical Stories—Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Story of Dickens—Elsie M. Smith 

Life in Colonial Days—L. Morton Tillinghast 


Story of Sindbad the Sailor 


Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories—Nathauiel Hawthorne 
The Chinese and their Country—E. M. Paulson 

Story of Panama and the Canal—W. L. Nida 

Four Great Musicians—Bertlia E, Bush 

Four More Great Musicians—Bertiia EK. Bush 

What I Saw in Japan—William Elliot Griffis 


Story of Slavery—Booker J. 


Washington, 


Story of Florida—J. S. Bauskett 

Story of Georgia—Joseph T. Derry 

Story of Indiana—Harry M. Clem 

Story of Michigan—Hubert M. Skinner 
Story of Minnesota—Ilubert M. Skinner 
Story of Ohio—C. B. Galbreath 

Story of Pennsylvania—Tliomas S. March 
Story of Utah—Lewis Edgar Young 


Story of Wisconsin—Hubert 


M. Skinner 


A Tale of the White Hills and Other Stories —Hawtliorne 
The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

Story of Little Nell (Irom Dickens)—Elsie M. Smith 
More Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Grammar—Faxon 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—Advanced—Faxon 
Story of the Iliad—Condensed from Church 

Story of the Aeneid—Condensed from Church 


Published 
Jointly by t 





( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


—AND— 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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8 NORMAL 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE, 'S PREPAID 


4 Ab Ba ah 


hE 


Order at least — worth and I will mail you Ps Bulletin one year FREE, Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 












| hg 





Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Furkeys; Vumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia, 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Se, Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mather’ Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; ens Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; ‘Turkey; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Slecmert Buffalo; Indian, 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 


Calendar ; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer ; Santa Going Down Chim. 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse ; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c, United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at "3c each for seat. work, 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c, United States; Europe ; woes Ancient History, 
Special Stencils, Fifty different Busy work Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60e: : Five-inch Ornamental 
Alp habet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25e; Script Alphabet for blackloard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored’ Chalk, Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


KN 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 








Teachers’ Bulletin, one year...... Te .$ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book—and receive ‘Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and [ will return the dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Isook for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Tuy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 








41 New Paper Cutting Designs Spsuniow .15c Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardbo ards. 5 12 Sheets Transparent Tracin Paper pees” 15e 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on c ardboard, New Primary Arithmetic Cards...........15¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......+00. 25 Public School mig tbl Cards....e.+- .10c 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches.. 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10¢ 
40 Large Drawings to Color.........- Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, Se 25 Prize Cards, ood for any subject......10c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c Gummed Stars, Bots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color.......+eeee+-6¢ Letters and Figures, y-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings...... eeeeel0c Letters and Figures, 4 in. on cards......30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys......5¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, ‘set, .25¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8'%4x11, name maps..... 10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all gr ades...25¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15e 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n I5¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. "25¢ 
Small Rulsader Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25e 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day.. d 
Large Outline Maps of U, S. for Charts, 

24x36 in., 3 for...cccccccccevcccsssered 20c 
Brown or Carbon- tone. Pictures, * 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ * Twelve, 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20¢; 4 for...60¢ 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


8 Intermediate Language Pictures........20¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color..eceeee8C 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color. a ae ee 
18 Eskimo: Drawings to Color....... cecentae 
Cock Robin Story “with 16 Drawings......8¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers..... eeeeeec0C 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c 
16, Drawings, 6x9 in. for, Farm Stories.... 8c 
Létters and Figures to Color, 1 in. high. .12c 
Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15e 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, 








Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 

y Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lloutasott's Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details Py 
of construction if they would turn srateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 

May we send you the names of stu- play Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 

nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors, colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 4 Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when J tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1am feeling very happy, and very 





Dr. Esenwein 














REPORT FOLDER 


aminations, and promotions, all in one. 
15¢ a Dozen, with envelopes. 


any school. 





Arranged to meet the wants of 
Monthly Grades, Ex- | 
Heavy Index Bristol Stock. 
Send stamp for samples and catalogue—or 
send 6c for samples, catalogue, and copy of ** Plain Talks on Teaching’’— 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, New Philadelphia, Ohio, Box D. 





$25 Shorthand Course 


worth 50c. 

FRE Learn court reporting by mail 
from leading experts, Prepare 

ond oe fo awe as railroad and commercial positions pay- 

Oto $200 monthly. No expense. Writefor particulars. 

pas eb ae: retry ee = 


Excellent Salaries 


our $10 Shorthand — by mail, 
vacation with us. A position awaits you. 
EVA M. WOLF. « Chafies "s, OSWEGO, N. Y, 


Teachers, Take 


Great demand for 
Aad ood ial 


spend your next 
Write 


INSTRUCTOR 





October 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Chautauqua Weekly, July 26; ‘The 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley,’’ by Martha Foote 
Crow, Two pictures, one in tint. 

Worla’s Work, August: ‘'The Ameri- | 
can ‘Home Secretary,’’? by Burton J. 
Kendrick. Six pictures and text con- 
cerning Government development work 
in Alaska, | 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, August: | 
“The Marvelous Places Where Birds | 
ive,’’ by C. William Bebee, Curator of 
Ornithology, New York Zoological Park. 


Four pictures by Charles Livingston ity of public schools that 
Bull. A geography and nature study 


66 
aid, Also useful on Bird Day and Band | the name Esterbrook” 


of Mercy Day. ifis synonymous with 
Sctentine American, June 21; ‘The ‘scl l ad 
Ill-Fated Scott Voyage.’’ Twenty-four SCNOOL pens. 
photographs by Mr. Ponting, photographer At all stationers. 
us for samples. 


of the expedition, 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Esterbrook 
School Pens 


Esterbrook Pens 
have been used so 
long in the great major- 


Write to 


National Geographic Magazine, July : 
“Wild Animals That Take Their Own 


1913 











We ae » ‘ ; , | 
Pictures by Day and by Nighit,’? by | New York. Camden, N. J. 
George Shiras. Sixty-seven wondertul | 
pictures, showing doe, fawn, muskrat, | 
coon, elk, pelican, moose, ete. 
Sunsel, ways ‘*The Island of Dis- | 
covery.’’ A paper on Vancouver, noted | 
in response to request. Author, Krnest 
McGaftey. 
Kastern and Western Review, June: 


QUALITY WAX CRAYONS 
For Drawing and Stenciling 


Made in the oldest and largest crayon factory in 
the world. 
Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps. 


‘*Pontoon Bridge Across the Tigris at 
Bagdad.’’ Picture useful when studying 
types of bridges, also geography aid. 

St. Nichola, August; ‘‘A Swiss Boy 
and His Wanderings,’’ byAriadne Gilbert, 
is an illustrated paper on Agassiz. ‘‘ Hur- 
rali for the Fourteenth of July,’’ by Mabel 
Alberta Spicer, is an account of the cele- 
bration of the French national holiday. 
Four pictures, one showing the statue of 
Lafayette presented to France by the 
school children of America. A map of 
the zones of standard time in North 
America ; two stories of bird-life for Band 
of Mercy meetings; a paper describing 
the work being done one thousand miles 
under the Hudson River; a story of a 
little girl who ‘‘loves’’ her geography 
lessons ;—these are all excellent aids, 

St, Nicholas, Seplember; ‘Regarding 
the Chinese,"’ by T. Y. Leo. Four pic- 
tures, including an excellent one of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen. Answers just the questions 
a teacher of geography wants answered. 
A bibliography given. ‘‘The London 
‘Zoo,’’’ by Dorothy Furniss, Nine pic- 
tures. Enjoyable, and useful for supple- 
mentary reading. 


Literary Digest, July 1g: ‘‘Eftect of 


RAYONART 


TRADE MARK‘. 


[SGHOOL CRAYONS, 


FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


EIGHT COLORS 
PERMANENT. 


N Mi NOT SOILTHE save’ | 




















the Revolution upon Chinese Educa- 
tion.’? Three pictures. Two pictures 
used with an account of the Gettysburg 
Reunion will do for Memorial Day plans 
or history-period work, Captions: ‘‘Get- 





Want to Leave the 
Schoolroom---and yet 


tysburg: July, 1863—Pickett’s Charge’’ 

and ‘Gettysburg: July, 1913.’’ ‘‘Amer- Remain in School Work? 
icanization of Hindu Women.’'’ Two | jf : _ 
| pictures. Quotations from American Our Normal School Extension Work 
papers in Hindu periodicals ; remarkable enables you to do this; an ideal blend- 





| 





ing of professional experience, ‘with 
rare commercial opportunity. 

School men and women whose am- 
bitions reach beyond the limitations of 
the schoolroom will find it to their 
advantage to investigate promptly. 


School Methods Company 
(Department B) 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


progress recorded, <A paper describing 
lightning-prints; another, the work of 
Camille Flammarion with colored liplts 
as fruit and flower forcers, 

Literary Digest, July 26: 
Dates to Rival Africa’s.’’ Picture of 
date-palm in Salt River Valley. Nine 
interesting pictures of Germany's ruler 
from childhood to the present. 

Literary Digest, August 9: ‘Kites 
in Naval War.’’ Translation made for 
Literary Digest. French equipment of 
value. One picture, ‘‘Mediation as a 


‘Arizona 





— 


The E-SCO Registers, 








Remedy for Mexico.’’ Five pictures. 
History and current events aid. Report and Recitation Cards 
Woman's Home Companion, August: || ave endorsed by thousands of users. Send 


for free samples, If you have not received @ 
copy of our 1914 catalog illustrating and 
pricing a thousand necessities for the school, 
drop us a card to-day. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
Box A., Painesville, Ohio. | 


Pupils will enjoy vacations in imagina- 
tion on the Delaware; in Indiana; in 
California; on the Gulf of Mexico; ina 
National Forest camp; house-boating on 
a Northeastern river; in Maine; among 
the Sierra Nevadas; etc. This outing 
page is an unusually enjoyable geography 
aid. Places should be located on maps. 
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AND 227 OTHER’ ~ DESIGNS MADE BY 


‘WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il! 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and ‘Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’? CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up te date, as the new ques- 
tions are added alter each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books re ok FOR CLASS USE 









with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books, 
Used for review work in nearly every 


school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography EL. English 
U.S. History Physiology Speiling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


ist Yr. Latin 
Civil Goy. 


3rd Yr. Eng. 
Eng. History Anc’t History 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


aa Leius send vou a dozen or more of each 
kind for your Se hool, 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18 each and they are worth 


4th Yr. Eng. 


You can tetuinany 


more 
than this to anv one studving these subjects, 


Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply foryou. Many schools use them as reg 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer hooks, 

We claim these are the best books for re. 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 

eWecan also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY .—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book T, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book IT, Filth Years; Book IIL, Sixth 
Year: Book IV,Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,lI7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














This book tells the teacher how to proceed from aay 
to day. Whatto have pupils do, What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the hook, 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The hook is sub 
slatially hound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 85 cents prepaid. 

per We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examingptions 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record ot 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year.” One Gard answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. They are arranved for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7!.X4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3doz. 25e. Send ie for sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizanera Merrick Knipp, B. S. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 332x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
fons for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
ep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
y cents in stamps. 


; One From Many. 

Busy Work Series are just what people want, 
ex me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
foettand T shall do some splendid work for you 
Toans them in Iowa.” Prin, O. A. CoLLIns, Stuart, 
Seneca °°": W. HAZLETON S/UTH, 117 

St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| is to be henceforth considered 


| sound bodies, clean minds, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Flarper’s, August: ‘‘A Naval Victory 
One Hundred Years Ago,’’ by Benson J, 


Lossing. Seven pictures by J. W. Ayl- 
ward, the frontispiece and one other 


being full-page color pictures. Unusually 
valuable history aid. 

American .Boy, August: ‘‘Gettys- 
burg ;’? *‘A Man Who Knows;’’ two par- 
agraphs in ‘‘Friendly Talks with the 
Editor’’ section which should be read in 
every classroom, The latter is a word 
concerning Dillon Wallace, tite Labrador 
explorer. Photograph and sketch of 


Gen. Nelson A, Miles; photograph, ‘‘A 
Maori Canoe; ‘‘Telegraphing  Pic- 
tures,’’? a description of the wondertul 


news disseminator now in operation in 
Ikranece and planned for in America, 





Congress of School Hygiene 


Tite Fourth International Congress of 
School Hygiene, which met in Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 25 to 30, was a notable 
gathering. Some two thousand delegates 
were present, representing most of the 
countries of the civilized world. These 
included some of the most noted scien- 
tists and edueators. Secretary of Labor 
Wilson gave the address of welcome on 
behalf of the Federal Government, and 
Dr. Jolin H. Finley, the new Comumiis- 
sioner of Education of New York, on be- 
half of the State. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 








President meritusof Harvard University, | 


as President of the Congress, responded, 


The Congress was divided into many | 
| sections 


for discussion of the various 
phases of the general subject and during 
the week a vast number of papers was 
read, ‘In all of the proceedings, one fact 
stands out vividly. The school hygiene 
movement has become a positive move- 
ment for the advancement of the health 
of the school child, rather than a nega- 
live summing up of disease. The health 
emphasis was particularly noticeable in 
the scientific exhibit held in connection 
with the congress. Visitors to educa- 
tional exhibitions on hygiene and sani- 
tation do not need to be told how fre- 


quently these have been of the ‘chamber 


of horrors’? variety. There were survivals 
of this type in the Buffalo exhibits, but 
for the most part the positive, sane, nor- 
mal exhibit was conspicuously present. 
The old familiar exhibits of wan and 


| Careworn consumptive children were re- 


How to Teach Drawing 


placed in the exhibits with cheerful pic- 
tures of ‘‘pretuberculous’’? youngsters 
busy in the school of the out-of-doors, 
their faces bright with the hope of liealth, 
typical of the knowledge that fresh air 
and sunshine can and will drive tuber- 
culosis from the earth, There were more 
illustrations of healthy teeth than decayed, 
in the Buffalo exhibit; there was less 
emphasis on the pitiable condition of had 
teeth and more stress on the advantages 
of good teeth; and above all, there was 
the spotless school dental clinic of Cin- 
cinnati and other cities, with its promise 
otf better, cleaner mouths for future school 
children, 

Exhibits of the old sort there were—a 
few; just as there were a few speeches of 
the kind that were undoubtedly necessary 
in the early days of the health movement, 
to arouse public sentiment; but the one 
big central fact, both in the exhibit and 
in the speeches, was that school hygiene 
from the 
point of view of health, not disease ; that 
normal de- 
velopment, air and sunligiit, rational liv- 
ing, education to fit for natural productive 
life, are the things to be stressed ; that it 
is not so mucha fight against disease as 
it is a fight for health. 

The Congress wili meet two years trom 
now at Brussels, 
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Teachers and Students Wanted 
To act as local secretary for “Collegian” Pennant 
exchange, Kasy to make money for your- 
self or school, Booklet telling of my 
success ahd plans Free to those in- 
terested. Only one opening in Your 
school. Apply for it NOW. PERRY L ALLEN, 
Pres, Collegian Pennant Exchange, Box N 356, Little Roek, Ark, 

Little Rock Pennant, 10 cents. 


The Lawton 


Sa CL. NR 










Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 






HEKTOGKATH EG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO, 


12 Murray St, N.Y. City, 


| 





| Nations. 





@~ 
est Speeches Ever Made 


The brightest thoughts of the World’s most famous orators—~ 
the wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century 
—epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but 


They are all here just as they were delivered by their 


distinguished speakers and gathered in such form as to instruct 
and entertain you where and when you will. 


Modern Eloquence 


Each Speech, Lecture or Address is Complete 
Everything in this wonderful Library is of proved value and interest, and is printed 


‘n its entirely. 


Speeches that have been flashed around the world, lectures that have 


been repeated again and ayain to never-tiring audiences, ‘‘occasional” addresses that 
have made men famous in a day, masterly orations that have molded public opinion 
and directed the march of progress—these are brought together for the first time ir 


this remarkable library. 





300 After 
Dinner 

‘ 

Speeches 

by Joseph H. Choate, 
Win. J.. Bryan, Benjamin 
Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 
Wm.M. Evarts,John Hay, 
Olivér Wendell Holmes, 
Sir Henry Irving,Chauncy 
M, Depew, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, 
Henry W. Grady, Joseph 
Jefferson, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Seth Low, Albert J. 
Leveridge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, ete, 


150 Great 
Addresses 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles 
Dudley Warner, William 
Cullen Bryant, Rufus 
Choate, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Arthur J. Balfour, 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, William 
KE. Gladstone, Charles 
Francis Adams, John L. 
Spalding, Joseph Chame 
berlain, Grover Cleveland, 
Fisher Ames, Lawrence 
Barrett, Henry Drum- 
mond, James A. Garfield, 
Sir John Lubbock, Hatmile 
ton Wright Mabie, etc. 


60 Classic and 
Popular 
Lectures 


by Charles A. Dana, Robt. 
J. Burdette, Russell H. 
Conwell, Canon Farrar, 
John B. Gough, Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Phillips, 
Josh Billings, John Tyn- 
dall, Geo. William Curtis, 
Artemus Ward, Paul Du- 
Chaillu, John B. Gordon, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, John 
Morley John Ruskin, Hen- 
ry M. Stanley, Wu Ting 
Fang, etc. 


2000 Short 
Stories and 
Anecdotes 


by Mark Twain, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Horace Porter, 
Champ Clark, Joseph H 
Choate, Jolin M. Allen,ete. 
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Consists of ten beautiful richly bound volumes, elaborately 
indexed, beautifully illustrated with over 80 photogravures 
on Japanese vellum; paper, presswork and bindings of very 
highest quality. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


“Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell 
you how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry 
W. Grady’s Great Lecture, “The Race Problem”—FREE 
Reprinted from the workitself, ChampClarksays:—“The most 
famousafter-dinner speech within the memory of anyliving man.” 
Sending the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. If you 
are interested tear it off and send in xow. Don’t wait. The offer 
is limited. 

This Great Work is Sole Occupant of a New Field 
It has neither predecessor nor competitor. The most brillant 
men of the world today endorse it unqualifiedly. To read it is a 
liberal education—a treasure trove of information accessible in 
no other form, No intelligent man or woman can fail to be 
moved by the words gathered here— words which have a Gee. L. 
Shuman & 










brought men to tears or laughter, to pity or scorn, to in- 
dignation or repentance. Each address 1s a separate 


gein and from the standpoint of inspiration alone is Co. 
priceless. + 
Are You Ever Asked to Respond to a Toast, To ay 














Write an Address, or to Make a Speech? 

If so you will find these volumes the greatest 
help imaginable, because they contain nearly 
every variety of good pattern for the various 
classes of oratory. And many an inexperienced 
banquet chairman, toast master or honored 
guest, casting helplessly about him for a 
good story or appropriate remarks, has 
found here just the inspiration needed, 


From the Great Commoner 
r jm. J. Bryan save: **In ec 
me ty Made wnt MODERN ELD 
QUENCE, which 1 do most heartily, I 
feal that | am doing a favor, not so 
mnch to you as publishers aa to those 
who may be led to purchass and 
read the wor It is a valuable 
addition to any library.”’ 


oy 
< 
S/ Please send me free 
the great lecture by 
Henry W. Grady, and 
full description of Modern 
Eloquence with special 
prices and terms, 





Address — 
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‘School Victor to your school for a thorough trial, or write to 


YA FF} 


A Victor 
Exclusively for the Schools 


With horn removed and securely 
focked to protect from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsible people. 


4 








Closed 
Victor XXV—$60 Special to Schools only 


A combination of the Victor and Victrola, designed and manu- 
factured expressly to meet every requirement for school use 


Open 


With the Victor in daily use in the schools of more than 700 cities 
and with the positively proven conclusion that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical culture drills, etc., ete., are : all immensely 
facilitated and made practical with the Victor and Victor Records— 
we introduce this new instrument fecling sure it will receive the full 
approval of every teacher and supervisor of music, and will eventually 
become a necessary part of the equipment of every school in the United 


States. 


Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send. this special 


us and we will answer your every question and arrange all the 
details of a trial for you. 
Public School Educational Department HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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